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No duty is more readily acknowledged as binding upon Chris- 
tians than that of union; and nowhere, as it would seem, is 
that duty more pressing or more easy of accomplishment than 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland. As is well known, the 
great majority of Scotchmen belong ecclesiastically to one or 
other of the three following bodies—the Established Church, 
the Free Church, or the United Presbyterian Church. And 
to an uninstructed eye these three communions appear, in 
almost every respect, identical. They are the same in govern- 
ment, being all framed upon the Presbyterian model. They 
are the same in doctrine, all professing to accept in substance 
the Westminster Confession as the symbol of their faith. 
They are, moreover, the same in worship, all following much 
the same order in their religious services, and all now tole- 
rating the use of hymns of human composition alongside of 
the singing of those venerable, if somewhat rugged, Psalms, 
which have descended from generation to generation. 

On perceiving all this similarity, if not identity, between 
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the Churches, one is apt somewhat impatiently to ask, ‘ Why 
do.they stand apart from each other?’ and, ‘ What is there 
in their case to justify that disunion which is so strongly and 
repeatedly condemned in Scripture ?’ There can be no doubt, 


. in any considerate mind, that the present ecclesiastical state 


of Scotland is one of the scandals of Christendom, and, more 
especially, that it furnishes too good ground for the reproach 
of disintegration which has been often said to be a necessary 
tendency of Protestantism. Our great object in this article 
is to urge the immediate abolition of that scandal, and the 
consequent wiping out, in so far, of the reproach which is 
connected with it. Were these ends secured, then a state of 
matters, which can hardly seem less than a case of glaring 
absurdity to all outside Scotland, would be brought to an 
end; and the apparently hopeless problem how to account 
for Scotch religious divisions would receive the happiest of all 
possible solutions by ceasing any longer to present itself to 
the world. 

_ It may be said, however, that, though impalpable to others, 
Scotchmen themselves recognize differences between the three 
Churches which warrant their continued separation. Let us 
see if we can detect any of these differences, and consider if 
any one of them, or all together, should be allowed to con- 
tinue as a bar to union, with all the moral beauty, as well as 
‘practical advantages, which would attend such a consum- 
mation. 

Before dealing with what are deemed great principles, we 
may admit that one who becomes familiar with the three great 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland will be able to detect a 
few slight differentie of character-among them. A somewhat 
different spirit or stamp will be seen to belong to them re- 
spectively. While everything appears very much the same to 
a@ mere outside beholder or casual worshipper, the man who 
obtains an esoteric and intimate acquaintance with them will 
come to feel that there is, nevertheless, a pretty marked dis- 
tinctiveness about them. Let us, then, briefly notice, at this 
point, some of those features by which the leading Scottish 
Churches, while obviously so alike, are, at the same time, 
distinguished in genius or disposition from one another. 

The Established Church, taking a general survey of its 
character, will be found larger in its views, and more tolerant 
in its actings, than are the other two bodies. It is extremely 
reluctant to enter on what is known as ‘a heresy hunt,’ and 
will wink hard at very wide departures from the traditions of 
the fathers. Its services, again, are more liturgical and 
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ornate (in some cases approaching even the ritualistic) than 
are those of the sister Churches. Organs lead the praise in 
many of iis wealthier congregations, and prayer-books are to 
be seen in some of its pulpits. A general approach is made. 
towards the worship of the Church of England, lessons being 
read from both Testaments by others than the regular 


- minister, and the collect for the day being frequently intro- 


duced among the prayers. Large concessions also to the 
spirit of the age are made by numbers of its best-known 
preachers; and scarcely a remnant of the old Scotch Cal- 
vinism is to be heard from the lips of its younger clergy. It 
is peculiarly mild on the subject of eschatology. Ears polite 
are not often wounded by the utterance of the old English 
word for Gehenna, and small indeed is the share now ascribed 
to Diabolus in conducting the affairs of men. Dogmas, where 
preached at all, are presented in as bland a form as possible. 
‘he inner light is much referred to as the supreme guide of 
human conduct, and any approach to the charge of Bibliolatry 
is carefully avoided. . With all this, the Established Church 
is admitted, even by its opponents, to be at present very 
active and prosperous. It is even allowed to be very earnest 
in its own way, but that way is markedly different from the 
old conventional type; and it is a way which is apt to be 
described by unfriendly critics as associated with a grievous 
laxity of doctrine, and with a sad want of evangelical fervour. 

The Free Church, again, is characterized by a totally 


_ different spirit. In it, more than in either of the other two 


bodies, there lingers the distinctive genius of the ancient 
Church of Scotland. It has a great respect for traditions. 
Its theology is rigidly based on the Westminster standards. 
It has not yet quite abandoned even the harsher features of 
Calvinism.. As most readers are aware, the Free Church is 
particularly strong in certain portions of the Highlands; and, 
in these districts, there may still be heard from its ministers 
a fervid, or even furious, proclamation of Calvin’s ‘ horribile 
decretum ’—the eternally divine reprobation, and consequent 
inevitable perdition, of myriads of the human race. But, 
generally speaking, the case is very different in the Lowlands. 
Such themes as election and its cognate doctrines are rare in 
the mouths of the younger and more widely cultivated minis- 
ters of the Free Church. These men are, in fact, among the 
most highly educated of their order in Scotland. They are 
intimately acquainted—many of them—vwith all that Germany, 
in particular, has accomplished in criticism, and all that 
Europe, at large, is now achieving in science. Among the 
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many honourable traits which have marked the career and 
character of the Free Church, nothing has been nobler than 
the strenuous and sustained effort she has made to secure to 
her students for the ministry a professional training of the 
highest possible excellence. We remember how the late Dr. 
Norman Macleod referred to this on one. occasion with the 
greatest admiration, and expressed the hope that Scotland at 
large, and no mere section of its inhabitants, would yet reap 
the benefits which could not fail to flow from the vast im- 
provements made by the Free Church on the old system of 
theological education. In this hope we cordially join, and 
only regret that its fulfilment should have been so long 
delayed. But, in the meantime, the result has been that a 
somewhat curious mixture of ingredients exists in the bosom 
of the Free Church. There is, on the one hand, an almost 
superstitious acceptance by some of worn-out traditional 
formule; and there is, on the other hand, a scholarly 
acquaintance possessed by many with the modern principles 
of Biblical criticism and exegesis. The two elements do not, 
of course, happily amalgamate. They sometimes, indeed, 
come into violent and even ludicrous collision. But it is 
gratifying to know that the Obscurantists in theology are 
rapidly losing influence, and are steadily giving way before 
the representatives of that New Learning in sacred science, 
which, in spite of all opposition, has, of late years, obtained a 
firm footing among the ministers and in the pulpits of the 
Free Church. 

When we turn to the United Presbyterian Church, we are 
again confronted with a somewhat different type of preaching 
and thought. Beyond all the other Presbyterian bodies, the 
United Presbyterian Church aims at large popular effect. 
The preaching in its pulpits,if not so ornate or artistic as in 
some of the Established Churches, and if not so scholarly or 
didactic as in many of the Free Churches, is better fitted 
. than either to produce an impression upon the great mass of 
| the hearers. As a rule, the United Presbyterian ministers 

is do not ‘read’ their discourses. They either deliver these 
a from memory, or trust to the moment for fitting language in 

which to clothe their carefully prepared topics of address. 

They have thus the advantage of being able to look their 
, hearers full in the face, and they generally turn that advan- 
' tage to the best account. A more florid style of composition 
ii prevails among the United Presbyterian ministers than is 
a, common in the other Churches. They search diligently for 
aH ‘illustrations,’ and have pat anecdotes always at hand with 
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which to enliven their discourses. On platforms and at 
congregational meetings their speeches are generally racy 
and humorous. Sometimes the broadest fun is indulged in 
on such occasions, and the reverend jokers-are led, we fear, at 
times to pass the limits of good taste in order to be rewarded by 
a hearty guffaw on the part of their hearers. In the pulpit, of ° 
course, this tendency is kept in check, though even there it: 
will at times betray its existence. The object of United 
Presbyterian ministers, judging from the general tenor of 
their preaching, is to interest and impress as well as to 
instruct and edify ; and they are accustomed to appeal rather 


' to the emotional than the intellectual side of human nature. 


As a class, they are decidedly popular and effective speakers 
—more so, perhaps, than are the ministers of the other 
Churches. ‘The history of the United Presbyterian Church 
has been a highly honourable one, from its foundation by the 
Erskines down to the present day. Scotland owes it much, 
both in a religious and political point of view. It kept true 
piety alive in many districts where, under the dreary reign 
of a mere formal orthodoxy, that would otherwise have be- 
come extinct ; and it has always been in the van of national 
progress, contending zealously for the rights and liberties of 
the people. It is less fettered by tradition than either the 
Established or the Free Church, and is not dominated in its 
annual meetings, as they are, by cocked hats and silver 
buckles—relics of a musty antiquity. With respect to doc- 
trine, the United Presbyterian Church seems now to have 
outgrown that narrowness by which it was for a long time 
distinguished ; and its ministers may at the present day 
claim comparison with those of any other Church, as liberal- 
minded, earnest, and effective proclaimers of gospel truth. 

Such, then, are some of the distinguishing characteristics 
which, speaking broadly, may be seen to belong to the three 
great Presbyterian Churches gf Scotland. These Churches, 
as has already been said, afe agreed on the fundamental 
points of doctrine, government, and worship, so that there 
may appear, at first sight, to be really no differences among 
them. But, as we have shown, a closer inspection or a more 
intimate acquaintance reveals slight differences, as well as 
striking similarities between them; the words of the Latin 
poet do, in fact, exactly describe their condition— 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 


It is obvious, however, that were there no more important 
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differences between these three Churches than such as have 
been mentioned, there could be no reasonable objection 
offered to their immediate union. In all the Churches there 
are men belonging to the type characteristic of the others 
rather than of the one with which they happen, as a matter 
of fact, to be connected. There are strong Calvinists in the 
Established Church; there are Broad Churchmen in the 
Free Church; and there are specimens of both in the United 
Presbyterian ‘Church. What is it, then, which hinders the 
union of the Churches ? 

We almost shrink, in present circumstances, from writing 
the word. The Scottish Churches have the best of grounds 
for respecting each other, and have often, in by-past years, 
given expression, both by words and deeds, to their mutual 
regard. But there is no denying that, of late, much deep 
feeling has been roused, and much strong language has been 
used, in connection with the question of Disestablishment. 
Many—among whom the writer of this article is to be 
reckoned—think that the separation of Church and State in 
Scotland is now within easily measurable distance. It has, 
again and again, and most properly, been declared by our 
leading politicians that, as soon as the Scottish people pro- 
claim themselves in favour of Disestablishment, effect will be 
given by the Legislature to their expressed volition. Scot- 
land will, in fact, be allowed to speak for itself as to the 
continuance of its State Church; and Scotland will, we 
believe, declare ere long that such an institution shall cease, 
and that henceforth all sects and Churches shall stand on 
the footing of strict religious equality. 

The present writer has reached this conclusion, not from 
any prejudices in favour of voluntaryism, but simply from a 
consideration of the facts of the case. Brought up in the 
bosom of the Established Church, and fully imbued from his 
youth with all the arguments that can be adduced in favour 
of such an institution, he is nevertheless persuaded that the 
days of the State Church in Scotland are numbered, and that 
it will speedily be a thing of the past, like the sister ‘establish- 
ment in Ireland. No doubt numerously signed petitions have 
recently been forwarded to Parliament in favour of a continu- 
ance of the Established Church. But what are these worth ? 
What can boys and girls of fourteen years of age, whose 
names figure largely among the petitioners, know about the 
question at issue? And what real influence in its settlement 
can those have who could not for their very lives give an 
intelligent, or even intelligible, account cf what it means ? 
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Such persons may act, as it is said the old woman did, who, 
being very clamorous for the Solemn League and Covenant, 
was asked if she understood it, and replied, ‘ Na, na; but I'll 
mainteen’t ;’ and the more ignorant they are, the more obsti- 
nate and unreasoning they may be. But all such unenlight- 
ened vehemence speedily comes to nothing. The really 
ominous thing, so far as the fate of the Scottish Establish- 
ment is concerned, is that the intelligence of the country is 
steadily setting in against its continuance. This is evinced 
in a multitude of ways. It is seen very clearly in the elec- 
tioneering campaign now going on in Scotland. Both the 
speeches made by the candidates and the questions put by 
the electors plainly show how the current of educated opinion 
is running, and what will be the speedy result. It is seen 
again in the recent remarkable utterances of Lord Aberdeen 
and the Marquis of Lorne upon the subject. Both these 
highly esteemed noblemen have expressed their opinion that 
Disestablisiment in Scotland is inevitable. They admit, 
indeed, and we humbly join in the admission, that clerical 
agitation and Tory influence may, for a brief period, protract 
the struggle and prevent the result. The efforts of Church- 
men may enable them to say, ‘The end shall not be yet.’ 
But that end will nevertheless come surely and speedily ; and 
the wise thing would be to awake to the truth of this now, 
and to save Scotland that period of acrimonious controversy 
which is unavoidable, if the hopeless struggle is to be con- 
tinued. 

Accepting, then, against all our prepossessions, what we 
believe to be a certainty in the not far-distant future, our 
present purpose is strictly irenical; we would fain do what 
we can to foster good feeling among the Churches; and 
especially we would wish to persuade those who shrink 
from the separation of Church and State, that Scotland has 
no reason to dread that event, but the contrary, let when it 
will take place. The only thing to be deprecated in the 
meantime is the indulgence of rancorous feeling and un- 
charitable language. Let both sides give each other credit for 
being actuated by sincere and honourable motives in the course 
which they adopt; and let no foul imputations of want of 
honesty or integrity be bandied by the one against the other. 

But, before proceeding farther, we must now look at the 
question of principle, which is regarded as dividing the 
Churches on the subject of Establishment. Two well-defined 
positions are here occupied. The first is that of those who 
hold that the State is bound in all circumstances to recognize 
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the Church, and ought, in most cases, to endow it. The 
second is that of those who hold that the State qua State has 
nothing to do with the Church, and ought, in no cireum- 
stances, to endow it. The first of these positions is, of 
course, held by the Established Church in Scotland, and the 
second by the United Presbyterian Church. The Free Church 
holds theoretically that, in certain circumstances, barely 
conceivable, it would be right for the State to recognize 
and endow the Church; but, practically, the Disruptionists 
of 1848 may, in this question, be reckoned with the United 
Presbyterians. 

Now, if a great Scriptural principle is here involved, of 
course it cannot be surrendered either on the one side or the 
other. But we confess we have never been able to see it. 
We are tolerably familiar with the famous Lectures of Dr. 
Chalmers on ‘ Church Establishments,’ and also with his work 
on the ‘ Christian and Economic Polity of a Nation.’ But in 
no part of these volumes, so far as we are aware, does he 
attempt to build an argument for Establishments on any 
express statements of Scripture. All that he does is to 
maintain, first, their ‘lawfulness,’ and next, their ‘ useful- 
ness.’ Nor have their judicious defenders ever attempted to 
go farther. It is instructive to notice how very little Dr. 
Mitchell, Moderator of the late General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, says in his vigorous and interesting 
closing address respecting the Scriptural argument for 
Establishments. Such argument is, in fact, simply con- 
spicuous by its absence. Others, however, have tried what 
the Moderator was too wise to attempt. There now lies 
before us a small volume, entitled ‘Church and State,’ by a 


former Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. © 
- His seventh discourse is headed, ‘ Direct Scripture Evidence 


for an Established Church’; and we turned to it with the 
utmost eagerness in the hope of obtaining some new light 
upon the subject. But alas! never did we meet with a 
greater disappointment. The only two passages which the 
author quotes are such that a child might see they have no 
bearing on the subject. The first consists of these words 
from Isa. xlix. 23: ‘ And kings shall be thy nursing-fathers, 
and their queens thy nursing-mothers.’ The professor remarks, 
‘It has, I believe, never been doubted by any Christian 
commentator, that these words of magnificent promise relate 
to the Church of Christ, and presignify the state of glory 
and exaltation to which, under the fostering care and pro- 
tection of the Almighty, it should in the latter days arise.’ 
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So far we may agree with the professor ; but not so when he 
goes on to state that the passage should be ‘ viewed as a 
description of the triumphant establishment of Christianity 
through the favour and countenance, under Divine Provi- 
dence, of the civil rulers and governments of the earth.’ 
And we can only wonder at him when he adds: ‘Of one 
thing I am sure, that this interpretation, and no other, would 
occur to the mind of any man of plain understanding, who 
came to the reading of Scripture with no preconceived, con- 
troversial notions, to mislead and bias his judgment.’ On the 
contrary, such a reader would never dream of seeing in the 
words the remotest reference to State Clurches, but would 
simply find in them an announcement that the highest 
personages in a community would, in the happy days pre- 
dicted, be led to give generously of their means for the 
support and extension of true religion. That the reference 
is personal and not official, is plain from the manner in 
which the statement is worded. It is not said ‘kings and 
queens,’ but ‘ kings and their queens,’ plainly implying that 
both are spoken of in their personal and not official capacity. 
The other passage quoted is still wider of the mark, and the 
interpretation which makes it apply to civil establishments of 
religion is simply ludicrous. It consists of these words in 
Rev. xi. 15: ‘The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ’—words which are 
degraded when they are applied to anything else than that 
universal sovereignty which is yet to be attained by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. So, then, there is not a verse or clause in the 
New Testament which can be brought forward in support of 
the principle of State Churches. And those who desire 
Scriptural authority for such institutions are compelled to 
fall back on the precedent of the Jewish Church. That 
Church, we are told, was an Established Church, and it was 
a type of the Christian Church; therefore the Christian 
Church also should be Established. This reasoning, how- 
ever, unfortunately confounds the type with the anti-type ; it 
makes an Established Church a type of an Established 
Church! As well might the following argument be advanced: 
The Jewish Church observed the Passover, therefore the 
Christian Church also should observe the Passover; the 
Jewish Church possessed a hierarchy, therefore the Christian 
Church also should possess a hierarchy, and so on; whereas 
it is obvious that all these Judaic institutions pointed forward 
to something better ; they were, in fact, as the apostle tells 
us, ‘a shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ.’ 
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There is, then, no Scriptural argument whatever for Church 
Establishments under the Christian dispensation, and there- 
fore no sacred principle obliging men to institute or uphold 
them. And yet they have often been confounded with what 
is called national religion! Thus, Dr. Phin, an excellent and 
esteemed minister of the Church of Scotland, is reported to 
have recently said: ‘I value the endowments, I desire to 
maintain them, but I value national religion more; and if 
you say to me, Will you sacrifice the endowments, or will you 
sacrifice the principle of an Established Church? I do not 
hesitate for a moment—lI say I prefer an Established Church 
to endowments.’ * 

It is difficult to speak of such language with that respect 
which its manifest sincerity deserves. What! Shall the phan- 
tom principle (for, as we have seen, it is nothing better) of an 
Established Church be allowed to stand as an everlasting 
barrier to union between those who are, on almost every other 
point, agreed? Shall it go for nothing that Christ prayed 
with the divinest earnestness that His people might be visibly 
one (St. John xvii. 21), that St. Paul begged, implored, and 
exhorted Christians to avoid divisions, and be at peace among 
themselves (1 Cor. i. 10; Eph. iv. 3; 1 Thess. v. 13), and 
- that, in short, the whole New Testament i3 a protest against 

separations among Christians (see with what black offences 
Sixyooracia: are classed in Gal. v. 20)? Strange it is that 
Scotland, which has often been accused of attaching a super- 
stitious value to the mere letter of Scripture, has never 
awakened to the fact, that both by express enactments, and 
by its entire spirit, the Word of God warns against separa- 
tions among Christians as implying sin of the deepest dye! 
The principle of Establishment! What is that as compared 
with the principle of unity? Certainly, a thousand-fold more 
Scriptural proof (to say the very least) can be brought 
forward to show that it is the duty of Christians to be united 
than it is their duty to contend that there should be set up 
and supported among them a Church which is recognized and 
endowed by the State. 

But now the question arises, Would the Disestablishment 
_of the Church lead to union among the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land? So great, hitherto, has been their tendency to split, 

and their contentment in a state of separation, that one hardly 
dare venture to answer that question decidedly in the affir- 
mative. -But this at least may be said. If Disestablishment 
did not lead to union, it certainly ought to do so. For, on 
* «The Scottish Church,’ August, 1885, p. 233. 
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what ground could the Churches then stand apart? As we 
have seen, they are substantially agreed on everything else. 
And can it be believed that any would keep aloof from the 
others on the abstract principle of State-Churchism ? Surely 
such a thing is incredible. We confess that, familiar as we 
are with the melancholy history of the Scotch Church in 
regard to divisions and disruptions, it is beyond the power of 
our imagination to conceive of such a course being followed. 
The idea is simply preposterous, while its realization would 
be utterly impossible; and therefore we reach the happy con- 
clusion that Disestablishment, painful as in some respects it 
must be, would at once open up the way to union among the 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 

And why not preserve the present endowments in the future 
United Church? These would simply be an inheritance from 
the past, a gift handed over, once for all, by a friendly act of 
the Legislature to the then true Church of Scotland, to be 
used for the highest welfare of the Scottish people. We see 
nothing in such a proceeding to wound the sensibilities of the 
staunchest adherent of Voluntaryism. No Established Church 
would any longer exist. The State would have done with 
Scotland as respects religious matters. And surely there could 
be no objection to receiving as a benefaction for sacred pur- 
poses the existing endowments of the Church. These would 
be most useful in keeping up religious ordinances in the poorer 
districts of the country, such as the Highlands and Islands. 
We acknowledge that our one fear in looking forward to Dis- 
establishment is, that the Voluntary principle would, for a 
time, be unable to meet the wants of poverty-stricken parishes 
in not a few localities of Scotland. But here would come in 
for the happiest use and the utmost advantage those revenues 
which have hitherto been possessed by the Established Church. 
Religious ordinances would thus be effectively maintained in 
many places, which, but for such assistance, would be in great 
danger of sinking into a sort of practical heathenism. 

Let the Churches, then, reconsider the suggestion which 
was in such a friendly spirit made to them in May last by the 
Earl of Aberdeen. The plan which his lordship proposed 
seems to us to have been eminently wise, equitable, and timely. 
It met, however, with no welcome at the hands of Scottish 
ecclesiastics. The Moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Synod referred to its author in terms of much courtesy, but 
utterly repudiated his suggestions. Some clerical orators in 
the Established Church, on the other hand, assailed the noble 
and excellent earl in terms of scurrilous abuse, which Scotch- 
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men generally were ashamed of, while his proposals were 
branded as equivalent to robbery and spoliation. But there 
is reason to believe that his lordship’s scheme did, notwith- 
standing all that some noisy ecclesiastics said against it, com- 
mend itself to the common sense of Scotland. On the one 
hand, only those who are inclined to ride the Voluntary prin- 
ciple to death perceived anything in the proposal of Lord 
Aberdeen to which exception could on anti-State-Church 
principles be taken. On the other hand, reasonable men in 
the Established Church clearly understand that it is only in 
the way suggested by the noble earl there is the least chance 
of conserving the present revenues of the Church for religious 
purposes. Now, therefore, is the time for action. Let a 
friendly understanding be come to as soon as possible by the 
several Churches: let them display a sincere desire for effect- 
ing without delay that union which is so obviously their para- 
mount duty; and then will a blessed day dawn upon Scotland ; 
her religious divisions will be healed, and that prefervidum 
ingenium of her inhabitants, which has hitherto wasted itself so 
largely in a bitter and barren ecclesiasticism, will find scope 
for its exercise in the prosecution of higher and holier pur- 
poses.* 

We are thus led to notice briefly, in connection with this 
part of our subject, some of those advantages which would 
at once, or in a short course of time, flow from a union of the 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 

First, every one must at once see how great a saving both 
of men and money would, in this way, be secured. 

It is lamentable to reflect how, through means of Presby- 
terian divisions, Scotland has become so greatly over-churched. 
Every one that knows the country at all is familiar with this 
fact. How many villages are there, with their few hundreds 
of inhabitants, in which two, or even three, rival churches are to 
be found, where one would be amply sufficient! Two worthy 
men are thus thrown away, and doomed to spend their days 
in poverty and disappointment, simply because the field in 
which they labour is so miserably contracted and insufticient. 
That they are turning life to no worthy purpose is a bitter 
thought which must often pierce them to the heart. And to 
escape from it, they are tempted to exaggerate to themselves 
she importance of their sect’s peculiarities, hedging themselves 


* We do not enter on the theoretical difficulties which may be raised on the 
assumption that the endowments are national property. Practically, these 
difficulties seem to us to vanish before the fact that nearly 90 per cent. of the 
population of Scotland belong to one or other of the Presbyterian Churches. 
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round, so to speak, with narrowness and exclusiveness. It 
seems strange that the laity do not insist that this monstrous 
state of things shall cease. No such waste of means and 
energy would be tolerated for a moment in the business world, 
and why should it be tolerated year after year in the reli- 
gious world? Yet still the evil is allowed to continue; and it 
must apparently exist, until the Churches have the good sense 
to unite. Then will many valuable lives be turned to a nobler 
end than fostering the sectarian prejudices of a starveling 
congregation ; and the world at large, as well as the indivi- 
duals more immediately concerned, will have cause to bless 
the day which witnessed the union of the Scottish Churches. 

Secondly, the probabilities of Christian usefulness would, 
in various ways, be greatly increased by union. 

This would be so as respects the sceptical or unbelieving 
classes in our own country. Complaints are everywhere rife 
as to the spread of infidel opinions. And what could more 
directly tend to foster that evil than needless or absurd 
divisions among the Churches? Everywhere, apparently, 
except within the pale of Christianity, is the truth of the 
adage recognized that ‘union is strength.’ Yet it was when 
the disciples were ‘of one heart and of one soul’ that the 
most striking triumphs of the gospel were won. And so 
must it always be. A divided and a subdivided Christianity 
is comparatively powerless. Of the various sections of the 
Church it has been too true, as of the Britons in the time of 
Agricola, ‘ Singuli pugnant, universi vincuntur.’ And then, 
the enfeebling effects of disunion on the great missionary 
enterprise to the heathen abroad are too obvious to need 
any remark. Think of three different shades of Presby- 
terianism being presented to the acceptance of the intelligent 
natives of Japan or India! The thing would be positively 
ludicrous were it not so unspeakably sad. If the Presbyterian 
Churches will still persist in separation at home, let them at 
least have the grace to unite in the efforts which they make 
to spread the gospel abroad. It is surely but one great 
message which they have to bear to the heathen, and that 
message is all the more likely to be listened to if the Churches 
lay aside all sectarian agencies and blend their energies in 
proclaiming it to the world. 

Thirdly, the union of the Churches would open up the way 
for the more successful cultivation of a scientific theology. 

There are, we believe, no fewer than eight divinity halls 
connected with the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. Of 
these, four belong to the Estabiished Church, three to the 
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Free Church, and one to the United Presbyterian Church. 
Now what a waste again of ability is here! Some of these 
halls have only between twenty and thirty students, presided 
over by four professors. It is supposed necessary that each 
of the Churches should have one or more theological institu- 
tions of its own, and the result is seen in the deplorable fact 
that a number of erudite and able men are all lecturing at 
the same time on the same subjects to a mere handful of 
students. What a difference would there be if the Churches 
were united, so that one theological college might suffice for 
all! We would by no means diminish the number of pro- 
fessors. These are all too few considering the vast field which 
has to be cultivated. But we would bring them together in 
one powerful body as in some of the noble German universi- 
ties ; we would subdivide the various subjects, and we would 
lift the professors altogether out of the deep ruts of theo- 
logical sectarianism on to the vast plain of theological science. 
Then would that charge of barrenness which has so often 
been brought against the Scottish Churches speedily pass 
away. As matters now stand little good work can be done. 
What, ¢.g., can a professor of Biblical criticism accomplish 
when he is expected as at present to handle in the course of 
a few months. such varied and important subjects as the text 
of Scripture, the history of the Old and New Testaments, the 
authenticity and interpretation of the several books? It is 
obvious that no really scientific work can be expected from 
the occupant of such a chair. He can merely skim the 
surface of the several subjects, and will only in very excep- 
tional cases be able to present anything of permanent value 
to the world. 

Lastly, the union of the Churches would give rise to 
brighter hopes as to the spread of a feeling of sympathy 
ener among professing Christians throughout the 
world. 

- ©All ye are brethren’ were words addressed (St. Matt. 
xxiii. 8) by our Lord to His disciples. They were meant to 
be descriptive of the relation in which His followers should 
regard themselves as standing to each other, and of the 
feelings by which they should in common be animated. But 
alas! how feebly has this grand ideal been realized in the 
history of the Church! And, at the present day, it would 
seem as if there were stinging satire in the words if any one, 
looking over Christendom, and contemplating the various 
communities of which it consists, were to declare regarding 
them, ‘All yeare brethren.’ Shut up within their own narrow 
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limits the several Churches seem to think of little more than 
themselves and their own paltry interests. What care they 
for ‘ the things of others’? Let our own party but flourish ; 
let us only succeed in drawing more supporters round us; let 
privileges which we have long claimed only be still assured to 
us; and let prestige which we have somehow secured still dis- 
tinguish us above others—and then, what care we for the 
welfare of those other Christian societies which exist around 
us? Such is really the meaning, when put in language, of 
the selfishness too often displayed by Churches. And has 
there been none of this spirit manifested by the rival com- 
munions of Presbyterians in Scotland? Is it not, in fact, 
that very spirit which has largely contributed hitherto to keep 
them separate, however skilfully they may endeavour to hide 
the melancholy truth from themselves and others? Let them 
now only hear their great Master saying to them, as to His 
followers of old, ‘All ye are brethren,’ and let them enter 
heartily into the meaning of the words, and little more will 
be needed to bring them together in close, unselfish union. 
This would be a happy result not only for themselves, but 
for the Church of Christ at large. It would read a lesson of 
dleep importance to all. It would remind the world that sec- 
tarianism is invariably sin, if it is allowed to isolate any 
Christian communion, and prevent it from being ‘in touch’ 
with all those bodies of professing believers that bear in 
common the name of the great Master. This sympathy of 
Church with Church, like that felt of old by the Church of 
Rome (as evidenced by the Epistle of Clement) for the Church 
of Corinth, and by the Church of Corinth (see Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans, chap. xv. 26, 27) for the Church of 
Jerusalem—this sympathy, vital, sincere, and practical, would 
prove a mighty factor in the solution of ecclesiastical difficul- 
ties in Scotland, and, if seen in fruitful operation there, would 
communicate to some extent its pulses of unselfish and 
fraternal feeling to the Churches of Christ throughout the world. 

Much more might be said on this point, but we must now 
hasten towards a conclusion. And we do so with an earnest- 
ness prompted almost by despair. We know how hopeless, 
humanly speaking, is the cause for which we have been 
pleading. Long experience has shown how little Scotechmen 
care about ecclesiastical unity, and everything at the present 
date seems to indicate how feebly they realize the sin and 
shame of the religious divisions now existing among them. 
Centrifugal force appears supreme as respects their religious 
history ; it is only at rare intervals, and in a comparatively 
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feeble way, that a centripetal tendency has given any evidence 
of its existence. 

For ten long years the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church struggled to secure a satisfactory basis of 
union. They seemed at last to have done so, but the effort 
came to nothing after all. The negotiations were broken off 
truly more Scotico—by the threat of another Disruption! 
Deeply sad is it to think that all that was aimed at and effected 
by the eminent men forming the committees of both Churches 
resulted in nothing more than the passing of what was called 
a Mutual Eligibility Act, which seems to have been rarely 
called into operation. We look back on all this, and hope 
sinks in the heart, 

For Scotchmen are still the same. There now lies before 
us a cutting from an evening newspaper of June 9, 1885. 
Its heading is of evil omen to the cause we have in view— 
‘Presbyterian Union in Scotland : Collapse of the Movement.’ 
It appears that twenty-one Edinburgh ministers and laymen 
belonging to the Established, Free, and United Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland, had met for the purpose of considering 
the possibility of accomplishing the union of the three great 
Scottish Presbyterian bodies. But alas! entire failure was 
again the result. ‘The meeting,’ we are told, ‘which lasted 
over two hours and a half, was, it is understood, mainly 
occupied with the discussion of the basis upon which the 
proposed union could take place.’ The next sentence is a 
gem of its kind; we give some of its clauses the emphasis of 
italics. ‘ The advantages of wnion were,’ it is said, ‘recognized, 
and the hindrances to the advancement of religion in the land, 
to which the present state of ecclesiastical affairs gave rise, 
were equally present to the minds of the speakers; but the 
principles which the various sections of the meeting regarded 
as fundamental and essential were firmly held.’ Is the ‘ but’ 
of this sentence to be eternally fatal to all proposals for union 
in Scotland? It must be so, if the various Churches continue 
to regard the maintenance of their own special tenets a superior 
duty to that of uniting with their Presbyterian brethren. 
Again we feel that we have got emphatic warning that the 
pleadings of this article will too probably prove in vain. 

But turning from the past altogether, how, let us ask, 
stands the case at this present moment? We fear, alas! that 
there is not much in the attitude of parties to beget hope in 
the hearts of those who hold, like ourselves, that union is 
the first and the highest duty of the Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland. 
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It is obvious that the Established Church holds the key of 
the position, and she has apparently resolved on war. She 
will fight to the bitter end. As Principal Tulloch, one of her 
ablest and most influential leaders, put it in the late Assembly: 
‘The Church of Scotland is an Established Church ; because 
it is so, it is a witness for the great principle of a Christian 
State, and it cannot forget that principle. It would forego 
its very existence if it did. We must stand somewhere, and 
we stand here.’ A Christian State! Truly a noble concep- 
tion, but alas! for the fallacy which imagines that it is, or 
can be, realized by the legislative recognition and endowment 
of any particular sect or Church. Dr. Tulloch’s words, how- 
ever, met, we are told, with ‘the cordial approval of the 
Assembly ;’ and thus war is proclaimed—a war, we believe, 
which can only have one speedy and certain issue, but which 
we would gladly have been spared, with all its furious assaults 
and all its bitter recollections. 

We said in a previous part of this article that it was 
scarcely credible, if Disestablishment takes place in Scotland, 
that any would stand aloof from union, for the purpose of 
testifying in defence of the abstract principle of State-Church- 
ism. But, since writing to that effect, we have read Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s paper on ‘Church and State in Scot- 
land,’ in the August number of ‘The Fortnightly Review.’ And 
we find that able and esteemed nobleman expressing himself 
in a way which seems to imply that he regards the position 
to which we have referred as one that will be taken up by the 
disestablished Church. He says: ‘The connection between 
Church and State may be severed, but you do not thereby get 
rid of the principle that there ought to be a connection, nor 
convert those who hold one view into adherents of the other.’ 
And farther on he says, ‘The State may, indeed, retire from 
the alliance with the Church, and if ever a vote of the people 
of Scotland should have that result, the Church will know 
how to accept the decision; but it would certainly not affect 
her view of the principle at stake. She will uphold it in the 
future alike in prosperity and in adversity, in sunshine and 
in shade, as she has ever done in the past.’ Fancy yet 
another ‘ witnessing’ and ‘protesting’ Church in Scotland, 
and this time for the vital principle of being recognized and 
supported by the State! 

How very different from the spirit breathed in the above 
words of Lord Burleigh is that which has been expressed by 
the highest personage in the realm, when contemplating the 


probability of Disestablishment in Scotland! The Queen sees 
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in that event, come when it may, the certain precursor of a 
strong and united Scottish Church. ‘Thank God,’ she writes 
in her journal, October 8, 1869, ‘there is no difference of 
form or doctrine there [in Scotland], and were this (disestab- 
lishment) to happen, the Free Church and United Presby- 
terians, with the present Established Church, would become 
one very strong Protestant body.’* Her Majesty evidently 
does not imagine for a moment that the Churches could 
dream of standing apart from each other, if once the tie 
which now binds one of them to the State were severed. 
Common sense embodies itself in her words, and we beg Lord 
Burleigh, and others like-minded with him, to ponder them. 
Let the ardent, and as yet inflexible, upholders of the Estab- 
lished Church direct their looks to that happy event in the 
future painted for them by the pen of Royalty, and then they 
will perhaps abandon what must prove a painful as well as 
abortive struggle, while they gladly recognize with the Queen 
the formation of ‘ one very strong Protestant body,’ through 
means of the union of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 

Lord Balfour is very wrathful over the proposal made by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. Referring to the terms of that pro- 
posal, he says, ‘It is indeed not easy to see what worse terms’ 
(from the standpoint of the Church of Scotland) ‘could be 
imposed upon her if the battle had been fought and lost. It 
will, I suppose, be admitted by every one, whatever his predi- 
lections, that less could not be offered to the Church if the 
proposal was to remain dignified with the name of a com- 
promise.’ But should the battle be ‘fought and lost,’ we 
suspect his lordship will find himself mistaken. Lord Aber- 
deen’s suggestion implies that the revenues of the Church 
should be conserved for religious purposes, and it is for this 
reason, especially, that we should like to see it carried out. 
But if the war goes on, and if the Established Church must 
go to the wall, the strong probability is, that she will not 
retain a penny of the endowments, and that they will all be 
devoted to some secular purpose. 

Let us try, however, ere closing, to lift the question once 
more to a higher platform. We would entreat the Scottish 
Churches to consider what advice the Apostle Paul, if we may 
judge from his writings, would give them in their present cir- 
cumstances. We know how he advised the Church of Corinth. 
There were in that Church far more important differences 
than any which divide the Churches in Scotland. And yet, 
does the apostle recommend any one of the parties to assume 

* More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands,’ p, 221. 
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a position of separation from the others? Far from it; his 
soul revolts from the idea of such a thing, and he uses his 
utmost eloquence to persuade the Corinthian believers to 
stick together. What, then, would be the counsel he would 
now address to the Scottish Churches? Of that surely there 
can be no doubt. It is really difficult to imagine his 
having a moment’s patience with their condition. ‘Is Christ 
divided?’ would be his indignant question as he looked 
round on their Established Churches, and Free Churches, 
and United Presbyterian Churches; and, as he listened to 
their vain wranglings, their war of ‘principles,’ while the 
grand principle of unity was forgotten, he would exclaim, as 
of old, ‘Ye are yet carnal; for whereas there is among you 
envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and 
walk as men ?’ 

It is interesting and instructive at this point to recall the 
words of the brightest ornament of the Scottish Churches 
in modern times—Thomas Chalmers. Introducing to the 
General Assembly of the Free Church in 1845 some illustrious 
Continental visitors, he expressed himself as follows : 


I hail the footsteps of those friends from the Continent, because I know 
that one, and I believe that all of them, may be regarded as the Apostles 
of Christian union ; and I do hope that their presence among us, and 
their conversation with the ministers of various denominations, will have 
the effect of expediting that sacred cause in this country. I trust you 
will not charge me with over-liberality if I say, as I do from my conscience, 
that among the great majority of evangelical dissenters in this country, 
I am not aware of any topics of difference which I do not regard as so 
many men of straw, and I shall be exceedingly delighted if these gentlemen 
get the heads of the various denominations to meet together, and consent 
to make a bonfire of them.* 


Forty years have elapsed since Chalmers spoke these words, 
but the ‘bonfire’ he desired has not yet been kindled. He 
himself, we believe, with all his breadth of mind and majesty 
of genius, attached an exaggerated importance to some points. 
But the spirit of catholicity he evinced was always admirable, 
and he longed for union among the Churches. It is really 
one of the most striking proofs of the towering height which 
belonged to him among his contemporaries that, at a time 
when sectarian differences were so strongly accentuated, he 
could rise above all these to the region in which Christians 
breathe a common air, and where they can all heartily unite. 
Referring to the year of the Disruption, his biographer says, 
‘Measures were adopted for uniting with other branches of 
the Presbyterian family in celebrating the Bicentenary of 

* Hanna’s ‘ Life of Chalmers,’ vol. iv. p. 384. 
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the Westminster Assembly of Divines.’ This great commemo- 
rative meeting assembled in Edinburgh on July 13, 1843. 
Its object was comparatively a confined one, but nothing nar- 
row or sectarian marked its proceedings, in which Chalmers 
took so conspicuous and influential a part as to be hailed by 
one of the succeeding speakers as the great Apostle of Union. 
He was prepared to go farther here than many could follow. 


For myself (he said, in his own delightful though uncouth dialect), 
I can see no obstacle in the way of our being fellow-workers, and that 
toa great extent, for the objects of our common Christianity. And I 
rejoice to observe the growing prevalence and popularity of this sentiment 
—a sentiment which, I can perceive, has formed itself into a sort of 
watchword, brief and memorable, and having in it a certain cadence or 
alliteration, which recommends it all the more to the ear of the public, and 
is fitted to give ita larger currency and reception throughout the Churches 
of our land; I advert to the well-known and oft-repeated aphorism of ‘ co- 
operation without incorporation.’ I am aware that by many this goodly 
and well-sounding aphorism has been fathered upon myself, and yet it is 
not just the motto that I would inscribe upon an escutcheon wherewith to. 
signalize my family. I havé no quarrel with the co-operation, and when- 
ever aught which is good is expedited thereby, the more of it the better ; but. 
I except to the negative, as being by far too absolute, that is laid by this. 
maxim on the incorporation. The truth is, that wherever incorporation 
can be affected with advantage and without violence to the consciences of 
the parties, it is in itself a most desirable object; and therefore without 
saying, roundly and universally, ‘co-operation without incorporation,’ I 
would, though at the hazard of marring somewhat the euphony of the 
saying, and of laying an arrest on its way towards the rank and celebrity 
of a proverb,—I would substitute for these words, ‘ co-operation now, and 
this with the view, as soon as may be, to incorporation afterwards.’ 


‘ Incorporation ’—that, we believe, to be the obvious and 
immediate duty of the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 
For ourselves, indeed, we should be disposed to go much 
farther, and to plead for some practical outward display of 
unity among many other branches of the Church of Christ. 
In this way only, we hold, will Christianity at length tell 
effectively upon the world. It is well that the followers of 
Christ should be united in heart and affection, but some 
visible proofs of this inward feeling must be presented, in 
order that the desired impression may be produced. Our 
Lord’s words imply this when He reveals to us the rationale 
of conversion, as bearing upon mankind at large. In His 
great intercessory prayer for His people He desires that they 
may be ‘one’ in a way which will arrest the attention of 
those who as yet had not joined their company—‘ that the 
world, He says, ‘may believe that thou hast sent me.’ It 
would be most interesting to consider by what methods such 
outward tokens of their essential unity might be presented in 
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the case of many Christian communicns, which have hitherto 
had little or no external connection with one another. But 
this subject is far too wide and general to be dealt with on the 
present occasion. We restrict ourselves to the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, and plead once more that they should 
no longer continue in a state of unnatural and unscriptural 
separation. It is, we fear, true that the nearer Churches 
come to each other, while still remaining disunited, the 
greater is the danger of envious or malevolent feelings spring- 
ing up between them. On every ground, then, should the 
Scottish Churches resolve on a cordial incorporating union— 
a union which will be widely tolerant of diversities of opinion 
on subordinate points, while it conserves and upholds all that 
is essential in the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
- ALEXANDER ROBERTS. 


Art. II.—The Poetry of Shelley. 


SHELLEY has been termed the most poetical of poets, and with 
some reason. He more seldom probably than any poet, 
except Shakespeare, lapses into prose. A living original 
poetic diction seems to flow perennially from him; metaphor 
and imagery never fail him; his ear for melody and harmony 
of measure, not too obtrusive and artificial, but spontaneous, 
varied, and charming, was unsurpassed; he is one of the 
great modern brotherhood of prophets, or interpreters of 
nature, and the substance of his message to us as seer con- 
cerning truth and life is of high value, whatever may be its 
error and limitation. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold indeed has lately pronounced a severe 
judgment on Shelley, even venturing to affirm that he will be 
remembered by his prose rather than by his poetry. In an 
essay, with which otherwise I often gravely disagreed, Mr. 
Swinburne replied that few critical reputations could survive 
such a judgment. But Mr. Arnold appeared to found his 
indictment against Shelley on the fact that he was the poet 
of clouds and sunsets rather than of men. Considering 
Shelley’s ardent aspirations for human good, and for a more 
ideal condition of society in which the majority should enjoy 
more opportunities of developing our common humanity, to 
say nothing of one of the most intense dramas of modern 
days, the Cenci, that assertion is very questionable. Man 
indeed, not men, Shelley cared for. His men and women 
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are mostly thin shadows, apparitions of dream or reverie, 

somewhat hectic and hysterical; they are usually idealized 

self-portraitures. His was a recluse and solitary soul. No 

doubt Shelley is the poet of clouds and sunsets—the poet of 

nature—more distinctively. But does not he who makes 

this a reproach to a poet fail to comprehend a characteristic 

note of all the best and most moving modern poetry ? 
Certainly man has always been a great subject-matter for the 

muse, but what if a new field has been added to her triumphs, 

a new realm reclaimed from chaos for her achievements ? 
That, I believe, is the fact. This is an age of material science, 

as former ages were not. It is also the age of nature-poetry. 

That is indeed the note of all great recent verse—of Byron, 

Wordsworth, Keats, Coleridge, and Tennyson, quite as much 
as of Shelley. Indeed, it is the right and duty of modern 
men to interrogate and interpret nature. Science has fur- 
nished much material, but her own province as interpreter of 
nature is quite distinct. She is minister for abstract know- 
ledge and practical utility, whereas poetry communes with 
Nature as living, and in living fellowship with humanity, as 
spiritual symbol, the key to which lies hidden in the heart 
and imagination of man, in the analogies that bind and fuse 
the twin spheres of thought and sense. But the poetic soul 
is not more needed thus to find the clue to external nature 
than is external nature needed to reverberate light (with a 
new measure and manner of it added) upon the inmost 
recesses of intellect and emotion. ‘ Stone him with hardened 
hearts harder than stones,’ sings Shakespeare in ‘ Lucrece.’ 
How is the hardness of the callous heart understood a thou- 
sandfold by that image of the lesser hardness, the derived, 
the merely phantasmal hardness in the stone! I look upon 
a few lines in Shelley’s ‘Mont Blanc’ as some of the finest 
he ever wrote. 


Thou hast a voice, great mountain! to repeal — 
Large codes of fraud and woe. 


This is the outcome of a deep penetration into the very heart 
and essence of that magnificent calm of the snow-spirit com- 
muning with eternal constellations, that journey ‘ ohne Hast, 
und ohne Rast.’ The pageant of imagery is but as avenues of 
sounding glory whereby we approach the King. As I have 
said elsewhere, the phrase, ‘ indolent foam,’ in Keats charac- 
terizes the very motion of spent, shredding foam on the back 
of a wave with a truth which were unattainable without the 
epithet drawn from human feeling. Nor can I sympathize 
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with Mr. Ruskin’s chapter on what he terms ‘The Pathetic 
Fallacy ’ in his ‘Modern Painters,’ in which he seeks to dis- 
tinguish the representation of Nature as she is, which he 
ascribes to Homer, and to Scott among ourselves, and the 
representation of her as she only appears to our distorting 
emotions. That seems to mea misleading distinction, because 
what Nature in herself apart from our minds is we do not 
accurately know—we can see her only as she appears to us 
by virtue of the constitution of our faculties, senses, under- 
standing, emotion, and imagination. Therefore I cannot admit 
that there is a true nature, which the man of science and the 
land-surveyor see, but a false nature which the person of 
delicate susceptibilities and the poet suppose themselves to 
see. The yellow primrose that was only ‘a yellow primrose 
and nothing more’ to Peter Bell was, as I believe, less truly 
seen by Peter Bell than by Wordsworth, to whom it was also 
a yellow primrose, more accurately perceived indeed by more 
delicate and cultivated senses, but also a very infinitude 
beyond, only to be realized by emotion, thought, and imagina- 
tion. There is no more reason that I can discover why those 
higher faculties should be excluded from their share and 
function in the revelation of truth than there is why the 
senses and the understanding should be so excluded. The 
man of science, the practical agriculturalist, the engineer 
have to tell us one thing, very good in its way; but the poet 
has to tell us something quite different, and also good in its 
way. Hence I cannot enter into Mr. Ruskin’s preference of 
Scott over Shelley as a poet, which is founded on this distinc- 
tion between them. Scott (our great humanist and romance- 
writer, as such next to Shakespeare) certainly had the eye of a 
painter, an eye for picturesque presentation of the externals 
of a landscape; but to him, as to most of the elder poets, it 
was a background and no more; while even Thomson fails 
to spiritualize it, that is, to feel and make us feel its spiri- 
tuality through the material veil, which is also a symbol, as 
do Wordsworth and Shelley. Railroads and machines, and 
the goods they manufacture, are well certainly ; but mental 
and emotional furniture is perhaps worth even a little more 
than the decorative furniture of drawing-rooms. Emotion may 
help us to discern in nature features, analogies, and moods 
that are indeed hers, though not all can discern them; though, 
of course, I fully admit that such characteristics may be more 
superficial and transitory, or more essential, vital, and abid- 
ing. The imagination, as admirably distinguished by Ruskin 
himself, will take hold of the heart of things, while the fancy 
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will glance from one surface similitude to the other, may even 
distort truth by seizing only on these, leading away from pro- 
founder analogies, and structural homologues more essential. 
But he who uses the so-called poetic diction which he has 
picked up by reading without personal feeling, who deals more- 
over in frigid conceits and artifices that attract attention only 
to his own technical skill, has touched the lowest deep, and is 
no seer, but a mere clever writer of verses. With respect to the 
value of this modern poetry of nature as a revelation, not of 
nature only, but also of man, consider a moment what Words- 
worth’s leechgatherer would be without the lonely moor, and 
the lonely moor without the leechgatherer ; they form together 
one vital unity. The leechgatherer is no common old man, 
but a very messenger of God to the poet, revealing to him the 
beauty of resignation and contentment. But he is disembodied, 
as it were, in the poet’s meditative imagination; he becomes 
a spiritual being of high order. That is not the way Shake- 
speare, or Moliére, or Homer would have represented him ; 
but it may be a true, and not a false way notwithstanding ; 
it may illuminate to the depths of him as no other method 
could do, and show him as he essentially is. What would 
Margaret in the ‘ Excursion’ be without the cottage on the 
moor? and her neglected garden, once so trim and tidy ? 
What would Shelley’s ‘ Alastor’ be without the magnificent 
scenery of mountain and stream amid which he moves onward 
to the close? They are one. They have joined hands, and 
interpret one another. The result of the poet’s meditation is 
neither man alone, nor nature alone, but some fair spiritual 
child of their espousals. This, I maintain, is somewhat dis- 
tinctively new and precious added to our intellectual and 
emotional treasure; we cannot afford to lose it; we are 
ungrateful not to thank the poet who procures it. 

The imaginative abstractions of Shelley are often grand, 
worthy of a poet of the first order, to be placed beside Milton’s 
magnificent abstraction, ‘ Far off His coming shone,’ What 
can be finer in this line than the periphrasis for, and personi- 
fication of, earthquake in ‘ Mont Blanc ’— 


Ts this the scene 
ae the old Earthquake Demon taught her young 
uin ? 


How wonderful is the personification of heavenly Love, 
‘Urania,’ in ‘Adonais!’—a passage worthy to be placed 
beside the ‘Stone him with hardened hearts,’ which I quoted 
from Shakespeare. Could dissertations or sermons say 80 
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well how love is wounded by want of love, and the spectacle 
of hard indifference or cruelty ? 
Out of her secret paradise she sped, 
Through camps and cities rough with stone and steel, 
And human hearts, which, to her aery tread 
Yielding not, wounded the invisible 
Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell. 
And barbéd tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they, 
Rent the soft form they never could repel, 
Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 
Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


But yet we haveto note something on the other side that may be 
justly urged against Shelley as poet. His perennial affluence of 
imagery, metaphor, beautiful phrase, and lovely rhythm some- 
times prevails to the injury of his substance, which is in danger 
of vanishing in a mere spray of verbal effects. His meaning is 
apt to be beaten out very thin. A peculiarity in him is that, 
whereas his power of interpreting and making us feel the life 
in nature, often through personifiéations, is so remarkable (as 
in ‘ The Cloud,’ the ‘Ode to the West Wind,’ and the ‘Hymn 
to Pan’), he sometimes endeavours to give a semblance of 
independent vitality to abstractions, which do not lend them- 
selves readily to such endeavour. Thus, greatly as I admire 
‘Adonais; an Elegy on the Death of Keats,’ I do think there 
is a certain frigidity and unreality in parts; I will not say a 
want of sincerity, because there is an atmosphere of true 
poetry in the very subtlest and most impalpable of the Shel- 
leyan abstractions. He breathed in rare atmospheres where 
none but himself could breathe; he delighted in disporting 
himself in a region between heaven and earth, in what occul- 
tism terms the astral region, or ether, among the phantasmal 
shadows, or more refined volatilizations of mundane solidities. 
At such times, as in the ‘ Witch of Atlas’ (which is an 
exquisite iridescence of the fancy and no more), he did not 
penetrate to the heart of things, but played, as it were, with 
the ghosts or wraiths of them only, more beautiful indeed, or 
as beautiful as any earthly appearance to sense, but not 
more spirit-sustaining or substantial. He dwells often in 
some nebulous region of rainbows which corresponds not to 
the laws of nature as known by sense or understanding, nor 
to the deeper spiritual laws in which these have their being. 
Thus when he sings of Dawn— 


On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire ; 

But the earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire— 
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this seems a mere gambol of fantasy, not true to the actual 
fact, and not suggesting anything more essential than the 
outward fact. In ‘Adonais’ I think most of us refuse to } 
realize the personification of the dreams and splendours, 
winged persuasions and veiled destinies, desires and adora- 
tions, adapted from Bion, but which with the Sicilian poet 
were pretty and very conceivable Cupids. Compare and con- 
trast Wordsworth’s wonderfully imaginative personifications 
in the ‘ Yew Trees,’ that solemnize and subdue the soul— 


Beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked, 

With unrejoicing berries—ghostly shapes 

May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight, Death the Skeleton, 

And Time the Shadow. 


But then to Shelley thoughts easily took palpable form, got 
themselves incarnated in some concrete image, more or less 
distinct, and thus he leaves his readers behind. He saw his 
thoughts. And indeed if we would pierce to the reality, we 
must remain in, or rather return to, the concrete—for that 
alone is real. And itis a lovely realm of faéry, all-harmonious 
in itself, that the poet bodies forth. But the stanzas about 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Echo lamenting Adonais 
seem almost extravagant in their sentiment, however béau- 
tiful. Only it was rather the ideal poet that Shelley was 
thinking of—Keats had become one with him. What lover 
of poetry has not wandered spellbound in the lush bowers of 
‘Prometheus Unbound,’ all woven of luxuriant trailers, and 
flushed over with rarest bloom? What exquisite inventions 
of Paradisal loveliness! Think of the childlike spirit of the 
Earth asleep in the light of his own smiles, and pillowed on 
his alabaster arms! The martyrdom of the demigod Pro- 
metheus, the benefactor of man, is the noble central motive ; 
but it is overgrown with entangled episode, imagery, and 
musical song. The poetry of Shelley wanders away at its 
own sweet will; there is an absence of concentrating, archi- 
tectonic, moulding power, giving unity; although we find 
generally unity of mood and lyrical feeling. The poet fades 
away down every lovely avenue of fresh suggestion opened out 
to him by his position of the moment. And so we are affected 
with a cloying excess of sweetness and profusion. ‘ But tell 
me where the senses mix,’ sings Tennyson. Shelley can. His 
metaphors, his epithets and similitudes, make you feel their 
essential kinship and unity, how they melt into and blend 
with one another, like odours of many flowers in the still 
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garden of the soul. But in such odes as the ‘ Ode to Liberty’ 
I do think there is no little confusion of imagery, and substi- 
tution of sounding words for definite thought or representation, 
an error so fatally reproduced and intensified in some of the 
poet’s disciples. Even the music is not always present. Yet 
what faults are not atoned for by such beauties as those in the 
utterances of Panthea ? 

And while Shelley is bold and extravagant, it is an Aischylean 
extravagance, that of genius, often magnificent. All through 
‘ Prometheus ’ he displays the mythopeeic faculty of the world’s 
primeval poets—a faculty shared with him by Keats. That 
passage about the orb that typifies the Earth, and the child- 
like spirit asleep in it, the lovely picture of the Chariot of the 
Hours, the songs of the earth and moon, are instances; also 
his visions of. the fairies, or nature-spirits, as sung by the 
fauns, with the delicious nightingale passage, all which Mr. 
Brooke has called ‘ Music of the Woods.’ The ‘ Mother of the 
Months’ is borne in her thin boat, floating up from her inter- 
lunar cave, ‘that orbed maiden, with white fire laden, whom 
mortals name the moon.’ One might almost be looking, as I 
have done, at those sacred pictures in the temple-tombs of 
Thebes painted so many thousands of years ago. He tells us 
stories about the sun, moon, and stars; he narrates their 
adventures. Of course I don’t vouch for the strict accuracy 
of all that; still I fancy it is much more true than to regard 
them as mere dead machines. We are told, indeed, by prosaists 
and dryasdusts that all religion, including nature-worship, 
arises from the mistake savages make in taking dreams of 
their dead friends for ghosts of them, which ghosts are after- 
wards stupidly supposed to animate natural objects. Well, I 
wonder what Shelley and Keats would have said to that! 
But we need not discuss it here and now. The truth is that 
nature is animate to the child, the primeval man, and the 
true poet. She was animate to Hesiod and Homer, though 
they had their own way of expressing their conviction, and we 
have ours. Certainly the new birth of inductive science, and our 
modern habit of observing details minutely, enable us to regard: 
nature more truly, as more aloof from man, more as she is in 
herself. Shelley saw trance-visions with shut eyes. They are 
ideal landscapes that he mostly paints us, hardly the land- 
scapes of earth; these he saw with inward eye, as he saw the 
vision of the child in the bay of Lerici when his outward eye 
was open, the child, who may have been his own little 
William, beckoning him from the sea; and shortly after we 
know how his beloved friend, the Sea, received him into her 
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bosom. But in the pageantry of skies, and clouds, and sea, and 
forest, and flowers he is at home ; in these he revels, the very 
Turner of poetry. ‘The Sensitive Plant’ reveals the essential 
soul of flowers. All the feminine sensitiveness of the poet, his 
gentleness, his almost irresponsible naiveté of incontrollably 
childlike impulse, made him feel with the pure, cool, passive, 
meek-blooded world of flowers, as with the world of infancy 
and animal life. Well did he call himself Ariel. He was a 
kind of elf, but semi-human; an olian lyre, breathed upon 
by every wandering wind, and yielding sweetest music. As 
an instance at once of his strong, clangorous, inspiring verbal 
music, so germane to the song of glorious aspiration for 
humanity that lifts him, and of many other excellences too, I 
need refer only to the chorus from ‘ Hellas,’ where note espe- 
cially the fine phrase, ‘ fed with morning,’ applied to the eagle. 
Then, as an example of sonorous blank verse, and of the 
happy employment of sounding geographical names, one of 
the notes of great contemplative poets, for instance of Milton, 
we may again take many passages from ‘ Alastor,’ and others 
from that poem to show the poet’s tender gentleness with all 
his brothers and sisters, the lower animals. The lines about 
Ethiopia powerfully appeal to one who has seen the temple of 
Denderah in Egypt. 


His wandering step, 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old: 
Athens, and Tyre, and Baalbek, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, - 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange, 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx, 
Dark Ethiopia in her desert hills 
Conceals. Among the ruined temples there, 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble demons watch 
The zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around, 
He lingered, poring on memorials 
Of the world’s growth ; through the long burning day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes, nor when the moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 


A good example of Shelley’s grand mountain landscapes 
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we may find in ‘Prometheus,’ where he paints the Alps at 
dawn. He loves the sublime, grandiose, vague ; yet in de- 
picting clouds, and wood, and sky, and flower, he was ex- 
quisitely minute and true to fact. The noble lines written i 
among the Euganean Hills are too long to quote; but these, it 
as also ‘ Julian and Maddalo,’ contain great pictures of sunset. al 
The brief lyrics, which after all are perhaps the most in- , 
estimable of Shelley’s gifts to us, merely as poetry, for per- 
fection of form, and exquisite feeling, express for the most 4 
part indefinable, unsatisfied longing, inconsolable regret, tender uae 
but poignant sorrow for the transitoriness of earthly things, 
beauty, love, and all delight; also an oppressive sense of the ane 
perversity and hard-heartedness of men—they are as the low i 
outweeping of a heart overweighted with the misery of this . 
world. The delicate evanescent grace of them is like nothing | a 
else in literature. I need but name—‘ When the lamp is oe) 
shattered,’ * the song sung by women over the sleeper in a 


Hellas, ‘ The Indian Serenade.’ 

Now I can say but a word on the poet’s philosophy. That 
we get in many poems—in ‘ Epipsychidion,’ ‘Mont Blanc,’ 
‘The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ;’ also in ‘ Prometheus,’ 
‘Hellas,’ and ‘ Adonais.’ The negative and materialistic i 
stage of ‘Queen Mab,’ written when he was a boy, was soon eee 
transcended and left behind. Shelley is an idealist in philo- ae 
sophy. The world is a phantasmagoria of impressions and 


* When the lamp is shattered, i) ae 

The light in the dust lies dead ; oe tt 
When the cloud is scattered, ie 

The rainbow’s glory is shed ; ‘ 
When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendour 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute :— Ee 
No song but sad dirges, ot 
Like the wind in a ruined cell, oe 
Or the mournful surges Hee 
That ring the dead seaman’s 


When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed. 
O Love, who bewailest ie | 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest : 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier ? Te 
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ideas, belonging to the soul or spirit; and love, or ideal 
beauty, is the essential nature of that spirit, the pervading 
principle of the universe. But all is one; diversity and 
variety are but passing manifestations of that One. This, 
briefly and meagrely, is the idea that runs through the poetry. 
Into his ethical theories I shall not here enter, beyond saying 
that he deifies impulse, instinct, and resents constraint, or 
law imposed ab extra by the State, even by conscience 
within. He would urge that the law of love is the highest 
law ; yet it is pretty well impossible in our present condition 
to merge the sense of duty altogether in that, though in the 
ideal and future existence even the sense of duty may be 
transcended. But swift transition was the keynote of Shelley’s 
impressionable nature, and it has been truly said that he 
thirsted for rapture, highly-strung enjoyment, the only con- 
dition of which is change. Yet no one laments the fading of 


our joys more pathetically. On the whole, Shelley was, and 


is our most inspired and possessed poet ; the most spontaneous 
and demonic, best example of that madness which Plato 
ascribes to the true bard. He is carried out of himself 
indeed, and reflects the world; yet his is an intense and rich 
personality: it is in one very distinct personality that the 
world is thus reflected, and, indeed, the poet is full of elaborate 
self-pourtrayals, though idealized, and therefore representa- 
tive. Yet I think he had not strength and grip enough, con- 
densation and fusion enough, to make him grasp the idea of 
will, of personality, of individual identity, nor does he make 
us feel it. That is to me the defect of his idealism, for 
ideas and phenomena can only be in thinking persons of 
given character; and that leaves him the poet of some 
delicious thrill or shimmer of ever-varying impressions or 
appearances, as also of hopelessness, impermanence, and 
inconstancy. 

Truly, nature-worship is related to impulse, passion, in- 
stinct, though there is a Nature beyond and beneath Nature, 
beyond mere appearance. There is a nature for sense and 
feeling, as well as a nature for conscience, affection, and 
reason. The faun and the satyr, the nymph, the naiad, and 
the elf laugh and play there. But beyond and behind them 
are angels, little children, the spirits of the just made perfect, 
and God Himself. There was a certain lack of stability, back- 
bone, and prehensile grasp in what Shelley wrote, even as in 
what he did. Love can only be in lovers; if you are to have 
noble constancy and permanence, you must be individual, as 
well as universal and impersonal. Perhaps the most beauti- 
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ful expression of Shelley’s idealism is put into the mouth of 
the mysterious Ahasuerus in ‘ Hellas.’ 

‘Adonais,’ besides philosophy, sublimated by imagination 
and feeling into poetry, contains a strange, longing prophecy 
of the manner of the poet’s own death. 


Made one with Nature ! 


wm, 


he sings concerning the dead, and who does not know that 
those we call dead may be made one with man? be felt as a 
presence in the home and abroad, to strengthen and sustain, 
to elevate and to bless? may even look out with their own 
dear eyes from eyes we name living ? 

‘ Adonais’ is not more about Keats than about Shelley. It 
is altogether in that sphere of the ideal and beautiful into 
which the poet ever lifted any special subject and person when 
he touched them. And thus, too, ‘Epipsychidion’ hardly 
concerns Emilia Viviani, but rather that supernal, celestial 
Loveliness for which his spirit thirsted, and with which, for a 
moment, he identified that one particular lady. 

RODEN NOEL. 


Art. III.—Michael Psellos : his Times and Writings. 


Tris a great pity for the public at large that the two highly 
interesting volumes M. Sathas has given to the world are in, 
to most, an unintelligible tongue. The author’s prologue is 
modern Greek; the works of Psellos, printed for the first 
time from MSS. in various libraries, are in that stilted 
Byzantine of the eleventh century which exasperates the 
keenest scholar. Yet the matter is of surpassing interest, 
containing as it does ‘a century of Byzantine history,’ written 
by the man who was minister and confidant of four emperors 
and three empresses, and in close intimacy with all the lead- 
ing men of his day. Besides this we have 205 letters written 
by Psellos on public and private business, numerous funeral 
orations, encomiums, and controversies, from which material 
we are able to draw for ourselves a perfect picture of Byzan- 
tine history and life during the days of this remarkable man. 

Psellos was the Voltaire of his age, perhaps evena really more 
capable man, for he possessed great culture and refinement 
in an age when literature was at its lowest ebb. Besides 
being the leading politician of his day, he was a prolific writer 
on politics, astronomy, medicine, music, theology, demonology, 
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and the virtues of stones. Furthermore, he was a connecting 
link between the past and the present, between ancient and 
modern Greece. In his works we read of customs which have 
filtered down through the corruption of Roman, Byzantine, 
and Turkish days, from classical times to our own; when 
Psellos lived they were in vogue in the capital of the East, now 
they may only be found in the remoter corners of Hellas. 
In his time Christianity had hardly conquered paganism, for 
very much of the old was then being blended with the new, 
which accounts for the curious existence even still of pagan 
ideas in the orthodox church. 

Psellos was the leading philosopher of his day. Through 
his instrumentality the university of Constantinople, which 
had been closed, was re-opened for a season; and, whilst occu- 
pying the professor’s chair, Psellos delivered a course of 
lectures. Like the philosophers of late Athenian life, he revived 
the study of Greek classics, and gave out curious ideas on 
the subject. To him Homer’s Iliad was an allegory, Troy was 
the world, the inhabitants of which neglected celestial beauty, 
and preferred carnal lusts—namely, Helen. Jupiter and the 
gods of the Iliad, he tells us, are but the God of the Chris- 
tians, the angels, cherubs, and saints. If Homer was Psellos’s 
Bible, Plato was the father of his church. Plato, he says, 
‘was the greatest of philosophers, the precursor of Chris- 
tianity.’ In all his lectures he fights for Plato and runs down 
Aristotle. Psellos may be said to have revived or kept alive 
that Platonic school which migrated to Italy a little later, 
and which travelled northwards and developed itself into 
modern freedom of thought. 

Such is the man whose history we read in the volumes M. 
Sathas has carefully edited from MSS. in Venice, Paris, and 
elsewhere ; and in perusing the pages with an intelligent eye, 
we can draw for ourselves a picture of an otherwise obscure 


- period of history when the Eastern Empire was rapidly falling 


into decay. From the funeral oration Psellos delivered over the 
grave of his mother we gather.most about his early life; but 
the authoress, Anna Comnena, who was Psellos’s pupil, gives 
us a few additional touches. He was born in Constantinople 
a.D. 1018, and was called Constantine. It was not till entering 
monastic life in later days that he took the additional name 
of Michael. His father, he tells us, was of a family which 
had counted patricians and consuls amongst its members, 
but now was in reduced circumstances, so that rigid economy 
had to be practised in the household, and a small commercial 
business carried on to secure a livelihood. Psellos did not 
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think very highly of his father’s intellectual capacities, and 
describes him as a man ‘who went through life easily, with- 
out actually making any false step, but with an equal course, 
like oi] which runs without noise.’ 

In sketching his father’s features Psellos says he was 
sketching his own, for every one said the likeness between 
them was ridiculous. So we may imagine him ‘tall as a 
cypress, erect as a reed, with beautiful eyes and gay expres- 
sion, well-marked eyebrows and aquiline nose.’ Our volu- 
minous writer was not wanting in self-conceit, and was careful, 
in painting his fatker’s portrait, to do himself justice. And then 
we wonder that the man whose life trickled like oil could have 
had for a son so active and irrepressible a man. Psellos 
evidently inherited his mental powers from his mother, of 
whom he says, ‘Divine Providence gave my father a wife, 
not an auxiliary or a lieutenant, but a chief, who took the 
initiative in all great undertakings.’ 

Such were the heads of this Byzantine household, a timid, 
apathetic, but honourable merchant, and a wife who had a 
mind and spirit strong enough for two, proud of her ancestors, 
and ambitious for her son. When Psellos was eight he left the 
primary schools, and his relatives met to give their advice as 
to what should be done with him. Luckily they decided to 
send him to the secondary schools, and his advance here was 
such that he could not only say the Iliad by heart, but 
explain the prosody and the rhythm. 

O my mother (writes Psellos in his funeral eulogy), you were not only 
at my side like a wise councillor, but you worked with me, and you gave 
me the benefit of your instruction. . . . You made me recite my lessons, 


and one would have said that you enjoyed nothing more than listening to 
a lesson on orthography, poetry, syntax, or construction. 


It was most unfortunate for this talented youth that he 
lived at a period of the greatest intellectual debasement, when 
the learned men of the day were utterly unable to appreciate 
the works of their ancestors, and when a scholar of more than 
ordinary note was supposed to have gained his knowledge by 
magic, like Photius, who was said to have received lessons in the 
black art from a Jewish sorcerer (Theoph. Cont. 670). The 
university was closed, and the only opening for a man who 
aspired to a literary career was to pay for private lessons from 
the few scholars that existed, and the merchant's family purse 
would not allow of this. So Psellos had to look elsewhere 
for a livelihood, for he had an only sister, who must be 
dowered with the paternal home and receive a settled income 


before the son got eae, This custom is still in vogue 
NO. CLXIV. 
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in parts of Greece, and daughters usually inherit the paternal 
mansion. 

- So at the age of sixteen Psellos was placed as clerk to a 
personage of distinction who was going to fili the post of 
judge in a distant province. And for the first time in his 
life he tells us he saw the country and the effect of the domes 
and towers of the great city from outside the walls. 

Soon after this his sister died, and her parents were in a 
position to recall their only surviving child, which they 
accordingly did without telling him the reason for so doing. 
And then we have some real touches of feeling, unlike the 
future hard statesman and sophist, which prove to us that 
Psellos was essentially a Greek when he chose to set aside the 
pedantic air of the courtier. In fact, Byzantine life, like its 
language, must have been double—the one natural and Hel- 
lenic, the other strained and artificial. 

Psellos entered the capital several days after his sister’s 
death, and on passing the cemetery saw mourners holding 
their lamentations over the grave. This is done to-day in the 
out-of-the-way parts of Greece. They make cakes of boiled 
corn («dAAvBa) on that day, and reassemble the relatives and 
hired mourners for renewed grief at the grave on the ninth 
and fortieth days, and at the expiration of six and twelve 
months after the death, when the cakes are distributed to the 
poor. He asked a bystander whose funeral it was, and learnt 
' for the first time of his sister’s death. He fainted; and his 
mother, he tells us, ‘for the first time ventured to raise her 
veil without fearing to expose her face to the regard of men.’ 
It is a custom still in remote villages of Greece for women to 


hide their faces in public. Many travellers will tell you that ~ 


they have learnt it from the Turks; but I have seen it in 
islands where Turkish influence and Turkish customs have 
scarcely penetrated at all. It is a castom which has survived 
from the days when Homer represents Penelope as followed 
by two women, her face covered with a magnificent veil. 

Psellos recovered his composure, and went to the grave to 
sing an improvised lament (“o:pordyia), just like a peasant 
would do to-day in a remote corner of Greece; and the words 
he tells us he gave utterance to closely resemble those I 
have heard again and again on these occasions used by the 
relatives and hired mourners at funerals, just like the wails 
sung by those hired mourners in ancient days. 

Psellos’s mother in the agony of her grief then and there 
dedicated herself to a religious life, and established herself in 
a hermitage near the grave of her lost child, imploring the 
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Virgin to preserve the only remaining one she had. This is 
the sort of thing the Byzantines were accustomed to do, and 
to a small extent is done by the Greeks to-day. When they 
have worked hard and are tired of the anxieties and trials of 
life they retire to a convent. Statesmen, military men, em- 
perors, all did it, just as an English officer retires to the 
country, and loses money over his farm. But as a nun she 
did not relinquish her interest or her ambition for her son, 
who, since the family purse was fuller, had now become a 
student, and was showing great promise. In the evenings he 
would retire to his mother’s cell and there go through his 
work with her. The absence of proper aivantages greatly 
impeded his progress: he wished to master the intricacies of 
Byzantine law as well as philosophy, but the course his 
studies had hitherto taken, and his father’s poverty, prevented 
him from getting the necessary instructor; so he entered into 
a curious literary compact with one Xiphitinos, with whom he 
was to be associated through life on terms of the greatest 
intimacy. Their compact was this: Xiphitinos was to be 
Psellos’s pupil as far as philosophy was concerned, Psellos 
was to be Xiphitinos’s pupil as far as law was concerned, and 
the result was highly satisfactory for both parties—the one 
became patriarch, the other confidant of many rulers. 

Into the intrigues of the Byzantine court at this period, and 
especially a few years later, when Psellos himself entered it in 
a subordinate character, his historical reminiscences give us 
a keen insight. The last of the male descendants of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, of the Macedonian line, which had ruled 
in the East for a century and a half, was on his deathbed: 
Constantine VIII. was about to leave behind him only two 
daughters, both of them well on in years. So he felt the 
necessity of having one of them at least married. Zoe and 
Theodora were their names, the former of whom, though 
forty- five years of age, appears to have been the most attrac- 
tive according to Psellos, and the one selected by her dying 
father for matrimony. The emperor sent for one Romands 
Argyros, promised him Zoe in marriage, or the alternative of 
having his eyes put out. Romanos, though he had an affec- 
tionate wife of his own, to whom he was ‘ strongly attached,’ 
our author tells us, preferred his eyesight and the imperial 
throne to blindness and domestic felicity. On the death of 
Constantine, Zoe, Romanos, and Theodora ascended the 
imperial throne, and ruled conjointly. Even Psellos, who 
does his best to gloss over the imperfections of his rulers, 
admits that the Empress Zoe was an atrocious character, 
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surrounding herself with eunuchs, monks, and buffoons, 
keeping a sort of Christian harem. She soon demon- 
strated a disgust for her husband, and took as her lover 
Michael the Paphlagonian, and together they determined to 
dispatch the Prince Consort; after three years of wedded 
life with Zoe poor Romands was given a slow poison, which 
did not take effect as quickly as they could wish, so the 
guilty pair were obliged to stifle him in a bath. 

Michael the Paphlagonian ascended the triple throne as 
husband of Zoe, and was called Michael IV. Psellos says, ‘I 
cannot altogether praise him, or blame him; assuredly I do 
not approve of his ingratitude to his benefactress. But never- 
theless I cannot reproach him for fearing lest she should treat 
him as she had done her former husband.’ The murder of 
Romanos was avenged when Zoe gave her hand to her para- 
mour. She laid up for herself a store of troubles. It was in 
the reign of Michael IV. that Psellos entered into office under 
Leichondes, who had been a fellow-scholar of his, and who, 
when appointed minister, saw fit to give his old comrade a 
helping hand. 

Psellos was first, however, appointed judge at Philadelphia, 
but Constantinople and its life were as dear to him as Paris is 
to a Frenchman ; and his satisfaction was unfeigned when an 
order was sent to him to return, and he was appointed to the 
palace as Under Secretary of State in 1041. 

Michael IV., after causing his wife and sister-in-law an 
infinity of trouble, which does not concern us here, eventually 
decided to retire into a convent; but the Empress Zoe seemed 
unable to do without male support, and for the present, tired 
of husbands, tried a new experiment, and associated a nephew 
of Michael IV.’s, Michael Kalophates, with her and her sister 
on the throne. This young man was like his uncle—no sooner 
did he feel himself safely established on the throne, than he 
and another uncle attempted to dethrone the two old em- 
presses, imprisoned them in their palaces, and treated them 
atrociously. But popular feeling declared itself strongly in 
favour of the last two scions of the Macedonian house, and 
the crowd outside the palaces loudly shouted that they would 
have none other for their rulers but Zoe and Theodora. 

Psellos gives us a most graphic account of this rebellion, 
and tells us how busy he was: from early morning he never 
ceased to run from the palace of Zoe to the palace of Theodora 
with the latest news, observing, intriguing, carefully securing 
his position with both parties, at one time haranguing the 
people, and at another time curbing their impetuosity just as 
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he thought most politic, and by evening, he tells us, ‘the less 
violent were shouting on the public places, and had already 


composed songs on the event;’ so the conspirators thought | 


discretion the better part of valour, and fled to the monastery 
of Stoudion. : 

The etymology of the name of this monastery is curious: in 
full it would be és 7d povacrips tod Aios, ‘the monastery of 
Jupiter.’ In modern Greek ’oro is frequently inserted before 
the name of a place, and becomes incorporated in the name 
itself, thus, Stamboul= és tv modu, ‘to the city;’ m being 
always pronounced like a b, when n or m comes before it. 

Meanwhile Psellos repaired himself to the convent, on the 
horns of the altar of which the uncle and nephew had taken 
refuge, and tells us: 


The angry populace had penetrated even the sanctuary, and threatened 
to tear the suppliants in pieces as they embraced the sacred table, and I 
found myself at the right of the altar shedding tears. When the wretched 
men saw that I did not menace them, like the others, but that I hada 
kindly countenance, and was touched at their plight, they came nearer to 
me, and I advanced a few steps nearer to them. I blamed the nobilissimus 
(the uncle) for the part he had taken in the emperor’s ambitious projects 
against the empress ; and then, addressing myself to the emperor, I asked 
him what fault he had to find with his adopted mother, his sovereign, 
that he had meditated such an attempt on her. The nobilissimus tried 
hard to excuse himself, and assured me that he had taken no part in the 
projects of his kinsman. And the usurper in his turn lowered his head, 
groaning and shedding tears copiously, and said, ‘No, my God, it is not 
unjust that I should suffer the penalty of my crimes;’ and afresh he em- 
braeed the sacred table with all his might. 


Psellos cannot have exerted himself very strenuously to 
save the uncle and nephew, for the populace eventually seized 
them as they clung to the altar and dragged them out into 
the public place, where their eyes were put out. Psellos 
witnessed this scene himself, and concluded his account of the 
matter with these words: ‘ Such was the end of the tyranny.’ 

This transaction being the first of the many revolutions of 
the day in which Psellos was personally mixed up, seems to 
have made a great impression on him, for he gives no less 
than twenty pages of his history to an account of it; and 
doubtless the success and safety which his cautious conduct 
secured for him, and his popularity with all parties, determined 
him on adopting similar tactics for the future; for never was 
there a more deliberate time-server than our philosopher, and 
he glories in the fact. 

One would have thought that the Empress Zoe would have 
had enough of men and their fickle ways by this time ; but no! 
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During her union with Michael the Paphlagonian, and during 
the period when she adopted his nephew, she found time to 
receive the addresses of one Constantine Mondmachos. Each 
of the emperors banished him in turn to Lesbos, where Psellos 
tells us he lived in constant dread of an order being sent out 
for his execution ; but it never came, and to his intense surprise 
instead came an affectionate letter from the Empress Zoe, 
offering him her hand, and a seat on the imperial throne on 
the fall of young Michael Y. 

At this juncture Psellos thinks fit to be a little discursive, 
and to enliven the dry facts with descriptions of the two old 
empresses. He describes them as seated on their throne 
covered with ornaments, with the narthex or wand of office in 
their hands. This narthex was a reed (ferula), which is common 
enough in the East ; the reed in fact in which Prometheus, as 
the legend ran, brought fire down from heaven, was the narthex. 
It is still used for the purpose of carrying fire in remote parts. 


‘When the day is windy a woman will light a taper, put it in a 


reed, and carry it home if she is without a light for her fire ; 
and in the island of Lesbos this reed is still called vapO@nxa. 
On either side of the empresses stood officials armed with rods 
and swords, and seldiers who held heavy axes on their right 
shoulder. Around this body-guard there was a second circle of 


warriors, and one and all of them had their eyes cast on the 


ground out of respect for the sex of their sovereigns. It seems 
wonderful to us that in a country where female retirement 
was so much insisted on the throne should be given up to 
two old women; but the right of women to succeed was a 
Roman custom, and when imported to Greek soil it gave rise 
to curious anomalies. Until they ascended the throne, at the 
age of forty-five, Zoe and her sister had been kept in the 
greatest seclusion and ignorance. No wonder that they dis- 
graced themselves in after life ! 

‘ The Empress Zoe,’ says Psellos, ‘ was quick and passionate. 
With perfect indifference she would give her verdicts on life 
and death; she was of moderate height, she had grand eyes 
and heavy formidable eyebrows, a slightly aquiline nose, and 
a head of fair hair, and a body of astonishing whiteness.’ 
How Psellos managed to see so much ina court where the 
eyes were always to be averted from the sovereigns, he does 
not tell us. Zoe seems to have borne her years remarkably 
well, and to have been an imposing woman. We have no 
description of Theodora, but, from what we gather, she seems 
to have been a weak, incapable woman, who only assisted her 
sister in that lavish ‘expenditure which laid the seeds of that 
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ruin and decay which was fast gathering around the Byzantine 
court. 

So Zoe sent for Constantine Mondmachos, and on his 
marriage with her he ascended the throne with the two 
empresses, and during all this business Psellos played his 
cards with his wonted adroitness, for Monomachos appointed 
him imperial secretary and manager of all the private corre- 
spondence. In short, he became the emperor’s confidant and 
right-hand man. On this account our historian apologizes for 
speaking of his master at such length, seeing that he knew 
about all his private affairs. He gives us a most eulogistic 
portrait of his master, oftentimes bordering on the ridiculous ; 
for in one letter addressed to him he draws a comparison 
between the emperor and the sun, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. Probably it was the usual style of addressing 
exalted individuals; but these letters, as printed by M. Sathas, 
read oddly enough, as the writing of a man who is clever, 
shrewd, and the best scholar of his time. But in his history 


Psellos is more chary of his praise. Evidently as an historian » 


he had a conscience which prevented him from praising too 
fulsomely a man whose faults he knew to be many, whatever 
he might feel constrained to do in his correspondence and to 
his face. So he tells us a great many things about the new 
emperor, which expose to us his character as it was. 

Though married to the Empress Zoe, Constantine did not 
think it necessary to give her his undivided affection, for when 
in Lesbos he had made the acquaintance of the daughter of 
one Romands Skleros, whom Psellos ealled Sklerena; and 
when he ascended the throne he built for her a palace, and 
undisguisedly made her the object of his love. Poor old Zoe 
behaved very well, says Psellos, in this business. ‘Age had 
extinguished her passions, and spared her the torments of 
jealousy ; she was now too old for love,’ and instead of flying 
into a rage and poisoning Mondmachos, she did all honour to 
Sklerena, gave her the title of ‘ Sebasta,’ and apartments in 
her own palace, and caused her to rank next after the two 
empresses. 

Cunning, sly Psellos! he had not been a courtier so many 
years for nothing; he saw that so important a person as 
Sklerena ought to be made much of, and in describing her he 
writes almost apologetically. ‘Such was the amenity of her 
character that she could soften the rocks. . . . She loved to 
question me on Hellenic myths, and blended in her conversa- 
tion what she had learned from men of science. She possessed 
a talent which few women have—that of listening.’ 
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Mondmachos seems to have shown a marked partiality for 
men of talent; he associated Leichondes, Xiphitinos, and 
Psellos in all his councils, of which the old professor, Johannes 
Byzantios, was appointed prime minister. In this cabinet 
Psellos got more than one portfolio, he tells us, which so 
aroused the jealousies of those from without, that Mondmachos 
was constrained to leave him only that of grand chamberlain 
(Beorapyés) and the title of iméptipos. 

Sklerena ‘the worshipful’ died, and after her death Mon6- 
_machos seems to have acted in anything but a manner 
befitting his exalted position. ‘A certain buffoon had access 
to the palace,’ Psellos tells us, and as is the case with 
those he does not like, he refrains from mentioning their 
names, ‘thereby consigning them to oblivion—a_ terrible 
revenge for the historian to take. This buffoon seems to 
have gained unwonted power in the imperial household by 
his audacity and wit, actually venturing to tell the old 
Empress Theodora that a report was spread in the city that 
she had had a baby; ‘and he imitated the cries of the sup- 
posed child so ridiculously that the imperial household laughed ° 
till the tears rolled down their faces, and we had to appear to- 
laugh at such scenes when there was cause rather to cry.’ 

One point, however, Psellos and his learned friends obtained 
from the emperor, and this was the re-opening of the Con- 
stantinopolitan University, and Psellos without regret seems 
to have left the palace and become ‘consul of the philo- 
sophers.’ It was then that he delivered his lectures on the 
Iliad and on Plato, and strove as far as in him lay to revive 
the old Hellenic studies and the schools of the philosophers, 
bitterly reproaching his contemporaries for their neglect of 
learning, and saying that the heritage of study had passed 
from the Greeks to the Assyrians, the Medes, and the Egyp- 
tians, ‘so that the result tended to barbarize the Hellenes 
and to Hellenize the barbarians.’ 

It was certainly a bold doctrine to establish in the very heart 
of orthodoxy that Plato was the father of the Christian religion; 
and nothing more proves the licence given to heterodoxy 
in those days, and the absence of all that narrow-mindedness 
which characterized the Western Church, than the fact that 
the patriarch Keroullarios not only winked at this teaching, 
but sent his nephews to take lessons at the feet of Psellos. 
Controversies of a very hot nature took place within the walls 
of the re-opened university. Whilst Psellos upheld Plato, 
others upheld Aristotle, and over these points the disputations 
grew so hot that Mondmachos was obliged to close the uni- 
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versity again and recall the learned doctors to their work at 
the palace. 

It was at this time that Psellos found time to write many 
of his works. His treatise on Demonology was one of them, 
which is characterized by sound common sense; in it he 
attacks in an able manner the doctrine then in vogue about 
_ demons, which was preached by a sect called the Euchite. 
‘Indeed,’ writes Psellos, ‘the things themselves proclaim in a 
barefaced manner that they are made up of vanity, imposture, 
and a groundless imagination.’ This doctrine of demonology, 
however, held firm hold of the people, and is still believed. 
There are demons, they tell you, which hover in mid-air to 
— the souls of the wicked which are vainly flitting heaven- 
wards. 

In his book on the virtues of stones Psellos does not 
show so much practical sense, yet he gives us a true insight 
into the medical lore of the time. ‘The blood-stone,’ he says, 
‘is so called because it is sprinkled with water of a bloody 
colour, and heals ophthalmia; the amethyst is of a hyacinth 
colour, and heals headaches, and makes tipplers sober—hence 
its name d-ueOecrys,’ and so on. 

On their return to the imperial household they found 
everything disorganized. Mondmacios had supplanted Psellos 
by a man whom he again refuses to name, but says, ‘ They 
govern us with wretches whom we had redeemed from slavery. 
Important posts are not given to the Pericles and Themistocles 
of the age, but to the most vile Spartacus.’ In this state of 
affairs Psellos and his friends decided to go into a monastery. 
Leichondes, Xiphitinos, and Johannes Byzantios set off at once 
without delay, but Psellos was moved by the emperor’s 
entreaties to tarry just a little longer; but then our author got 
ill and had some unpleasant religious thoughts, which finally 
decided him to join his friends at the monastery on Mount 
Olympus, in Bithynia, in spite of all the emperor could say to 
dissuade him. 

Nothing shows us more clearly the extraordinary versatility 
of this man than his conduct in this transaction. He went 
full of enthusiasm for his new calling, he took the name of 
Michael by which after-ages have generally known him, and 
as he approached the sacred mountain he tells us that he was 
entranced beyond measure at reaching a spot at last ‘ where 
so many pious hermits sing with the angels the praises of the 
Highest.’ But his enthusiasm for a monastic life soon died 
away: no sooner had he put on the monk’s dress than he 
began to pine for the life and society of his dear Constanti- 
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nople; his love of refinement and elegant tastes revolted at 
the ignorance and baseness of the ascetic monks with whom 
he had thrown in his lot—monks who called his dearly beloved 
Plato ‘the Hellenic Satan.’ He could stand it no longer, and 
even his friend Xiphitinos, whose companionship had been 
one of his chief inducements to enter the monastery, turned 
morose and ascetic too. Finally, to the great scandal of 
every monk in the Eastern Empire, Michael Psellos cast off 
his cowl and set off again for Constantinople. A monk named 
Jacob took upon himself to write a letter disparaging Psellos | 
and the unusual course he had taken, but Psellos answered 
him in a most satirical lampoon ‘which, more than any- 
thing else, shows the entire absence of any restriction on 
religious dogmas. M. Sathas gives it to us, and amongst 
other observations Psellos writes : 


O, insatiable Jacob, you have not planted vines in your lifetime, but 
you have eaten many grapes; you have not trodden the grapes with your 
feet, but you have Awe whole vats full of wine; ... your body is 
exuding with the vapours of wine. Put on a panther skin, shake the 
thyrsus, invoke Dionysos, and cry Eve! We will crown your forehead 
with vine tendrils, father Jacob! old Silenos! 


On his return to his dear Constantinople Psellos found 
affairs very much altered. The Empress Zoe was dead, her 
consort Mondmachos was dead, and the old Empress Theodora, 
the last of the house of Porphyrogenitus, ruled the empire in 
an exceedingly lax sort of way, with the aid of eunuchs. At 
length she was induced to choose as assistant in ruling, and 
probable successor, a weak old man, Michael Stratioticos, 
whom Psellos contemptuously speaks of as ‘a philosopher on 
unphilosophical things; that is to say, not a real philosopher, 
but one who apes to be so.’ On the death of Theodora the 
position of this Emperor was soon assailed by Isaac Comnenus. 

Psellos was chosen by the Emperor Michael to go as mediator, 
and if possible to arrange terms by which the empire should be 
left to him for life; in this delicate missien our historian showed 
his usual characteristic of finesse. Isaac Comnenus was en- 
camped just across the Bosphorus, and thither Psellos went to 
conduct negotiations. His account of his terror on this occa- 
sion is highly ludicrous. He tells us that he quite expected to 
be assassinated in his tent. On the last night he remained 
in the camp he could not sleep at all, and at the slightest 
noise he started up thinking the executioner was at hand. 
‘As day came on I grew more calm,’ he adds, ‘ and I felt that 
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it would be a far less grievous misfortune to be put to death 
in daylight.’ However, no one apparently wished to kill him, 
and he was permitted to return in safety to Constantinople. 
No sooner had Isaac Comnenus crossed the Bosphorus and 
turned Michael Stratioticos off the throne, than he sent 
for Psellos, asked his advice on State affairs, and made him 
‘the best of friends and President of the Senate.’ 

This characteristic of self-preservation and obsequious 
respect for the rising star is very obvious in this transaction. 
He had now for years served as adviser to the house of Por- 
phyrogenitus. That line was extinct; he recognized the rising 
power of Comnenus, and doubtless in that expedition of trust 
which took him across the Bosphorus he not only paved the 
way for his future advancement, -but warded off the dangers of 
assassination which seemed to threaten the chosen servant 
of the falling emperor. 

Another circumstance which occurred at this time does not 
exactly reflect much credit on our author. The Emperor 
Isaac Comnenus was jealous at the growing power of the 
patriarch Keroullarios; he thought that the head of the 
Eastern Church had aspirations for power temporal as well 
as spiritual, such as the Roman pontiff Hildebrand was just 
then asserting for himself; so he sent for Psellos and en- 
trusted him with the delicate office of humbling the patriarch. 
He did this in a most effectual way by impeaching him in 
public for treason, and at the same time accusing him of 
Chaldaic heresies. It is impossible for us to tell what grounds 
he had to go upon, or what powers he had had given him. All we 
know is that Keroullarios disdained to answer the accusations 
brought against him, and went home and died. Immediately 
there was a reaction in his favour, the people said that his 
hand, though dead, was still raised in benediction; the 
emperor shed tears of regret, and anybody but Michael Psellos 
would probably in a similar situation have found his position 
difficult. But he seems to have been quite equal to the 
occasion ; he pronounced a funeral oration over the deceased 
patriarch’s grave, given us by M. Sathas, in which he 
spoke of ‘that holy prelate, that martyr of orthodoxy,’ and 
quite ignored the fact that he had been the chief cause of 
his death. It appears wonderful to our eyes that such things 
as these could for a moment have been tolerated; but it is 
impossible for us nowadays to grasp the horrible corruption of 
an age when the license of those in power was unlimited. 

After a brief period of two years Isaac Comnenus, worn out 
by ill-health, and desirous of exchanging his throne for religious 
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seclusion, determined on an unusually noble course. Instead 


of naming as his successor one of his own family, he chose to 
put the imperial crown on the head of Constantine, a member 
of the noble house of Doukas. Psellos gives us a graphic de- 
scription of this transaction: how the emperor in his chamber 
of sickness was conflicted by doubts, and hesitated to perform 
the deed he wished ; how Constantine Doukas, on his side, 
was harassed by uncertainty and the awkwardness of his 
position ; how the nobles were all gathered in conclave in the 
palace, and none of them durst move in the matter; how 
Psellos himself solved the difficulty by placing the imperial 
crown on the head of Constantine and announcing the fact to 
Isaac. He tells us this story in a very simple fashion. It did 
not matter to him who was emperor; he was very good friends 
with Isaac Comnenus, and all his life had been on intimate 
terms with Constantine Doukas. It reads more like playing at 
sovereignty than sovereignty itself ; for the people outside were 
told to cheer for their new emperor, which they accordingly 
did, and Psellos was again in the post of adviser-general to 
the crown. 

The account Psellos gives us of the reign and times of 
Constantine X. is not nearly so interesting ; it isa too obvious 
eulogy, written in the reign of his son, Michael VI., whose 
preceptor Psellos had been. It was the age of female rule just 
now, for Constantine did not long survive his elevation to the 
throne, and left the empire and the guardianship of his young 
son to his widow Eudoxia, with injunctions not to marry 
again; and for a third time we find Psellos the confidant of 
an empress. Eudoxia was a lady of marked literary tastes, 
for under the influence of Psellos and his literary colleagues 
literature had become the fashion in the Byzantine capital. 
Kudoxia occupied her leisure moments in writing poems on 
trivial subjects, such, for example, as ‘ Ariadne’s hair,’ and in 
a work on the occupations suitable to a princess. But it was 
apparently this love for literature which attracted her to 
Psellos, and in searching for a cause for his universal popularity. 
we may attribute it to this: he was probably the only agreeable, 
enlightened man of his day, the only man whose judgment 
was based on a practical knowledge of the world. Yet with 
literature his influence with Eudoxia stopped ; he could not pre- 


vent her from becoming enamoured of a handsome young sol- 


dier, Romanos Diogenes by name, whom she actually rescued 
from the gallows and raised to the throne as her colleague, and 
to whom Psellos writes one of those horribly fulsome letters 
which M. Sathas gives us; but in his history he quite con- 
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tradicts himself, and speaks of him as ‘a branch of a race of 
traitors.’ 

Whatever faults Romands Diogenes may have had in private 
life, he was a brave soldier, and one of the last of the weak rulers 
of Constantinople who made any attempt to attack the Turks on 
their own ground and prevent their progress westwards ; but the 
party against him at Constantinople, of which we may presume 
Psellos was a member, was too strong ; they opposed his brave 
plans in every way, and eventually betrayed him into the hands 
of the Ottomans. On his return to freedom poor Romands 
was condemned to have his eyes put out, Eudoxia was de- 
throned, and Michael VI., Psellos’s pupil, was raised to the 
throne. There can be little doubt, though he does not admit 
it, that Psellos was the principal mover in the overthrow of 
Romanés ; his position as pedagogue of a young, vacillating 
emperor would give him unlimited power, and it is just like 
him to write a letter of fulsome pity to poor Romands, who 
was dying from the effects of having had his eyes put out 
by an unskilled executioner. This letter M. Sathas gives us, 
and it makes one’s blood run cold. 

After the young emperor, Michael VI.,, ascended the throne 
Psellos ruled the imperial household, guiding acd fattéring 
his pupil in his usual obsequious-way, and he was mixed up 
in no more revolutions. At length, weary of life aad“its up- 
certainties, he persuaded his emperor to join him in entering 
a convent, and in 1077 Psellos and Michael VI. entered upon 
a monastic life from which they never emerged. 

No very satisfactory verdict can be passed on Psellos after 
a perusal of his writings. His excuse must be that he lived 
when he did, in the most despicable times of that decaying 
Eastern empire. Had he lived in brighter days he would un- 
doubtedly have risen to distinction in literature, for he struggled 
even then to revive the dying name of Hellenist, and in some 
of his letters he laments bitterly over the state into which 
Greece, properly so-called, had fallen. In writing to a man 
who had refused the prefecture of Greece he thus expresses 
himself: ‘If the famous and envied fields of glorious Greece, 
if the noble land from whence came forth the warriors of 
Marathon, the Philips, and the Alexanders of olden days are 
not sufficient for your pleasure and support, what portion of 
the inhabited globe, I ask, is worthy to receive you ?’ 

Psellos took a lively interest in the antiquities of his country, 
and formed a private museum of ancient marbles. The bygone 
glories of his country were for ever foremost in his mind; the 
miserable petty intrigues of the court in which he lived must 
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have galled his other nature, for, as we have seen, a Byzantine 
always had two natures, and these documents which M. Sathas 
has published prove to us that even in the darkest times of 
history there existed sparks of better things, which scintillate 
through the prevailing gloom. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


Art. IV.—American Poets and Poetry. 


(1) The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, of Bayard Taylor, of Bret Harte, of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

(2) The Emigrant’s Story, and other Poems. By J. P. Trow- 


BRIDGE. 

(8) Pike County Ballads, and other Pieces. By Joun Hay. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 

| (4) Bryant's Poetical Works. New York: Appleton and Co. 
(5) Leaves of Grass. By Waut Wurman. J. R. Osgood and Co. 
(6) Longfellow’s Poems. 


Mr. retirement from the American Ministry in 
London ° waz ‘felt as ho other diplomatic change has been 


i and humourist with sincere and almost affectionate gratitude. 
i) They owe him many a vivid impression and profound thought, 
i many a new view, many a hearty laugh; not a few owe him 
their first introduction to the native literature of his country, 
then scarcely emerged from infancy. A few vigorous and 
powerful lyrics, sadly disfigured by republican and other 
fanaticism, one or two graceful legends and parables, had 
attracted the attention of students. ‘The Fable for Critics’ 
first made him at all widely known to English readers. Slight 
in structure, full of amusing persiflage and clever criticism, 
{ that sparkling jew d’esprit attained considerable if not general 
| popularity, and will perhaps be remembered longer than the 
i). far more impressive and impassioned political satires on 
i which his present reputation chiefly rests. At that time the 
American books that formed part of our popular reading in 
this country might almost have been counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Some of Bryant’s shorter pieces were already 
among those that every schoolgirl learned by rote. Long- 
fellow found a place on every young lady’s book-shelf, even 
where Byron was excluded and Tennyson half reluctantly 
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i) but as a subject of raticnal regret. Thousands of English- 
men who never saw or heard the Minister remember the poet 
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admitted by maternal strictness. The quiet and genial 
humour, the light and delicate pathos of Washington Irving, 
were enjoyed by thousands and praised by all. ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ was, next to the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ the most universally popular of all works of fiction, 
owing mainly to its theme, to its intense and varied interest 
and tragic pathos, and, in spite of much misrepresentation 
and more ignorance, to the lifelike clearness and force with 
which it painted a social system strange and scarcely con- 
ceivable to its readers. It had, moreover, one supreme artificial 
advantage. It was a sensational story of sustained power and 
passionate feeling, licensed in a million households from which 
fiction as such was rigorously excluded ; the first indulgence of 
the kind allowed to myriads of young people to whom Walter 
Scott and Cooper were as sternly forbidden as the excitement 
of the dance or the fascination of the theatre. ‘ Queechy’ 
and ‘The Wide, Wide World’ were among the choicest 
favourites of the nursery and the schoolroom, as dear to 
quiet sentimental girls as Marryat’s novels or Cooper's 
Indian tales to noisy and adventurous boys. ‘The fiery 
Abolitionism of ‘ Uncle Tom,’ the local flavour and colour of 
Miss Wetherell’s tales, were unmistakably American; but 
many English readers hardly remembered—not a few, we 
believe, were actually ignorant—that the poet whose volumes 
stood between Tennyson and Mrs. Hemans on young ladies’ 
private shelves, the humourist whom so many preferred as 
gentler and more human than Thackeray, livelier and more 
modern than Lamb, the authors of the only fictions they 
could read without reproof or self-reproach, were not their 
countryfolk. Mr. Lowell’s metrical review, sparkling with 
puns and jests and jeux de mots, and above all with tours de 
Jorce in rhyme unrivalled save in the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
first made the rising generation aware of the existence of a 
real American literature. 

That literature, indeed, was of somewhat recent origin. Teo 
American books now read are fifty years old. In the first 
quarter of this century the reading of the American public— 
proportionately a larger and perhaps more discriminating 
public than our own—was essentially English. Political and 
theological zeal had produced an abundant crop of controversial 
sermons, treatises, and pamphlets. Local patriotism had 
gathered, in the transactions of small societies and individual 
writings, materials for future history. But these, no more 
than the newspapers and periodicals of which each elder state 


and each considerable city boasted one or more, were properly . 
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literature. The educated and lettered households of America — 
were seldom wealthy, and yet more seldom leisurely. The aris- 
tocracy of the States consisted of lawyers and teachers, mer- 
chants, planters, and farmers, for the most part of very moderate 
means. The household slaves of the South required a close 
and constant superintendence. In the North, servants were few 
and costly, most of them literally ‘ helps,’ taken from poorer 
or more numerous families to share the family life and duties 
of those into which they were admitted. During the day the 
ladies were as busy with household cares as their husbands 
and fathers in professional labours. Their libraries were 
small; distance, cost, and Puritanic tradition enforced a 
wholesome natural selection. Neither men nor women had 
time to write for love, or could hope to write for money. In 
the latter respect, indeed, their grandchildren are still at no 
little disadvantage. While the right of piracy is jealously 
maintained by the American public and publishers, native 
industry must despair of competing in the general market 
with the cheapness of stolen goods. Only those who enjoy 
a natural protection—journalists and specialists, with the 
few whose works, in virtue of intrinsic merit, have become 
classics of the common language—can hold their own against 
unpaid and involuntary rivals. Hence those American books 
which form a distinct element of our common literature, 
belong, with few exceptions, to two or three classes. We 
may set aside the stores of scientific and practical informa- 
tion hidden in Survey Reports and State papers; and, again, 
that enormous mass of books and pamphlets, military and 
controversial, which will furnish some future writer with the 
materials for aclassic history of the Civil War. The remain- 
ing American literature consists either of works American 
only by the accident of authorship, like Prescott’s and Mot- 
ley’s histories, Longfellow’s and Bryant’s poems, James’s and 
Julian Hawthorne’s novels; or of works essentially national 
in topic and treatment, chiefly those of humourists in prose 
and verse, of whom Mr. Lowell and Mr. Leland, Bret Harte 
and Artemus Ward, are perhaps the most familiar examples 
—works which only Americans could or would have written. 
The ‘Fable for Critics’ marks a literary epoch ; the fusion 
of American and English literature, and the growth in that 
common literature of a distinctive American school. Of the 
poets, novelists, essayists, and littérateurs so vividly, sharply, 
and for the most part truly characterized in Mr. Lowell’s 
sparkling verses, a majority might have written on either 
side of the Atlantic. Bryant, whose works lie so wholly 
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apart from his life, so truly detached from the immediate 
interests, passions, and storms of the world around, might 
have dwelt in some quiet cottage at Highgate, and pursued 
a busy professional life, or secluded himself wholly from life’s 
practical business, in the one city on earth noisier, busier, 
and wealthier than New York. The two American poets 
whose rank and claims posterity may conceivably forget, but 
will never question—the interest of whose works is human 
and perennial, not local or ephemeral, whose art has drawn 
its inspiration and its themes from history or from nature— 
are American by birth alone; children of the common race, 
masters of the common tongue, and nowise New Englanders 
or New Yorkers, Republicans or Democrats. Bryant’s poetry 
is even more completely detached, more exclusively and 
purely poetic, more full of the calm and grandeur, the silence 
and immobility of Nature, the universal and eternal aspects 
of human life and thought and feeling than Longfellow’s. 
It is difficult to imagine either poet a favourite of London or 
New York society, a man of fashion or of business, a poli- 
tician or a partizan. But comparing the two, the love of 
Nature, the reflective calm that belongs to the ideal life of 
poetic seclusion, is less signally marked in the man who has 
always lived in a quiet, rural New England village, amid a 
small choice society of kindred spirits, scholars, and thinkers. 
The sublime repose of the ideal poet, the temper of the 
recluse breathe in every line of him whom his countrymen 
called the American Wordsworth, and whom Lowell, with 
more discernment, if not with full appreciation, compares to 
Cowper, the nervous, timid, shrinking, social hermit, and 
Thomson, the Quietist painterof the Seasons. It is but fair 
to say that, had there been many such editors, the character 
and reputation of the American press would be far other than 
it is. Yet no reader and admirer of his poems ever learnt, 
but with a shock of incredulous surprise, that Mr. Bryant 
was throughout his literary life the editor of a leading journal 
in the very centre of political and literary conflict, a tempe- 
rate, self-respecting, but staunch and steadfast partizan. 
Only a few indirect allusions to this striking contrast between 
the man and the poet, between the outer and inner life, 
sharpen and emphasize the lines in which the Apollo of the 
‘Fable’ describes the Arctic stillness, the grandeur as of an 
iceberg, the almost chilling quietude of Bryant’s poetry. 
Despite an evident desire to give full credit for a perfect 
mastery of his art, a strength and sublimity rare even in 


epic, and almost unequalled among lyric poets, the justice done 
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is signally and almost painfully unsympathetic, the admiration 
evidently enforced rather than spontaneous— 


He may rank, Griswold says so, first bard of your nation ; 
There’s no doubt that he stands in supreme ice-olation, 

If he stirs you at all, it is just, on my soul, 

Like being stirred up with the very North Pole. 


But to stir is not the only, nor perhaps the highest, office 
of poesy— 


If I call him an iceberg, I don’t mean to say 

There is nothing in that which is grand in its way. 

He has a true soul for field, river, and wood in him ; 

And his heart, in the midst of brick walls, or where’er it is, 
Glows, softens, and thrills with the tenderest charities— 

To you mortals that delve in this trade-ridden planet ? 

No; to old Berkshire’s hills, with their limestone and granite, 


Mr. Lowell’s estimate of Emerson’s ‘ primitive paganism’ is 
softened by coming from the lips of a pagan deity. We are 
absolved from the task of criticizing poems which many 
praise, some read, and a few possibly understand, by the fact 
that the Poet-god confines his approval almost exclusively to 
the mystagogue’s prose. The personal contrast between 
Emerson and Carlyle is an apt and vigorous piece of profes- 
sional criticism— 


Carlyle’s the more burly, but E. is the rarer, 

C.’s the Titan as shaggy of mind as of limb, 

E. the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim. 

The one’s two-thirds Norseman, the other half Greek, 
Where the one’s most abounding the other’s to seek. 
C.’s generals require to be seen in the mass, 

E.’s specialties gain if enlarged by the glass. 

C. gives Nature and God his own fits of the blues, 
And runs common-sense things with mystical hues ; 
E. sits in a mystery calm and intense, 

And looks coolly around him with sharp common-sense. 
C. draws allhis characters quite a la Fuseli; 

He don’t sketch their bundles of muscles and thews illy, 
But he paints with a brush so untamed and profuse, 
They seem nothing but bundles of muscles and thews. 
E. is rather like Flaxman, lines straight and severe, 
And a colourless outline, but full round and clear ; 

To the men he thinks worthy he frankly accords 

The design of a white marble statue in words. 

C. labours to get at the centre, and then 

Take a reckoning from there of his actions and men. 
E. calmly assumes the said centre is granted, 

And, given himself, has whatever is wanted. 
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Why is it so hard and unwelcome a task to moderate and 
limit the enthusiastic unanimity of admiration which has 
long since almost canonized Longfellow? To correct the 
excesses of indiscriminate praise, to point out faults and set 
bounds to panegyric, is among the most obvious, and unless 
the profession be cruelly libelled, the most congenial functions 
of the critic. We can rebuke without compunction the wilful 
ruggedness and affected harshness of Browning’s verse, the 
sheer slovenliness which disfigures the sweeter music of his 
wife’s best and truest poetry,the offensive and obtrusive sensual- 
ism which Swinburne has chosen to borrow from classic models. 
Why do we feel compunction and almost shame in hinting 
that Longfellow has been ranked above his merit ; that, save 
in a few of his best lyrics, he never approaches the passion 
of Byron, the deep and true thought of Tennyson, the vigour, 
ease, and reality of Scott; that he is the poet of women and 
girls rather than men, sentimental rather than strong, pretty 
oftener than powerful ; that the ‘Golden Legend’ is childish, 
‘ Hiawatha’ at once prosaic and grotesque, and ‘ Evangeline,’ 
pretty, pathetic, poetic as it is, at least thrice too long? Why 
are we so loth to hint, so sorry to believe, that fifty years 
hence he will be no better remembered and rather less read 
than Southey ? 

Mr. Lowell’s question may suggest the answer to ours— 


Does it make a man worse that his character’s such 
As to make his friends love him (as you think) too much ? 


The same essential lovingness and lovableness, the sweet and 
gentle nature, that endeared the man to all who knew him, 
endear the poet to his readers; to critics who can see flaws 
and faults, false sentiment, misapplied metaphor, forced 
images and dubious morals even in their own favourite pas- 
sages. The tone and thought of the spiritual lyrics by which 
he is best known made a deep impression on those who 
learned the ‘ Psalm of Life’ and the ‘ Red Planet’ in earliest 
manhood; and they can never listen without pain to the faint 
echo, already audible to critical ears, of the less partial judg- 
ment of posterity. 

In one point alone is Longfellow, against his nature and to 
his cost, American. An artificial and curiously perverted 
patriotism seems to have dictated the choice of his two prin- 
cipal themes ; both of them in one sense ‘ American,’ neither 
in any sense national. His imaginative sympathy for the 
Acadians somewhat resembles the ‘sentimental interest of his 
countrymen in Irish fugitives from real famiue and alleged 
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oppression. They were settled in America; they were sub- 
jects, and wronged or disaffected subjects of Great Britain, 

and that sufficed. French Canadians, the inveterate enemies 
of the New England colonists, and finally exiled for their 
security, could plead no other claim, even in the forum of 
fancy, on the sympathy of the poet who has immortalized 
their real griefs and doubtful grievance. The banishment of 
an entire community, many of whom were doubtless innocent of 
worse than natural clinging to their ancient allegiance, though 
some were traitors and banditti, was a sufficiently poetic 
and pathetic theme. But its treatment, from the standpoint 
of the former, as a wanton caprice of tyranny, violates the 
canons of poetic effect as of historic truth. A mere meaning- 
less misfortune lacks the finest tragic elements, the strife of 
passions, the higher pathos of conflicting duties and conscious 


. Sacrifice. True that the simpler aspect of the story, the pure, 


unmerited sufferings of the more ignorant exiles, most ap- 
pealed to Longfellow’s sympathies and best suited his powers. 
But such treatment of such a tragedy itself illustrates alike 
the limited scope of his muse and his own instinctive con- 
sciousness thereof. The metre, as in another and yet more 
striking instance, was most unfortunately selected. Not that 
the associations of the hexameter are, as nine English readers 
in ten suppose, exclusively epic. Apollo reminds us of the 
example which the poet doubtless had in mind when he says— 


That Theocritus’ self would scarce change a line 
In that tender, rare, virgin-like pastoral ‘ Evangeline.’ 


But even in its native tongue the hexameter belonged origin- 
ally to epic, and was adapted by conscious imitators to 
pastoral poetry. Apart from its associations, it is peculiarly 
unsuited to a monosyllabic language, deficient in words at. 
once long and poetic, with few dactyls and almost absolutely 
devoid of spondees. The German, retaining so much of the 
old inflectional structure, with so many strong and long 
syllables—despite that modern prosody of accent and not of 
vocal length which would render our reading of Homer utterly 
unintelligible to Homer’s ear—admits an effective if somewhat 
artificial use of the ancient rhythm. But the same necessity 
which has compelled us to shorten by a whole foot the one 
classic metre we have naturalized, the iambic trimeter, warns 
an English poet from the use in any long and earnest work of 
a metre essentially Greek, and most effective in the earliest 
Greek, the dialect most abounding in vowels and in lengthened 
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inflections, retrenched or contracted by the later literary 
forms. 

Even in Latin the hexameter was the exotic growth of an 
age of mere imitation. The best hexameter lines in the 
English language are to be found in the Bible; are, that is, 
accidental, and belong to an earlier linguistic stage than 
our own. Long passages in ‘ Evangeline’ read as mere prose, 
distorted by the necessities of an artificial construction; and 
only a few lines here and there have at once the metrical 
swing and beat of perfect verse, the natural freedom and 
spontaneity of narrative poetry. ‘Hiawatha’ was at once 
recognized as a failure, doubly unfortunate in the source 
from which both its topics and its metre have been adopted. 
Three thousand years have sufficed to render the traditions, 
the religion, the ethical conceptions of our nearest Aryan 
kinsmen, of our very ancestors, too completely alien, too 
utterly obsolete for earnest poetic treatment. Save for a few 
tours de force, a few studied imitations of classic tragedy, a 
few versified fairy tales or fables, modernized alike in spirit 
and detail, Hellenic and Scandinavian mythologies have been 
at last abandoned as hopelessly strange to our serious thought, 
and therefore grotesque rather than sublime or impressive in 
poetry. Between English and Algonquin thought the gulf is 
incomparably, immeasurably wider, a gulf not of three thou- 
sand, but it may well be of thirty thousand years. Red 
Indian fancies and legends are to us utterly alien, absurd, 
unmeaning ; remote from our comprehension by a wider space 
than that which parts the most advanced Aryans of Western 
Europe from those Aryans of Hindostan, whose thought 
seems to have stood still for at least a hundred generations, 
whose mythology, however poetic and intelligible as inter- 
preted by Max Muller, disfigures by its insufferable gro- 
tesquerie the true pathos and weird scenery of ‘ Kehama.’ 
No fancy however rich, no sympathy however wide, could 
interpret for us, bring home to our understanding, the leading 
ideas of the Chippewa and Mohican creeds and legends ; still 
less combine the relics of their mythology into a compact 
system, and present that system in a form impressive or even 
interesting to English readers. Even to children who have 
not outgrown their delight in fairies and giants, dwarfs and 
ogres, the monstrous sturgeon, the incarnate West Wind, the 
bullrush spear, the magic canoe, the sympathizing beasts 
and trees of ‘Hiawatha’ are simply grotesque, amusing, but 
not for a moment credible even to fancy. Yet more hopeless 
was the attempt to adapt to the latest development of Aryan 
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language the metre of a tongue foreign to Aryans ere yet the 
elements of either had taken shape or form; alien and unin- 
telligible probably before the first beginnings of settlement, 
before the very implements of agriculture or even of pastoral 
nomadism, the elementary ideas of nascent civilization had 
found names; certainly before the rudest primitive weapons, 
the stone hatchet and bone-headed arrow, had given way to 
the first substitutes of bronze or copper. An unbroken series 
of rhymeless trochees must always have been monotonous. In 
a tongue whose almost every dissyllable is a trochee, whose 
whole accentuation is trochaic, the monotony becomes not 
merely tedious, but unnatural, affects us not as void of har- 
mony, but with the sense of studied and intentional discord. 
The frequent alliteration, syllabic repetition and reiteration, 
characteristic of, and doubtless suited to, the aboriginal tongue 
and rhythm, only serve to bring out more forcibly the artificial 
and laboured character of the imitation. Even the studied 
malice of parody can hardly exaggerate the incongruity and 
ludicrous effect alike of the matter and the rhythm. One 
such mistake, complete and complicated as it is, might be 
pardoned to the author of a pastoral like ‘ Evangeline,’ with 
all its faults sweet, graceful, and touching as few pastorals 
are. A second error of the same kind must necessarily be 
ascribed to a defective critical taste; an imperfect ear and 
instinct; an inability to distinguish between the weird and 
the monstrous, between suitable and impossible conceptions, 
seldom found in combination with creative fancy and lyric 
“a and sweetness of so high an order. The ‘Golden 

egend’ is, in conception and execution, in detail and 
ensemble a glaring blunder. The poet wilfully chose his 
theme among the childish inventions of a perverted monastic 
imagination ; and the poem derives its sole interest from the 
mixture of reality and absurdity, the snatches of real life in 
the cloister and the castle, among wandering friars and 
troubadours, pilgrims and peasants—the scraps of local 
legend and superstition, of diableric and nonsense, of miracle 
plays and sermons, hymns, stories and songs which really 


amused the grown children of the Middle Ages—strung on 


the thread of an impossible and unnatural story. 
The two best lines in the ‘Fable’ sharply and completely 
characterize Edgar Poe’s verse, but his verse alone— 


Here comes Poe with his ‘ Raven,’ like Barnaby Rudge, 
Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths sheer fudge. 


Only the few who have studied his entire collected remains— 
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not one-fifth of his English admirers—know half the wit and 
wisdom, the inimitable skill, the wild, weird, ungoverned, but 
almost unrivalled, imagination, the marvellous constructive 
power, the practical cleverness, the varied ingenuity, the 
industry—a tithe of the truth and clearness of perception, 
‘that died, and-died so young.’ But regarded as a poet, his 
fame depends upon the ‘ Raven’; unless we add that strange 
essay, frank almost to impudence, in which not the ‘ philo- 
sophy of composition,’ but the method of his own creative 
imagination, is illustrated by the mental history of that poem. 
And two-fifths, even of the ‘ Raven,’ is sheer fudge, forgiven, 
forgotten, or undetected in the glare of genius that irradiates 
the whole. His most distinctive and most fortunate quality 
the supreme audacity which dealt with facts and rules, namer, 
grammar, and rhythm at its own royal pleasure—the auda- 
city that knew no fear of criticism, contempt, or absurdity, 
that enabled his imagination to soar to the utmost heights of 
the incredible, the grotesque and the sublime, because indif- 
ferent to the danger of overleaping itself and tumbling into 
the infinitely inane or simply ridiculous—was thoroughly 
American. The wandering raven itself—the stray cage-bird 
whose true character is never concealed or obscured, trans- 
formed by the waking nightmare of the nervous recluse into 
‘a grim, ungainly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore, a lordly 
wanderer on the night’s Plutonian shore’—is at least as 
ludicrous as pathetic, and the transition from the grotesque 
reality to the weird significance and awful symbolism given 
him by a sickly sentiment and diseased imagination is an 
almost unequalled example of literary courage. In any other 
hands the venture would have been mere midsummer mad- 
ness. Its success proves how justly the poet estimated his 
own power, how perfect was his mastery of his own peculiar 
method. The extravagance of the dreaming solitary, the half- 
insane superstition, with its under-current of self-contempt, 
its semi-consciousness of wilful delusion, culminates in the 
author's favourite stanza— 


‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above us, by that God we both adore, 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if within the distant Aidenn 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore ;— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore ?’ 
Quoth the Raven— Nevermore !’ 


One of Poe’s best tales of crime and detection, founded on 
fact, shows how truly imagination of the highest order could 
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| follow the footsteps, read the mind and conscience, the 
i| tremors and horrors of a secret murderer, infer his whole 
if story from a few relics unmeaning to any who could not 
themselves enter into the recesses of a guilty spirit. But 
i the perfection of Poe’s constructive art, his skill in unravelling 
j webs, whether of his own or others’ weaving, as displayed in 
i these tales, is fully revealed only when we compare them with 
| another exhibition of that rare combination of close logical 
1 reasoning with vivid intuitive insight—the seemingly mira- 
1 culous facility with which the poet interpreted the most 
| complicated and difficult ciphers; among them some too 
| complicated for practical use, because no ordinary corre- 
spondent with the key in hand could have read them as 
Poe did without it. 
1 - Chronologically and morally, in the tone and the themes of 
| his poems, Whittier holds an intermediate place between the 
| older and younger generation, the artistic and the realistic 
or humourist schools of American poetry. The inspiration 
- of bis finest lyrics is always controversial, is drawn from 
the passions of sect and party, is found in past or present 
quarrels, into which he seems to throw himself with all the 
vivid imagination of the poet and all the passion of the 
orator. Those which deal with the past—chiefly with the 
cruel persecution of his Quaker ancestors—are for the most 
| part dramatic in tone if not inform. The most spirited and 
| striking passages are those in which the sufferer speaks in his 
| or her own person, those above all which give utterance to 
| combative temper, to resentful passion, to the bitter sense of 
wrong, and that hope of vengeance from Above which recon- 
ql ciles the theory of non-resistance to the infirmities of human 
ii nature. There is a truer and gentler pathos in such stories 
as that of ‘The Witch’s Daughter ’"—the innocent outcast in- 
heriting the reproach of a not less innocent mother, and 
Hi relieved at last by the steadfast affection of sturdy resolve of 
i an Elder great enough by character and wealth to defy the 
prejudice of the community. Even here the combative tone 
breaks out— 


Rill And witch or not, God knows, not I; 
I know who swore her life away ; 
And, as God lives, I’d not condemn 
An Indian dog on word of them. 


Still truer to the fiery passion, curbed by religious sub- 
mission, is the tale of the Quaker maiden doomed, not to the 
gallows or the scourge, but the still more horrible fate of 
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foreign slavery, told by the victim herself; her own burst of 
invective, and the response of the rugged seaman who ‘ growls 
back his stormy answer like the roaring of the sea ’— 


Pile my ship with bars of silver, pack with coins of Spanish gold 
From keel-piece up to deck plank, the roomage of her hold: 

By the living God who made me, I-would sooner in your bay 
Sink ship, and crew, and cargo, than bear this child away ! 


The same passion reaches its white heat under the blast of 
sectional hatred, party persecution, and Abolitionist enthu- 
siasm, when we find the Quaker poet, in his own age and 
person— 


Both singing and striking in front of the war, 
And hitting his foes with the mallet of Thor. 


There are few finer examples of lyrical invective in the lan- 
guage than Whittier’s poems inspired by the uphill struggle 
from 1840 to 1856, while the Abolitionists were still a decried 
and unpopular minority even in the North. In the address 
from ‘Massachusetts to Virginia,’ the Quaker’s religious 
abhorrence of violence contrasts vividly the fiery wrath and 
scathing denunciations of the poet of party. 


What asks the Old Dominion? If now her sons have proved 
False to their fathers’ memory, false to the faith they loved, 
If they can mock at freedom, and its great Charter spurn, 
Must we of Massachusetts from truth and duty turn ? 


We hunt your bondsmen, flying from slavery’s hateful hell ? 

Our voices, at your bidding, take up the bloodhound’s yell ? 
“We gather at your summons, above our fathers’ graves, 

From freedom’s holy altar-horns to tear your wretched slaves ? 


Thank God! not yet so vilely can Massachusetts bow ! 

The spirit of her olden time is with her even now. 

‘Think not, because her Pilgrim blood flows slow and calm and cool, 
She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a sister’s slave and tool! 


All that a sister State can do, all that a free State may, 

Heart, hand, and purse we proffer as in our early day ; 

But that one dark, loathsome burden ye mist stagger with alone,, 
And reap the bitter harvest which ye yourselves have sown. 


Lower than plummet soundeth, sink the Virginian name, 

Plant, if ye will, your fathers’ graves with rankest weeds of shame 
Be, if ye will, the scandal of God’s fair universe ; 

We wash our hands for ever of your sin, and shame, and curse! 


We wage no war, we lift no arm, we fling no torch within 
The firedamps of the quaking mine beneath your soil of sin. 
We leave you with your bondsmen to wrestle, while you can, 
With the strong upward tendencies and godlike soul of man. 
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The ‘ Biglow Papers,’ by which Mr. Lowell was first intro- 
duced, and is still best known to the general English reader, 
also owe their force and fervour to the fire kindled by Garrison 
and Greeley. In them also we find the same professions of 
respect for religious and political obligations, the same doubt- 
less sincere disclaimers, so soon falsified by the nullification 
of Federal laws, by a piratical invasion of Virginia approved 
and virtually adopted by public demonstrations throughout 
New England, and finally by a war which, righteous or not, 
was wholly, exclusively offensive. The poet who denounced 
disunion as treason, Secessionists as rebels worthy of the 
gallows, had given, not very long before, poetic expression to 
the Secessionist threats of his State and section. 


Ef I’d my way, I hed ruther 

We should go to work an’ part ; 
They take one way, we take t’other ; 

Guess it wouldn’t break my heart. 
Man hed oughter put asunder 

Them that God hez nowise jined ; 
And I shouldn’t gretly wonder 

Ef there’s thousan’s o’ my mind. 


Again— 


Ez for war, I call it murder— 
There you hev it plain an’ flat. 

I don’t want to go no furder, 
Than my Testiment for that. 


God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad ; 

An’ you’ve got to get up airly, 
Ef you want to take in God. 


When Beauregard was forced in self-defence to fire on Fort 
Sumter, the cannon flash threw a new light on Mr. Biglow’s 
Testament, and for four years at least he contrived to rise 
earlier than he had thought possible. His satire and in- 
vective can hardly be destined to an immortality proportioned 
to their literary merit. Political squibs are essentially ephe- 
meral; and these, the best political squibs ever written, are 
nothing more. Moreover, much as we admire, we cannot 
now read them without strong disapproval of many emphatic 
passages, and deep regret that taunts and imputations, 
excusable enough in the heat of internecine conflict, should 
have been constantly reprinted without apology or explanation. 
Mr. Lowell himself would not now deny that, the blow once 
struck, the Southern people were unanimous and enthusiastic 
in resistance to the invader, and proved their sincerity by 
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efforts and sacrifices, by a perseverance, daring, and endurance 
worthy of the best cause for which brave men ever fought. 
Still less would he question the splendid military courage of the 
soldiers of Lee and Johnstone, Bragg and Beauregard. Inno 
single case was a Southern army disgraced by panic flight or 
pusillanimous surrender. Imputations of cowardice, which 
wore an ugly look within twelve months of Bull Run, look 
uglier and baser yet as reprinted in edition after edition, as 
flung at a people repeatedly victorious over superior forces, 
worn out at last by sheer exhaustion, and crushed by an 
utterly overwhelming superiority of numbers and resources 
such as in modern warfare no other nation has ever resisted 
for twelve months. Such sneers as— 


A soger won’t fight, only just while he draws his 
Pay down on the nail, for the best of all causes ; 


or— 
' An’ gettin’ our sogers to run t’other way, 
An’ not be too over partik’ler in tryin’ 
' To hunt up the very last ditches to die in ; 
or again— 


Who'd ha’ thought that them Southerners ever ’ud show 
Starns with pedigrees to ’em like theirn to the foe ? 

Or, when the vamosin’ come, ever to find 

Nat’ral masters in front and mean white folks behind ? 


were unworthy and ungenerous at the time; and we should 
have hoped that ere now Mr. Lowell was heartily ashamed of 
them. There is less to mar our enjoyment of the passages 
wherein the abuses of Northern politics, or even the alleged 
misdeeds of England are lashed in verse equally admirable 
for force and directness of thought, for incisive sharpness and 
clearness of expression ; delightful above all by the odd terms 
and homely quaintness of thought and language. 


Of all the sarse thet I kin call to mind, 
England doos make the most onpleasant kind ; 
It’s you’re the sinner ollers, she’s the saint, 
Wut’s good’s all English, all thet isn’t aint. 
She’s praised herself until she fairly thinks 
There aint no light in Natur’ when she winks. 


I guess the Lord druv down Creation’s spiles 
’Thout no gret helpin’ from the British Isles, 
An’ could contrive to keep things pooty stiff 
_Ef they withdrawed from business in a miff. 
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We own the ocean too, John, 
You mustn’t take it hard 
Ef we can’t think with you, John, 
It’s jest your own back-yard. 
Ole uncle S., sez he, I guess 
Ef thet’s his claim, sez he, 
The fencin’ stuff ’ll cost enuff 
To bust up friend J. B. 


Mr. Lowell is given to revise and alter, sometimes without 
improving. The stanza found in all the editions at our hand 


is a feeble substitute for that which satin must have been 
the original. 


We know our chief's a cheat, John, 
Our cause a lie, thet’s true ; 

But we thought the counterfeit, John, 
Was good ’nuf coin for you. 

Ole uncle §., sez he, ‘I guess 
The trade is blown,’ sez he; 

Wooden nutmegs and chalken eggs 
Wont pass with ole J. B. 

No more’n with you an’ me. 


More than one sample of homespun philosophy and prac- 
tical humour will doubtless pass, in its time and turn, from 
poetry into proverb. 


My gran’ther’s rule was safer’n ’tis to crow, 
‘Don’t never prophesy onless you know.’ 
The are 


Queer politicians, though, fur I’ll be skinned, 
Ef all on ’em don’t head against the wind. 


Now’s the only bird lays eggs o’ gold. 


| | It’s easy fixin’ things in facts and figures, 
a They can’t resist, nor weren’t brought up with niggers. 


vi A ginooine statesman should be on his guard 
Ef he must hev beliefs, nut to b’lieve ’em tu hard. 


Demagogues of all lands will understand that— 


. _ef all men are brothers, 
We don’ t mean thet some “folks aint more so’n some others ; 


| and their flattered supporters have found 


That brotherhood kinder subsides arter "lection. 
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All parties have experienced in turn the inherent danger ot 
‘abstract resolutions,’ popular catchwords, and general ptor 
fessions : 


Fur when you’ve done all your real meaning to smother, 
The derned things ’1l up an’ mean sunthin’ or ‘nother. 


and the value of 


One thing we might larn 
From them smart critters, the Seceders ; 
Ef bein’ right’s the fust consarn, 
The ’fore-the-fust’s cast-iron leaders. 


Few writers by profession but might profit by hints like these— 


Idees you hev tu shove an’ haul, 
Like a druv’ pig, aint worth a mullein, 


Few but know how often they are 


Druv’, finding their own milk fail, 
Tu work the cow that hez an iron tail. 


England is just now disposed to feel, in spite of strong Radical 
reasonings— 


Conciliate ? it jest means be kicked, 

No matter how they phrase an’ tone it ; 
It means that we’re to set down licked, 

Thet we’re poor shotes, an’ glad to own it. - 


Will she ‘ squirm’ | 
When the war goes to seed in the nettle of taxes ? 


Celum non animum finds a new and amusing illustration— 


Pleasure doos makes us Yankees kind o’ winch, 
Ez though ’t wuz sunthin’ paid for by the inch; 
But yet we du contrive to worry through 

Ef Dooty tells us that the thing’s to du, 

An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 

Ez stiddily ez though ’t wuz a redoubt. 


Quoth Apollo— 


What’s that? a mass meeting ? No, there come in lots 
The American Disraelis, Bulwers, and Scots ; 


and proceeds to dispose of their pretensions, and to ridicule 
the superlatives of their mutual laudation with merciless and, 
on the whole, merited contempt. Yet the ‘Fable’ contains an 
example of comparisons as extravagant, admiration as indis- 
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criminate and exaggerated, as personal friendship or patriotic 
vanity ever prompted. We bow as loyally as any to the 


€ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ and admit his ‘ perfect 


sway ’ of that which—he best knows why—Mr. Lowell thinks 
fit to call the English hexameter (why not pentameter, since 
the line is decasyllabic or five-footed—the tragic, not the epic 
metre, shortened to suit the English tongue ?). ‘To say that 
Bulwer could never reach the point and vigour of Holmes, or 
that.Campbell wrote ‘ worse, 


With less nerve, swing, and fire, in the same kind of verse, 


can only provoke a smile or a stare. On the ground proper 
to each, comparison is absurd. Holmes is a humourist un- 
rivalled in facile and graceful evolution of amusing trifles ; 
Bulwer, a master of fiction, romantic and realistic, of tragi- 
comedy and social satire. In Holmes’s serious moods, again, 
comparison is impossible, he never comes within sight or 
measurable distance of his supposed rival. The present Lord 
Lytton in his lighter pieces might furnish a less utterly in- 
appropriate parallel; though the affected trifling that veils 
the serious cynicism of Owen Meredith has little in common 
with the fluent ease of Holmes’s vers de Société, comic tales, 
and half-earnest melanges. Not a line the latter ever wrote, 
again, approaches Campbell’s magnificent bursts of invective 
against tyranny, or passionate sympathy with struggling 
nationalities, the fire and fervour of his patriotic lyrics. ‘ Ye 
Mariners of England’ is worth a thousand-fold the whole of 
Holmes’s lyrics, and ‘ Lochiel’ outweighs ten times every 
earnest piece and passage to be found in his collected poems. 
‘Matchless for wit’ only Mr. Lowell’s modesty could call 
him; and his best effects are aptly described as electric 
tingles, ‘hit after hit,’ perhaps, but mere taps at best. It 
is in sheer playful humour like that of the ‘Old Po’shay,’ 
and good-humoured social description and criticism, that the 
Professor is seen at his best. The ‘ Fable’ itself contains at 
least a hundred hits truer, harder, and better sent home than 
the best of those that its author so strangely overrates. 
Willis, also more successful in prose than in verse, is Holmes’s 
nearest rival in his own peculiar style; but that style is light, 
trivial, and amusing only. Conscious perhaps of his own 
powers, perhaps simply indulging his own tastes, the ‘ Auto- 
crat’ seldom falls, and scarcely ever rises, into the heroic or 
tragic vein. 

A short poem and striking passage here and there make 
one half believe that had Bayard Taylor followed the Sybil’s 
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course, and burned at least three-fourths of all he wrote, the 
remnant would have commanded a higher price, alike in popu- 
lar and permanent fame, than the whole. ‘ The Soldier and 
the Pard’ reveals a rare originality of conception, a vivid im- 
aginative sympathy, a signal power of realizing and depicting 
scenery, of entering, and drawing his reader’s heart, into 
feelings far indeed outside the scope of common experience. 
This, and one or two other pieces, to which the same wide 
range of fancy and sympathy gives a less powerful colouring, 
a less profound pathos, contain the promise of possible achieve- i 
ments that have never been realized. In the tale of a 
* Mondamin,’ the least grotesque, most touching and truthful 3 
of Red Indian legends, the author is seen at his more usual 
level. Here he has challenged a comparison with Longfellow, 
though with Longfellow at his weakest; and the result is 
decisively fatal to the younger poet. The ‘Ballads’ suggest, 
whether truly or not, an attempt to imitate or adapt to 
American themes the manner and spirit of Tennyson’s ‘ Grand- 
mother’ and ‘Northern Farmer’; and this suggestion of 
rivalry with the unrivalled has probably prevented their attain- 
ing the reputation and favour which their homely truth and 
pathos fairly deserve; which less real and less touching 
sketches of American interiors have easily won. 

Walt Whitman has written prose which, despite incurable 
extravagance and florid exuberance of style, shows power of 
graphic description, accurate observation, and true, if over- 
strained, feeling. In his ‘ Leaves of Grass’—does American 
grass bear leaves instead of blades ?—and similar works, he 
is feebler than Tupper and coarser than Swinburne at his 
coarsest. If they belong to our subject, it must be perforce of 
negations—American poetry, if a language whichisnot English 
must needs be American, if all be poetry which undeniably is 
not prose. 

Of the last, most characteristic, original, and truly national 
school of American poetry, no example will be found in the 
‘Fable.’ The school in question, the school of Bret Harte, ae 
Colonel Hay ,Leland, and J. T. Trowbridge, are deeply indebted, +e 
no doubt, to the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ They have learned from at 
Mr. Lowell the value of their native dialect as a vehicle for 
native thought and humour, the novel interest of true Ameri- 
can realities, the striking contrast between the wild, desolate 
grandeur of their familiar scenery, and the rude practical sim- 
plicity of everyday life and national character. He taught 
them to trust the natural bent of their genius ; but that genius 
is original, that bent widely diverges from his own. They 
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are the poets of the West, of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Central Desert, of the boundless, trackless Missourian prairies, 
of the rich soil and sunny climate of California, of the forest 
clearing and the gold diggings, of the ranche and the mine. 
Above all, they are the poets of Democracy, laying their scenes 
and choosing their subjects in what we should call humble life ; 
an expression wholly unsuited to and almost meaningless in 
the society of the Far West. Their heroes are the reckless 
adventurer, the hardy emigrant, the gold-seeker, or even the 
desperado and the gambler. The tragic elements of their 
poetry are supplied by the Civil War, with its innumerable 
incidents of individualor collective heroism, peril, and suffering; 
the hazards of the caravan, the Indian ambush, the lawless 
life of Texan and Californian wilds in days and scenes when 
each man held his life and his goods by his own right hand, 
and law, so far as there was law, was made and applied in 
each case by the rough common sense, the instinctive morality, 
and prompt collective action of each little community. 

The popularity of ‘ Hans Breitmann ’ was deservedly ephe- 
meral. Even in comic verse we must loathe the chief of a gang 
of ‘bummers’; banditti half hanging on, half belonging to, the 
armies of Grant and Sherman; encouraged to simple theft 
and naked housebreaking by the systematic plundering and 
organized ravages which disgraced the later years of the war. 
More than one Northern General, like Butler and Milroy, 
Hunter and Turchin, is grossly libelled if he might not have 
furnished the type of Breitmann on a larger scale. The treat- 
ment of the Carolinas, Mississippi, and great part of Virginia, 
affords a fair parallel to that’ devastation of the Palatinate 
which has left so black a stain on the fame of Louis XIV, 
Only while the passions and sympathies of that conflict still 
raged could this American Jonathan Wild, whom Massena 
himself would have hung, have been tolerable even as a hero 
of pure farce, or his pockets-ful of stolen watches and spoons 
have seemed lawful spoils of war. His exploits as a politician 
are more amusing, but owe half their effect to the quaint 
‘American Dutch ’—broken English larded with bad German 
—in which they are told. One scene, however, in which 
Breitmann’s agent passes himself off for the rival candidate, 
insults and outrages the national habits and sympathies of a 
‘Dutch’ village, and so wins its unanimous support in his proper 
person, is conceived and carried out with supreme farcical 
humour. Bret Harte’s Truthful James, with his rude gene- 
rosity and shameless trickery, his tenderness to a sick com- 
rade,and his lofty moral indignation when outcheated by the 
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heathen Chinee ‘in the game he did not understand,’ is a 
more real but infinitely more amusing and sympathetic knave. 
The worst of his fellows—the professional gambler, the high- 
wayman, the hunted murderer, the reckless duellist—are all 
equally human and American. All are Californian desperadoes 
with the common features of the character—serene indifference 
to the vicissitudes of fortune, confident hope, reckless courage, 
a native humour that seldom deserts them even under the 
gallows, a rough kindliness and fidelity to comrades. Yet 
each has a decided and often striking personality, sketched by 
a few bold strokes in vivid outline. The drunkard, the mono- 
maniac, the most incurable profligate, the most desperate 
villain, is never an unredeemed and utter scoundrel ; is never 
devoid of virtues which surround his fate with a certain pathos ; 
always has his point of honour, and a conscience which, how- 
ever hardened, may be touched by undeserved confidence or 
by some incident which brings home to him for the first time 
the character of his guilt and the feeling of his victims. The 
chivalry which assures a@ woman not only of protection, but 
of consideration and respect, in the roughest camp, and even 
among its very outcasts; the worship of an ‘ Injun baby ’ which 
possesses and almost civilizes one wild community ; the delicate 
reverence with which another surrounds its schoolmistress, in 
right not of lter services but of her sex and refinement—are all 
alike true and touching. The same truth to life and human 
nature, the same combination and contrast of ferocity and 
human affection, of reckless crime, even of coarse vice and wild 
heroism, the same realistic intermingling of the touching and 
the ludicrous, pervades the ‘Pike County Ballads.’ These 
three or four little pieces have delighted thousands to whom the 
author’s name is still unknown, wherever the English tongue 
is spoken ; thousands who have only heard of Tennyson, and 
hardly heard of Browning or Matthew Arnold. Jim Bludso, 
with 


One wife in Natchez under the hill 
And another un here in Pike, 


yet who ‘never funked, and who never lied,’ perhaps 
because ‘ he never know’d how,’ and dies at last driving the 
prow of his burning boat into the bank, that every life for 
which he is answerable may be saved; Serjeant Joy, who, 
revolver or bowie-knife in hand, defies ‘the social opinion of 


his village, the pressure of his political party, for the nigger - 


who had carried him into -_ when ‘the bullets buzzed 
NO. CLXIV. 
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like bees’ at Vicksburg, from the ‘darned glacee’ where he 
‘sprawled with a rib caved in and a leg on strike’— 


Ef one of you touches the boy 
He kin check his trunks to a warmer clime 
Than he’ll find in Illinois; 


Little Breeches, lost in a midnight snowstorm with his 
father’s runaway team, and found snug and warm in a sheep- 
fold to which, as the waggoner insists, only angels could have 
carried him— 


And I think that saving a little child 
And bringing him to his own, 

Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafin’ around the Throne ;— 


will never be forgotten by any reader of the few rude, vigorous 
stanzas in which each figure is so sharply and forcibly por- 
trayed. The apparent irreverence of the waggoner’s comment, 
and of certain passages with which Mr. Lowell has been 
reproached, is true to the thought and speech of the ruder 
descendants of Puritan fathers—as coarse and offensive to 
our ears, but as free from real profanity, as consistent with 
a heartfelt homely faith, forming part and the deepest part 
of daily life and thought, as the characteristic plainness of 
Luther’s speech. Mr. Trowbridge is a recent but not un- 
worthy student in the same realistic school. ‘The Emigrant’s 
Story,’ ‘ Author’s Night,’ and ‘The Vagabonds,’ hardly reach 
the level of Bret Harte’s finest humour or Colonel Hay’s 
incisive vigour ; but his ‘ One Day Solitary ’—the monologue 
of a convict brought up short in his downward career, and 
reflecting for the first time in the solitude of his cell—is to 
our mind more truly touching, because far less strained and 
exaggerated, than the famous ‘ Dernier Jour.’ 

Like the author of the ‘ Pike County Ballads,’ and indeed 


~ nearly all his school, Mr. Trowbridge is strong only in contact 


with his native earth. The graphic force, the homely pathos 
which belong to intimate knowledge, close observation, and 
practical sympathy, desert them utterly when they venture to 
quit their familiar ground. In the civilized life of the East, 
amid the rustic aristocracy of Virginia and the Carolinas, even 
in the newer and half-Western States of the Gulf, they are 
neither at ease nor at home. In European scenes, and above 
all in European politics, they are simply bewildered, ignorant, 
and blindly prejudiced strangers. Their Republican invec- 
tives, hurled indiscriminately at the Sphinx of the Tuileries 
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and the loyal veteran in whom German unity sees itself 
incarnate—against ‘the first soldier of Italy,’ the martyr 
of Queretaro, the Italian prince who strove so gallantly to 
re-establish constitutional monarchy in Spain, and the heir 
of her Catholic kings who is now labouring with equal 
gallantry and better auspices at the same noble task—read 


_ like schoolboy themes or recitations prepared for a local 


demonstration on the ‘glorious Fourth. Even their own 
wars have inspired little that rises to the higher level of 
patriotic poetry. Despite American ignorance of American 
history, a false ring, a note of conscious suppression or re- 
serve, is audible in the poems which celebrate trophies wrested 
from a foe so feeble as Mexico; the dubious victories and 
final triumph wrung by no single enemy, but by the coalition 
of revolted colonies and European rivals, from England. 
However great, noble, and just the cause of the strongest, 
its victory can never command complete and unmixed sym- 
pathy, universal and ungrudging admiration. In poetry, at 
least, it can never assume the heroic aspect, the tragic 
grandeur, the sublime character of martyrdom, the profound 
and solemn pathos that attach to a resolute, devoted, hope- 
less struggle against overwhelming odds. The few fine lyrics 
of the Civil War belong, like its military honours, chiefly to 
the vanquished. One of the best exceptions glorifies the 
cheap patriotism of a crone who securely flaunted the stars 
and stripes in the face of a triumphant Confederate soldiery ; 
an incident, if true, at least as honourable to Southern 
chivalry and forbearance as to female petulance. Farragut’s 
personal skill and daring called forth one spirited lyric ; but 
the hero of Mobile would have been the first to declare that 
far higher praise was deserved by the little Southern flotilla 
which maintained so long an utterly unequal and hopeless 


contest. ‘My Maryland,’ with its ring of passionate resolve 


and patriotic hope doomed to bitter disappointment— 


Come, ’tis the red dawn of the day, 
Maryland ! 
Come, with thy panoplied array, 
Maryland ! 
With Ringgold’s spirit for the fray, 
With fearless Lowe and dashing May, 
With Watson’s blood at Monterey, 
Maryland! my Maryland ! 


Hark! ’tis the column’s tramp and hum, 
Maryland ! 

The Old Line’s bugle, fife and drum, 
Maryland! 
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She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb ; 

Huzza, she spurns the Northern scum ! 

She breathes, she burns; she’ll come, she’ll come! 
Maryland! my Maryland !— 


has the true fire of a national war-song; and in ‘ The Con- 
quered Banner’ we hear the wail of a vanquished nation, the 
dirge of lost hopes and vanished aspirations for which the 
best blood of a whole generation had been lavished in vain. 


For though conquered we.adore it, 
Love the cold dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those that fell before it, 
Pardon those that trailed and tore it, 
But, oh wildly we deplore it, 

While we fold and furl it so! 


Furl that banner! True, ’tis gory, 
Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 
And ’twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust. 

For its fame in brightest pages, 
Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages, 
Furl its folds though now we must. 


The splendid courage of the Southern soldiery, the hercic 
endurance of the women who, suffering and starving—expect- 
ing every day to see their homes fired over their heads, to be 
driven with their children foodless and shelterless to the 
woods—sent every father, son, and brother who could bear 
arms to the front, may have been equalled, but never sur- 
passed. The dignified patience of their submission under 
defeat and humiliation, under ten years of insult, exaction, 


-vexation, and misrule of every kind—a patience of which the 


noblest examples were set by the heroes of the war, and above 


‘all by General Lee; but, more than all, the generous frank- 


ness with which the defeated people unanimously allow that 
the removal of slavery, with its radical injustice and inevitable 
abuses, is ‘ worth ali that it hgs cost’—afford a spectacle which 
no other conquered nation has ever shown, and which those 
whose leaders must have perforce abandoned the hope of 
restoration would do wisely and well to follow. 

PERCY GREG. 
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Art. V.—Lord Spencer’s Irish Administration and 
the Conservative Government. 


(1) ‘The Times’ Report of the Speeches at the Spencer 
Banquet, July, 1885. 

(2) Speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir M. Hicks 
Beach on Mr. Parnell’s motion for an inquiry into the 
Maamtrasna and other trials. Hansard, 1885. 


Last July an interesting scene was witnessed while the national . 
estates were sitting at Westminster. An assembly of mem- 
bers of the Lords and Commons, fully representing the Liberal 
Party, met to do honour to a distinguished statesman, who, 
during three years of trial and danger, had governed the 
most distracted part of the Empire with the heartfelt approval 
of all true Englishmen. Mr. Gladstone was absent against 
his will; but Lord Hartington and the veteran Bright, each 
in his own way, paid a deserved tribute to the great public 
services of their eminent guest, and fully described the high 
sense of duty, the calm firmness, and the discerning judgment 
he had exhibited at his most arduous post. Lord Spencer, 
as became him, did not enlarge in returning thanks on what 
he had done himself; but in a clear, able, and thoughtful 
speech, he described what the state of Ireland was when the 
reins of power were confided to him, and how he had left the 
land in comparative peace; while, at the same time, he did 
not conceal his opinion, that if reform in Ireland was still 
needed, a strong, firm, and impartial rule, to punish treason 
and to put down lawlessness, was the chief requirement of 
that ill-ordered country. Almost simultaneously, a very 
different policy for Ireland was being boldly announced by 
the heads of the party which, by a mischance, has become 
responsible for the affairs of England; and this has ever 
since been steadily carried out with an audacity, which, if not 
surprising, seeing who its authors are, must be deemed 
shameless. Just as Lord Spencer’s warnings were being 
uttered, his successor declared, that the Conservative Govern- - 
ment would not attempt to renew the Crimes Act, that is, 
would dispense with a guarantee required to preserve property 
and life in Ireland, as a long and dismal experience has 
proved ; and this, too, against the well-known protest of the 
tried and capable men charged with the task of upholding 
order and law in the still disaffected provinces of the South. 
At the same moment, the daring lordling who has ‘ educated’ 
his party into a course of conduct far beyond the teaching 
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| of 1867 was glibly proclaiming that ‘he had no confidence’ 
in Lord Spencer’s régime in Ireland ; and the nominal leader, 
whom he has placed in office, was not only damning with 
faint praise the official acts of that eminent man, but was 
expressing his consent to grant an inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings of certain trials in Ireland, and, as was well re- 
marked, was thus casting a slur on the judges and juries who 


a | had held those inquests, and had bravely and firmly vindi- § pre 

| | : cated the law, sometimes at the imminent risk of their lives. Jf gjec 

| il The Government has consistently maintained this attitude of § me. 

tit covert hostility to Lord Spencer, and of cowardly and thought- §f of j 
| less concession in Ireland, during the whole period that it has 
i | been in office. It has either reversed, or lessened the effects ] me 


fawned on what Bright has called in his uncompromising f att, 


| of, parts of the late Lord Lieutenant’s policy; it has openly fio 
| way, ‘the rebel party;’ it has attempted to conciliate where 
| 


oul 
it ought to have known that conciliation could do no good, fin: 
Hl and it has endeavoured to rule by poor expedients of sops § not 


and bribes when it ought to have been strict, firm, and just, du 
to the nation at large. 


cot 

Political profligacy such as this scarcely deserves even a Jf Jeg 
contemptuous remark. For five years the Conservative ] oy 
party had been clamouring for ‘coercion’ in Ireland, and had = § yj 
not only condemned every Irish reform, but had invented the Sp 
lie of the Kilmainham treaty, and had described Liberal | ox; 
sympathy with Irish wrongs as trafficking with sedition and | th, 
treason. Lord Randolph Churchill had, in particular, pro- | fo) 
claimed that ‘no concession should be made to Mr. Parnell ;’ se 


and he had hinted, not obscurely, that the Gordian knot of  ] of 
the Irish difficulty should be cut by the sword. More than 
. this, Lord Spencer’s success in restoring the authority of law an 


iii was a general topic of the Conservatives’ praise since 1882; § wl] 
wai i and, in their eyes, his ‘firmness’ was the one exception to po 

the ‘vacillating policy’ of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. Yet a in 
Hi i Conservative Government is not a month in office before it se 
H| i stultifies its most public acts, and proclaims its late creed 


i a long tale of falsehood: it drops ‘coercion,’ and ‘can do of 

Ih without it ;’ it receives and welcomes the treacherous support de 

i of the Irish party long denounced by it; and Lord Randolph 

i ' Churchill goes out of his way to bid for and win the Parnellite P; 

ii vote, consenting, too, to measures which have a direct ten- 

Hi} i dency to impair the British connection in Ireland. Worse 
than all, these truly ‘honourable men’ throw Lord Spencer te 
over to his malignant enemies on the first occasion which 0! 

Mi suits their purpose; and while their eulogies on him are still M 
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on their lips, they do not scruple indirectly to traduce his 
character, in order to obtain the evil support of an anti- 
British and traitorous faction. The country, we doubt not, 
will judge this conduct ; and if Englishmen are true to them- 
selves, and know what in politics the value of principle is, nay, 
are unwilling to place their national interests at the mercy 
of a band of mere conspirators, pledged to do their best to 
break up the Empire, they will make short work at the next 
election of this ambidextrous and most worthless Govern- 
ment. One fact, however, is to be seen clearly in this spectacle 
of intrigue and duplicity—a spectacle which proves how some 
men in office, when conscious that they are weak in Parlia- 
ment, and have not the real support of the nation, will resort 
to expedients of any kind, and how unconstitutional it is to 
attempt to govern with a feeble minority ; and to this we invite 
our readers’ attention. Had Ireland been in the state of anarchy 
in which she was in 1881-2, even our present rulers would 
not have ventured to embark on their actual course of con- 
duct; for they would have known well that an indignant 
country would not tolerate a surrender to the Land League 
leaders during the terrible time of their evil ascendency, 
or acquiesce in underhand paltering with treason and 
crime when they seemed triumphant. It is because Lord 
Spencer’s energetic hand has restored, to a certain extent, 
order, and in some measure has repressed lawlessness, that 
the Conservative leaders find an occasion, if not an excuse, 
for their Irish policy, discreditable as that policy is to them- 
selves, pernicious as it must prove at last, and personally 
offensive as it naturally is to the statesman whom it impliedly 
censures. We are thus led briefly to review the conduct 
and administration of the late Lord Lieutenant; to point out 
what was the condition of Ireland before he took the helm of 
power ; to estimate the results of his noble services; and to 
indicate what will probably be the consequences of the Con- 
servative régime should it be, unhappily, of long duration. 
Lord Spencer entered upon his office as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland for the second time on the 6th May, 1882. That 
day is infamous even among the blood-stained annals of Irish 
crime—it was that of the horrible tragedy in the Phcenix 
Park. Yet that execrable deed was but the climax of a series 
of deeds of a similar kind done in Ireland during the two pre- 
ceding years, and was only a frightful instance of the reign of 
terror which had been prevalent since 1880. In the summer 
of 1879 the Land League conspiracy had been organized by 
Michael Davitt, aided by Irish-American rebels; Mr. Parnell— 
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till then an obscure man—and the advanced spirits of the 
Home Rule party, after some hesitation, joined in it; and 
before a year had passed the confederacy had become a great 
popular movement in the southern provinces. It is not 
doubtful that many of the peasants who supported the 
League had real grievances made acute by a season of severe 
distress, nor yet that their masses were, in the first instance, 
rallied to, and combined by, a specious cry against high rents 
and landlord oppression. But the ultimate, and even the 
avowed, object of the chiefs of the League was, from the outset, 
to separate Ireland from England by force; the attack on 
‘landlordism’ was a mere diversion, and the people were only 
used for a purpose ; and the conspiracy has never lost sight 
of its ends or divested itself of its original type. The Land 
League, directed with great skill, became by degrees a huge 
Trades Union, which gathered into itself the varied elements 
of discontent and disorder in Ireland; it welcomed and ab- 
sorbed the evil societies of secret treason and deeds of blood 
which for many years had been too prevalent, and it soon 
proclaimed war against the landed gentry, against all who 
disobeyed its mandates, and against every supporter of law 
and authority. By the winter of 1881-2 the confederacy had 
acquired portentous strength; it had been largely joined by 
the Catholic clergy, and even by many of the middle classes ; 
and through its ramifications throughout the South it had for- 
bidden the payment of rent, had called on the people to crush 
the gentry, and had preached a crusade against ‘ Saxon’ 
rule. By this time, in fact, it had, in a great measure, sup- 
planted law and the Government of the Queen; and it had 
enforced its sanguinary and ruthless mandates by assassina- 
tion, by all kinds of outrage, and by what is now well known 
by the name of ‘ boycotting’—a subtle but terrible social 
interdict. It is a mistake to suppose that the landlords were 
the only objects of the League’s vengeance; hundreds of 
tenant farmers who hesitated to obey its abominable code 
were its unpitied victims, and it was not long in displaying 
its true tendencies and making its real purpose manifest. 
Parliament having, after the fiercest obstruction on the part 
of Mr. Parnell and the ‘Irish party,’ enacted a law to check 
the Land League, the conspirators began to direct their 
attacks principally against the members of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and men in authority were regularly marked out for 
‘removal’ by a short summary process. Mr. Forster, the 
Chief Secretary, to whose dauntless courage at the crisis 
justice has not been done, was regularly dogged by hired 
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assassins, and it was of God’s mercy that his valuable life was 
not taken on more than a dozen occasions. Crime, however, 
was more successful at last, and Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke perished in the open day, close to the 
seat of Government, by the hands of men who, if we may 
believe the evidence, were paid instruments of an agent of 
the League. 

Such was the state of Ireland in the spring of 1882, a condi- 
tion as perilous to that important part of the community loyal 
to the Crown and the law as those before the massacre of 
1641, the Jacobite rising of 1689, and the savage rebellion 
of 1798. Lord Spencer, without a moment’s delay, addressed 
himself to the difficult task of quelling the reign of outrage 
and crime which had made Aceldamas of some districts, and 
of confronting anarchy with the power of Government. He 
had one great advantage over Mr. Forster: Parliament had 
insisted on passing a statute for the repression of Irish disorder 
and murder, despite the opposition, wild but significant, of 
the Parnellite faction in the House of Commons; and he pro- 
ceeded to put the new law into force. The Crimes Act, which 
gave the Public Prosecutor power to transfer the cognizance 
of the worst offences from districts infected with the Land 
League doctrines, and where juries swayed by terror or sym- 
pathy had hitherto refused to condemn guilt, proved in this 
and in other respects an effective measure, and it was soon 
rewarded with complete success. The first important inquest 
under these provisions was held in the case of Francis Hynes, 
charged with one of the worst of agrarian murders, and the 
trial was held before Mr. Justice Lawson and a special jury of 
Dublin citizens. The incidents that followed deserve notice, 
for they illustrate what was going on in Ireland. The evi- 
dence for the Crown against the accused was from the outset 
formidable in the extreme, and accordingly the conspiracy, 
which had become dominant by defying authority of every 


kind, but which had grown sensible that it had now to cope 


with a strong man armed with sufficient power, made a des- 
perate effort to baffle the law, and selected this instance to 
defeat justice. The editor of a newspaper, since well known 
as the property of Mr. Parnell and some of his colleagues, 
made a charge that some of the jury were drunk, and the 
seditious societies, strong in Dublin, passed the watchword 
round that an innocent man was being done to death by 
sinister means. The clamour manufactured by these devices 
became in a few hours menacing; and another newspaper 
proprietor, who also was the sheriff for the year of the Irish 
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capital, and whose journal had joined in the popular outcry, 
was deemed by Judge Lawson to have acted in a way so cal- 
culated to prevent right being done, that he was fined and 
imprisoned for contempt of court. The trial then proceeded, 
and Francis Hynes, having been convicted on the clearest 
proof, was justly hanged for his atrocious crime. This was 
the first decisive victory of law, which had been in abeyance 
in Ireland for many months; but the conspiracy still con- 
tinued to struggle, and two events ensued of extreme signifi- 
cance. A large sum was, in a few days, subscribed to 
indemnify the sworn officer of the law who had been adjudged 
to have set the law at nought; and Mr. Justice Lawson, to 
whose firm constancy it was due that justice had not been 
frustrated, only escaped assassination in the streets of Dublin 
through the fears of the wretch told off to slay him. 

The history of Ireland during the next eighteen months is 
that of a sharp and long struggle between the forces of law 
and disorder. Calm, fearless, clearheaded, and thoroughly 
alive to the Imperial interests that were at stake, Lord Spencer 
steadily set himself to crush the hydra-headed and hateful 
conspiracy that held in bondage the southern provinces, and 
had made them centres of crime and outrage. The hideous 
butchery at Maamtrasna was avenged; and the perpetrators 
of other deeds of the kind were, in several instances, brought 
to justice, and made to feel that she was not paralyzed, and 
that her arm could strike down murderers. Meanwhile offences 
of a less grave type, which had been the result of Land 
League teaching, were gradually brought within reach of the 
law ; and ‘ boycotting,’ especially of the worst description, was, 
on the whole, successfully dealt with ; though the courts have 
never been able to cope with the passive forms of this odious 
practice—the excommunication, so to speak, of those who 
venture to disobey the League’s mandates. Slowly, and by 
degrees, the power of the Government gained the mastery 
over lawless anarchy; and the discovery and punishment of 
the execrable gang who had planned and executed the awful 
crime of the 6th May, 1882, accelerated the tardy triumph of 
justice. The revelations of the Phenix Park trials threw 
a fresh and lurid light on the appalling state of Ireland during 
the late reign of terror. It was proved that assassination 
had been reduced to a system ; that societies of murder were 
regularly convened to execute the bidding of unknown men, 
who designed and authorized deeds of blood ; and that agents 
of the Government, and more especially Mr. Forster, had been 
for months the objects of the vengeance of these Vehm rights 
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of crime; and, if the principal witness deserved credit, this 
frightful organization had been put together by the hands of 
the Land League and obeyed their behests. The execution of 
these wicked men—less wicked, however, than their superiors 
—struck a decisive blow at the half-scotched conspiracy ; 
it was felt that crime was no longer safe, especially as the 
informer was abroad; and open disorder was before long 
quelled, though the condition of Ireland remained threaten- 
ing, and the sympathy openly shown in Dublin, and shame- 
lessly avowed by the Parnellite press, for the murderers of 
the ill-fated secretaries, was ominous of the state of popular 
feeling. Nevertheless, from this moment a marked change 
passed over the face of Irish society—the power of the League 
perceptibly waned ; the secret agents of bloodshed slunk out 
of sight; the lawless confederacies, supreme in the South, no 
longer attempted to raise their heads; and law-abiding men 
at last breathed in safety, and felt themselves free to pursue 
their callings. The sky, too, had become serene in another 
quarter which had been dark with the signs of tempest. The 
emissaries of the conspiracy had endeavoured to corrupt the 
constabulary on an extensive scale. As the men had some 
valid grounds of complaint, the attempt was, in a measure, 
successful ; and at one moment it seemed not improbable that 
a mutiny of the force which beyond all other is the trusted 
upholder of order in Ireland, would be superadded to the 
other difficulties which beset the Government at this great 
crisis. Lord Spencer, however, encountered the movement 
in the spirit in which, ninety years ago, the similar but more 
alarming outbreak at the Nore was met by his distinguished 
ancestor—the organizer of the fleets of Nelson. He took care 
to redress grievances, but he punished those who had defied 
anthority ; and by this wise and farsighted policy, tranquillity 
and loyalty were quickly restored. 

Lord Spencer, in well-chosen language, has done justice to 
the judges, the magistrates, and the upright juries, who, 
scorning obloquy of the vilest kind, and often confronting 
deadly peril, made order once more prevail in Ireland. But 
it is the commander-in-chief who animates his officers anc 
troops with his peculiar spirit ; and it was the intrepidity and 
steady firmness—the stuff of Wellington on another field—of 
the Lord Lieutenant that secured the victory of right and 
law in a social conflict, more terrible than the hardest fought 
battle. The conspiracy was not slow to discern who their 
chief and ablest enemy was, and with quick and deadly in- 
stinct it directed the weapons of crime and defamation at its 
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command against the great champion of law and authority. 
The terrors of assassination which, it is said, shook even the 
iron nerves of Cromwell, were brought to bear upon Lord 
Spencer ; murder watched his goings out and comings in; he 
could not drive through Dublin without an armed escort ; and 
even his fair and high-souled wife, his noble helpmate in this 
fearful trial, was included in this savage proscription. Yet 
it is questionable whether even this ordeal was more cruel to 
a chivalrous spirit than the torturing persecution to which 
Lord Spencer was subjected by those who profess to be the 
exponents of Irish public opinion. The Parnellites assailed 
him in the House of Commons—what was it to them that it 
was behind his back ?—with the fury of the Jacobinism of 
1798 ; and he was shamelessly charged, over and over again, 
with superintending the packing of juries; with knowingly 
consenting to judicial murders ; with instigating prosecutions 
proved to be unjust; with, in a word, perverting his high 
office, to compass the deeds of tyrannical wickedness. Nor 
was it in Parliament only that these poisoned weapons of 
calumny were employed without scruple. A marked feature 
of the Land League tactics has been the establishing through- 
out Ireland of a press recalling in its mad scurrility the 
worst writings of Marat and Hébert; and these agencies of 
slander have for years plied the vile trade of denouncing the 
landed gentry and all in authority with persistent virulence. 
This machinery of defamation was turned against Lord 
Spencer, and week after week and day after day he was 
held up to public contempt and hatred; nor was there aught 
of oppression, of wrong, or of baseness, of which he was not 
accused with unblushing malice. We would fain pass over 
one class of these charges, but their significance is such that 
we must touch the subject. A knot of men, unhappily in 
high station, but of whom one only was, in any sense, asso- 
ciated with the Irish Executive—and that in quite a subor- 
dinate office—were accused of detestable social vice ; and, 
though the evidence was not conclusive, enough transpired to 
show that crime of a loathsome kind existed in Dublin. The 
alleged offenders were brought to trial, and, in the opinion of 
competent judges, were prosecuted with extreme severity ; but, 
as has often happened on like occasions, proof was not forth- 
coming, or was not sufficient, and conviction followed in one 
instance only, the juries, too, pronouncing an immediate ver- 
dict of acquittal in two or three cases. The agents of sedition 
in Ireland, however, seized this opportunity to diffuse slander; 
and it was impudently asserted by the Parnellite members, 
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and by their hired mouthpieces in the press, not only that 
the highest official life at the Castle was tainted with name- 
less vice, but, prohk pudor! that Lord Spencer himself had 
made use of his authority and position to suppress evidence, 
and to shield criminals from the penalties of the law! Any- 
thing to equal this, we venture to say, is not to be found in 
the Duchésne. 

_ The conduct of Lord Spencer during these years was, in 
truth, as nearly as possible the reverse of that which shame- 
less calumny described it to be. He was represented as a 
bloodthirsty tyrant; yet, though he did not hesitate to punish 
crime, he scrupulously tempered justice with mercy. Of 
some forty offenders sentenced to death he mitigated the 
penalty in more than half the cases ; and this, too, though it 
must be borne in mind that more than two-thirds of the worst 
offences of the Land League period remain unavenged. Those 
only, indeed, who know the facts are aware with what con- 
scientious care the late Lord Lieutenant weighed every case 
when the life of a criminal hung in the balance ; he invariably 
leaned to the side of clemency, whenever fair grounds existed 
for it; and it is this circumstance that makes the conduct of 
the Conservatives in reviewing his acts so discreditable to 
themselves and dangerous to the State. The statesman, 
too, held up by the traitorous faction as ‘ an alien ruler,’ who 
‘abhorred the people ’—we could fill our pages with phrases 
of the kind—was one of the ablest and boldest advocates of 
reform for Ireland in Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry. Lord Spencer, 
it is true, was fully alive to the pernicious socialism which 
prevails in Ireland—one of the most lasting effects of Land 
League teaching~and he turned a deaf ear to specious appeals 
to confiscate property and to override the law in order to 
indulge importunate poverty. Like all thinkers, too, who 
understand Ireland, he was aware that a considerable part of 
the peasantry of the West could not live with decency on 
patches of land even held rent free, and that emigration was 
their most hopeful prospect, and these rational views sup- 
plied fresh material for the defamation of the unabashed con- 
spiracy. But he was an earnest supporter of the Land Act of 
1881—the great Charter of the Irish tenant farmer—though 
not unconscious of its undoubted mischiefs. His sympathies, 
in fact, were with the occupiers of the soil, and notwithstand- 
ing very strong temptation to look for aid to the extreme Ulster 
loyalists, he scrupulously held the balance even between the 
Orange and Parnellite parties in their demonstrations and 
meetings in the North. Lord Spencer, in other respects, 
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also, was what is called an advanced reformer for Ireland, 
He took care, indeed, to let it be plainly known that the Union 
must be upheld at all risks; he, doubtless, opposed ‘ Home 
Rule’ in the sense of giving an Irish Parliament legislative 
powers, and a control over the Irish Executive—that is, of 
handing the country over to partizans and followers of Messrs. 
Davitt and Parnell, and of simply annihilating the loyal 
classes—and he has openly avowed that a strong Government 
is necessary for Ireland at the present time. But he has 
given, it is understood, the weighty sanction of his authority 
and experience to large projects for extending in Ireland local 
self-government, for making the Irish Executive more ‘ racy 
of the soil’ and less centralized than it is at present, and for 
increasing existing Irish franchises in corporations and 
borough towns. It is believed, indeed, that his principal 
motive for insisting upon firm rule in Ireland is his percep- 
tion that there should be some counterpoise to balance the 
effects of widespread change that would add immensely to 
popular power. 

By the spring of 1885 Lord Spencer’s policy had brought 
Ireland to a state of comparative peace. The violence of the 


‘ Land League had been subdued ; it no longer overawed whole 


districts, and asserted itself in deeds of blood, and it was 
kept down by the strong arm of the law, by this time proved 
to be in the ascendant. It had renounced, indeed, its original 
name, and was now known as the ‘National League’ ; it 
ostensibly changed its avowed objects, for it was less vehe- 
ment in its attacks on landlords’; and it professed—while 
denouncing the ‘alien’ Government—to be a lawful con- 
federacy that aimed at obtaining what it called ‘Home Rule’ 
by constitutional means. By this time, too, it no longer 
commanded the support of the secret societies of crime ; these 
had been panic-stricken by the victory of the law, and it was, 
in a great measure, paralyzed, though its ample machinery 
was kept in readiness, and made itself felt in the southern 
provinces. © The state of the people, too, had improved ; the 
effects of the Land Act had made the condition of the pea- 
santry better, despite low prices ; and though the country was 
still reeling under the shock of a great social crisis, and the 
tenant farmers were ready for mischief at a word pronounced 
by the ‘Irish party,’ and wild, communistic ideas were abroad, 
still life and property were fairly secure, and, externally at 
least, the law was obeyed. Yet significant and alarming 
symptoms of unrest and trouble were not wanting in the 
midst of this show of apparent tranquillity. The general 
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vague discontent of Irishmen —the evil growth of un- 
happy centuries—was kept in a state of fierce activity by 
great public meetings, at which reckless men ranted 
vehemently to excited masses against the existing order of 
things; and the rebellious press continued to ply its dis- 
reputable trade of abusing Lord Spencer, the Government, 
and the law-abiding classes. As we have said, communism too 
of an extreme type had taken possession of the popular mind, 
and a spirit of lawlessness spread far and wide, exhibiting itself 
in passionate efforts to evade just debts and repudiate con- 
tracts, and notably evidenced in the curt refusal of the Limerick 
Corporation to pay taxes. These evil tendencies were most 
conspicuous among the peasantry and tenant farmers; but 
they widely pervaded the middle classes, and many Boards of 
Guardians and corporate bodies defied authority with undis- 
guised insolence. Meantime ‘boycotting’ of the passive sort 
—the most difficult kind to deal with—-had become a custom 
throughout whole districts: any person who ventured to 
occupy land in disregard of the popular usage was put under 
the ban of the neighbourhood, and in whole counties land 
was forcibly kept out of commerce through this barbarous 
practice. Order, in a word, was maintained in Ireland, but 
it was a superficial and precarious order, and peace itself, in 
the phrase of Tacitus, wore a threatening and repulsive 
aspect. 

Ireland was in this state when the change of Ministry 
removed Lord Spencer from his high office. Though 
assailed to the last by the Parnellite faction, the Irish 
people, who respect a man of steadfast will, and who is 
actuated by a true sense of duty, had had their eyes 
opened to his great qualities, and he had secured the 
lasting and heartfelt gratitude of the important classes 
who represent order. His departure from Dublin was 
characteristic of the genuine state of Irish opinion, and of 
the machinations of the rebel conspiracy. He had repaired 
to London a few days before—it is believed to take counsel 
with Lord Salisbury, the incoming Minister, on Irish affairs— 
and it was exultingly announced by the Parnellite. press that 
the ‘ caitiff’ had timorously slunk away, and would not return 
to ‘face’ the people. Lord Spencer, scorning, of course, this 
stuff, came back to hold his farewell levée, and passed in 
state through the streets of Dublin, according to the long- 
established usage of Lord Lieutenants when leaving their 
posts. He was enthusiastically cheered by crowds of loyal 
men, who had resolved to make their influence felt; and he 
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received the sincere applause of a large majority of the middle 
and artisan classes assembled to greet the Viceregal pro- 
| cession. But Irish Jacobinism had not been slow in imitating 
the arts of its Parisian prototype; the scum of the city had 
h been hired in mobs to counterfeit popular anger and hate, 
| and knots of wild figures, in squalor and rags, hung on the 
skirts of the departing pageant, making the air hideous with 
i _ their yells and clamour. In a few hours this manufactured 
f passion was, of course, described by the Parnellite journals 
| as a grand expression of national sentiment; but we have 
| | described the facts as they really happened, and the homage 
7 | rendered to Lord Spencer as he left Ireland is a remarkable 
q | proof how popular masses, though exposed to sinister in- 
fluences of every kind, and preyed upon by unscrupulous 
demagogues, and though in a large measure demoralized, i 
| nevertheless can, when occasion offers, appreciate real great- c 
of ness and worth. For the rest, history, as with unerring hand v 
| she places events in their just proportions, and represents I 
if them in their true aspects, will, we doubt not, pronounce a 
i that Lord Spencer, summoned to the helm in the midst of n 
q the storm, proved himself a really master spirit; that he W 
i interpreted rightly the signs of the time; and that, boldly 0) 
i confronting the wrath of the tempest, and scorning perils that G 

would have appalled weaker men, he rescued the labouring tl 
vessel of the State in an emergency of extreme danger; suc- st 
ceeded by firmness, justice, and wisdom, in subduing anarchy W. 
and defiant treason in a vital part of the British Empire ; gl 
a and secured for Ireland at least a respite from the domination se 
i of outrageous lawlessness. Of his sagacity in understanding | Ir 
what was going on in Ireland, and, above all, of his calm and | tr 
undaunted constancy, we may say, in the fine words of the | FE: 


poet— Ui 
Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, ~ be 

Quique metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum, th 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. pe 

ste 


We have already indicated the Irish policy of the self-styled | Jes 
Conservative party, or rather of their imperious dictator; | go, 
it is alike unprincipled and short-sighted, and it is grossly | ye, 
impertinent to Lord Spencer. Weak concessions to buy the | gg, 
Parnellite vote, and trafficking with seditious men, become | an 
politicians who, for many years, had been crying out for | an 
repression in Ireland, and is an edifying sight for the English ho, 
people. The climax of this conduct has not, perhaps, been 
reached; yet the evident intention of Lord Carnarvon to | y,. 
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permit the Limerick Corporation to persist in withholding a 
tax imposed by due process of law; and a Laud Purchase Act, 
which embodies doctrines of communism taught at Land 
League gatherings, which offers a gigantic bribe to an ignorant 
peasantry as the reward of agitation and crime, which injures 
and hampers good landlords who wish to keep their estates 
and to do their duty, and which finally subjects the British 
taxpayer, without security, to contingent burdens, may pos- 
sibly prove the limits of folly. The pledge, too, to grant a 
new inquiry in the Maamtrasna and other cases of crime, long 
ago examined by Lord Spencer, has already impaired the 
authority of the law; and the cowardly omission to renew 
the Crimes Act has been attended by palpable signs of the 
recrudescence of agrarian outrage. Yet probably order will, 
in somie measure, be maintained in Ireland through the 
coming winter, and the disastrous effects of Conservative rule 
will exhibit themselves in a different way from that of a Land 
League reign of terror. The Parnellite party, who have 
achieved success beyond even their wildest dreams, and who 
now expect to attain their objects by practising on Conservative 
weakness, will doubtless pass the word round in Ireland that 
open lawlessness is not expedient; and so long as the 
Government runs with them, they will try, we dare say, to have 
the peace kept. Ireland, therefore, may be at rest on the 
surface, though it is far from certain that the popular leaders 
will be able to control excitable masses, to whose passions and 
greed they have appealed for years ; but even should there be 
seeming order, at what a price will it have been purchased ! 
Treland will have been taught the terrible lesson that a 
treasonable conspiracy can lead at will the Government of 
England, and thus gain its ends; and the stability of the 
Union * will be plainly impaired, the law-abiding classes will 
be greatly weakened, and confidence in the British Executive, 
the best hope of every loyal Irishman, will receive a heavy, 
perhaps a lasting shock. Nor let it be imagined that, in this 
state of things, the power of the Land League will be really 
less, that the rights of property will be more secure, that 
society will be on a more solid basis ; while if the Government 
venture to resist their allies’ bidding in any one particular, 
assuredly disorder will be soon renewed. A policy of feeble 
and false concession can have no other results in Ireland, 
and we view the prospect with no feigned alarm. We had 
hoped for better things from Conservatives ; we had trusted 


* Since the above was written Mr. Parnell has openly declared against the 
Union ; but Lord R. Churchill has remained silent! 
NO. CLXIV. 22 
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to see our two great parties combine to put down a seditious 
faction, whose settled purpose is to break up the Empire. 
The Conservative surrender to Mr. Parnell has made a league 
of the kind impossible ; and the best hope for England at this 
juncture is that a Liberal Government shall be brought into 
power strong enough to defy the arts and the threats of a 
conspiracy perilous in the extreme to the State. The choice 
of the constituencies should not be doubtful, if Englishmen 
refuse to hand over Ireland to deadly, cunning, and pitiless 
enemies, and if they care to preserve unimpaired the heritage 
of long ages of renown. 


Art. VI.—The Manchester Ship Canal. 


Ir is not often that promoters of a private Bill show such 
courage and perseverance as those who have at last succeeded 
in getting the sanction of Parliament to the Manchester Ship 
Canal project. In the end of 1882 certain gentlemen, who 
were interested in the various industries which are carried on 
in’ South Lancashire, deposited a Bill in Parliament for the 
purpose of obtaining the necessary powers to enable them to 
construct a ship canal from Hunts Bank, in Manchester, to 
Runcorn, on the river Mersey; and also to construct a deep- 
water channel through the Upper Mersey estuary from Run- 
corn down to Garston. That Bill came, in the first instance, 
before the Examiner, whose duty it is to ascertain whether all 
the standing orders of Parliament have been complied with. 
And the Examiner reported that the promoters had not com- 
plied with the standing orders, in that they had not deposited 
plans and sections showing the position and dimensions of the 
deep-water channel in the estuary. This was the first check 
the promoters had. There is, however, an appeal from the 
Examiner to a Committee of Parliament called the Standing 
Order Committee. And that Committee, after hearing argu- 
ments on both sides, determined that the promoters might go 
on with this Bill, provided they struck out the clause which 
gave them the power to construct the works in the estuary. 
At first sight this might have seemed fatal to their ‘scheme, 
because, even if they succeeded in getting their Bill for the 
canal from Manchester to Runcorn, they could, under that 
Bill, at least, get no authority to construct any estuary works ; 
and while they might have a means of taking vessels of deep 
draught from Runcorn to Manchester, they had no means of 
getting them from the sea to Runcorn. But the promoters 
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_ were not discouraged, and they went on with their Bill, relying, 


as it appeared in the course of the proceedings, upon certain 
‘dredging’ powers which had, under old Acts of Parliament, 
been given to the proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell Navi- 
gation Company ; and also upon the fact that as under the 
Bill the Ship Canal Company would become the proprietors of 
the Mersey and Irwell undertaking and could exercise all their 
powers, they could under these Acts of Parliament construct 
the seaward portion of their canal from Runcorn to Garston. 
This first Bill came before a Committee of the House of 
Commons presided over by Sir Joseph Bayley, and was very 
thoroughly inquired into by that Committee for some thirty- 
eight days. At the end of the proceedings the Committee 
came to the conclusion that the preamble was proved, but the 
Committee went a little out of their way to insert in the 
preamble of the Bill a recital which they themselves drafted, 
to the effect that if a canal could be constructed without 
physical injury to the existing interests on the Mersey, it would 
be a great benefit to the trade of Manchester and South 
Lancashire. That recital in the preamble of the Bill of 1883 
has been useful to the promoters in all their subsequent pro- 
ceedings, and will without doubt help them when they come 
to raise the capital which is necessary for the carrying out of 
this great enterprise. At the same time that the Commons 
Committee thought thus favourably of the scheme, they in- 
serted a clause which made it impossible for the Ship Canal 
Company to proceed with any portion of their works until 
they had come to Parliament and got parliamentary sanction 
to construct a deep-water channel through the estuary of the 
Mersey. ‘This turned out to be an unfortunate, although it 
does not seem to be an unreasonable, condition. The Com- 
mittee, before whom the matter was very thoroughly gone into, 
could not decide whether, as a matter of law, the old Mersey 
and Irwell powers would enable the Ship Canal Company to 
construct the necessary works in the estuary. That was a 
purely legal question which only a court of law was com- 
petent to determine. But they could and did decide that, if 
any such works were to be constructed, it was only fair that 
the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, the London and North- 
Western Railway Company as the owners of the docks at 
Garston, and the other persons and companies who were in- 
terested in the free and safe navigation of the estuary, should 
be heard by Parliament if they objected to the works in 
question. ‘This was, we say, eminently reasonable. At the 
same time it turned out disastrous to the promoters; for 
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when the Bill came before Lord Camperdown’s Committee in 
the House of Lords, it was strongly urged that it was contrary 
to the practice of Parliament to legislate piecemeal; that as 
the promoters had to come to Parliament again, it would be 
better that they came with their whole scheme; that if the 
canal from Manchester to Runcorn were authorized, it would 
almost compel Parliament to pass some bill which would 
make that headless and tail-less canal a complete and perfect 
work. And these views commended themselves to that Com- 
mittee, and they rejected the Bill. This was the second 
check which the promoters received. At the same time there 
was a crumb of comfort for them in the words of Lord Cam- 
perdown’s decision. It is usual for Committees of the House 
of Lords to declare either that the Bill ‘ may proceed’ or ‘may 
not proceed.’ In this instance Lord Camperdown said that 
their decision was that ‘it was inexpedient to proceed with the 
Bill in the present session of Parliament.’ 

Rightly or wrongly, the promoters understood this to be a 
sort of invitation to try their luck again; and although the 
expenses of the promotion already amounted to a large sum, 
they again, in the end of 1883, deposited a Bill in the Private 
Bill Office of Parliament. 

In this case they had taken the necessary precaution to 
deposit plans and sections, so that there was no hitch before 
the Examiner, and the Bill came very early in the session of 
1884 before a Committee of the House of Lords, ably and 
patiently presided over by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
All the matters connected with this very interesting scheme 
were very thoroughly discussed before this Committee; and 
in the end their Lordships, it is understood by a majority of 
three to two, passed the Bill. The main contention against 
the Bill was that the construction of the deep-water channel 
through the sandy expanse of the upper estuary would put a 
stop to the wearing away and erosion of the sand-banks; and 
that if these ‘frets’ were put an end to, and the channel 
fixed by the promoters’ works, there would be accretion in the 
estuary, and that consequently the ports upon the Mersey, 
including Liverpool, Garston, Ellesmere, Runcorn, and others, 
would be silted up and destroyed. Very experienced engineers 
were called upon both sides, and it is not a matter for surprise 
that there was some difference of opinion among the members 
of the Committee. Of course various other points were raised 
for discussion during the inquiry, which extended over forty- 
two days, but we think that they were all comparatively unim- 
portant when compared with what was called the ‘ estuary 
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question,’ which was rightly described as a matter not of 
local, but of national importance. 

In the same session of 1884 the Bill was referred, somewhat 
late in July, to a Committee of the House of Commons, of which 
Mr. Sclater Booth was chairman. The promoters were afraid 
that the Session might come to an end before the inquiry 
into their Bill was concluded, and they elected to shorten the 
evidence upon the commercial aspects of their scheme. The 
estuary question was, however, carefully considered. The 
inquiry lasted a month, and the result was that the Committee 
unanimously came to the conclusion that the preamble was 
not proved. This was the third and most serious check which 
the promoters had. It is never very easy to say why a Com- 
mittee of Parliament rejects a Bill, for—wisely, we think—they 
very rarely give reasons for their decisions, and when they do 
they satisfy nobody. But in this case a very cursory exami- 
nation of the proceedings will convince any reader that the 
Bill failed because the Committee entertained serious doubts 
lest the estuary works of the promoters should do serious 
injury to the Mersey as a river; and also because they 
were assured by the opponents, that if Manchester was 
really anxious to have a means of getting sea-going ships into 
its heart, it might continue the canal from Runcorn down one 
of the shores of the estuary in a way which could not possibly 
injure the estuary; and further, that if the promoters would 
come for such a Bill the Corporation of Liverpool and the 
Mersey Dock and Harbour Board would not oppose them. An 
examinee who was re-writing from memory the parable of the 
man who fell among thieves spoke of the Good Samaritan taking 
him to an inn and giving twopence to the innkeeper, and saying, 
« «“ Whatever more you expend, when I come again I will repay 
you.” This he said knowing that he would see his face no 
more.’ We cannot but be reminded of this supposed arriére 
pensée of the Good Samaritan, when we look at this assurance 
of these opponents of the Ship Canal Bill of 1884. They 
assured the Committee that if the promoters would come 
again with a scheme for a canal down the Cheshire shore of 
the estuary, they would not oppose them. ‘This they said 
hoping that they would see these promoters’ faces no more.’ 
But in this they were disappointed, for with indefatigable pluck 
and perseverance the promoters were in Parliament in the 
session of 1885. But if the opponents were disappointed in 
the way we have suggested, the promoters were at least 
equally disappointed if they reckoned upon the carrying out of 
the promise which had been given in so many words by the 
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Corporation of Liverpool and the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
Board; for although they came for a scheme as like to that 
which had been suggested as an alternative scheme as one 
pea is like another, although the scheme of Mr. Leader 
Williams, the promoters’ engineer, was to all intents and 
purposes almost the same as the scheme of Mr. Lyster, the 
engineer to the Dock and Harbour Board, the opposition 
was not one bit less strenuous than it had been in the sessions 
of 1883 and 1884. 

In 1885, however, the Bill succeeded in getting through 
both Houses of Parliament, but then not without a very 
careful and lengthened consideration in the Lords before Lord 
Cowper’s Committee, and in the Commons before a Committee 
of which Mr. Forster was the chairman. Now this persistence 
upon the part of the people of South Lancashire is not without 
its significance. The fact that the Ship Canal scheme has 
met with the enthusiastic, nay almost passionate support of 
the industrial populations of the industrial centre of England, 
deserves recognition, and ought to lead to more than casual 
consideration. We cannot but think that these circumstances 
are indicative of conditions of trade and manufacture which 
merit careful inquiry, and an industrial depression which 
calls for a remedy. The Manchester Ship Canal Bill is only 
an indication of the serious depression of trade under which 
almost every trade has been suffering, and is, to our thinking, 
an honest and well-directed effort to find a remedy for that 
undoubted evil. 

It is no longer necessary to consider whether trade has been 
depressed at all. That is now admitted on all hands. The 
present Government has appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the matter. Mr. Goschen has addressed the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce upon the subject, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
at Hull, stated that ‘Something must bedone. We have been 
suffering from a depression of trade unexampled in its intensity 
and duration.’ Now we do not. desire here to inquire into 
the efficacy of Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions of remedy, but 
rather into some of the expedients to which the traders of 
this country have been manfully trying for themselves; and 
amongst these none, in our opinion, deserves more attention 
than this new means of cheapening transit by means of a ship 
canal. Economy is one of those things which are made neces- 
sary by competition. The manufacturers who have no rivals 
in their trades can afford to disregard the smaller economies 
which when active competition arises must be carefully con- 
sidered. Certain socialistic persons who have got the ear of 
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the new voters would have us believe that competition is the 
bane of our manufactures and the death of our arts; but it is 
certain that but for the competition to which we are here 
referring the commodities which are manufactured would be 
much dearer, and the condition of the masses, who could not 
then afford to purchase them, would be much worse than it 
really is. But this competition to which all the trades of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire are now exposed had 
already brought about the most rigid economy in all the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Indeed, much of the wealth of to-day 
has been made out of a careful and ingenious use of what were 
formerly considered waste products. 

The manufacturers, the producers of industrial England, 
had then to look in another direction if they were to continue 
to compete successfully with the growing number $f their 
rivals in trade in Europe, in America, and in India. Take, 
as an illustration, the cotton trade. It is not so long ago 
since England had a monopoly of the cotton trade of the 
world. It was in these days that all sorts of middlemen 
came and settled on the fat margin between cost of produc- 
tion and price of the article. It is to this time that we must 
look for the inauguration of such expensive parasites as 
cotton-brokers, master-porters, and a host of other similar 
appendages. But now England has to compete—and that 
not always successfully—in the markets of the world with 
the producers of Europe, of America, and of our own 
India. The margin is now required to enable them’ to 
offer the purchaser his goods at the same price as that 
at which their rivals can supply. Now the traders of 
South Lancashire and Cheshire had made all the economical 
retrenchments in the cost of production that were within 
their power; and when the depression came upon them, 
they were impressed with the truth of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposition that ‘ something must be done.’ The only further 
retrenchment that seemed possible was in relation to transit 
charges and to the various charges which are made by the 
middlemen, or parasitic trades we have referred to. One 
thing was evident on the face of it, for it had been asserted 
over and over again that the railway charges between Liver- 
pool and the great consuming district round Manchester were 
excessive ; not, it was more than once pointed out, higher 
than the companies had parliamentary power to charge, but 
higher than the producers and consumers could afford to pay. 
Another thing seemed certain, and that was that Liverpool 
was almost the dearest port in the United Kingdom. The 
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fact that it was so was variously accounted for. Some said that 
the charges were made up of master porterage, quay attend- 
ance, and other unnecessary exactions which were not levied 
at Garston, Fleetwood, and other ports. Others said that the 
purchase of the Birkenhead Docks had burdened the Dock 
Board with a large amount of unremunerative capital upon 
which they had to pay interest. But however the fact was to 
be accounted for, it remained a fact that the Dock and Har- 
bour Board had borrowed about £16,000,000, upon which 
they had to pay interest, and that in the result the charges 
they made were higher than those made by any other Dock 
authority in this country except London. 

At first the traders of Lancashire and of other districts 
in England moved with a view to the reduction of railway 
rates. That movement produced the inquiry which was 
conducted by a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in the sessions of 1881 and 1882. The complaints which 
were thus brought to the notice of Parliament were numerous 
enough, but any practical remedy for the grievance that 
railway companies made charges which made it impossible 
for the trades which depended: upon railway carriage to 
live, was not suggested. It seemed certain that railway 
companies were themselves not making excessive profits ; and 
it did not occur to the traders that railway companies could 
be made to carry at a loss. The report of that Committee 
gave little encouragement to the traders; indeed, it sug- 
gested that railway companies should be allowed to charge 
station terminals. This was rather the turning of the 
tables upon the depressed trades. Still, something must be 
done, and in 1882 certain persons, deeply interested in the 
trade of Liverpool, promoted a Bill for the necessary power 
to construct what they called the Lancashire Plateway, or 
Plate Railway. Unfortunately, the merits of that scheme 
were never discussed in Parliament. But the object of the 
scheme was to cheapen the means of transit between Liver- 
pool and the various towns in Lancashire with which it had 
intimate trade relations. The Ship Canal scheme also, as 
we have said, came before the public in the same year, and it 
had a twofold object. It would, according to its promoters, 
not only be the means of enabling the raw materials imported, 
and the manufactured articles exported, to escape the high 
railway rates between Manchester and Liverpool, but it 
would also enable them to reach their destination without 
being taxed to the Liverpool Dock revenue. There were 
other incidental advantages—such as the avoidance of the 
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double brokerage which is payable on cotton in Liverpool, the 
advantage of goods getting to Manchester without breaking 
bulk, and the like—which were also claimed as merits for their 
scheme by the promoters. These have now proved so cogent, 
that Parliament has passed the Bill for the Manchester Ship 
Canal. 

This is not the place to allude to the very many interesting 
engineering points which were raised in the course of the dis- 
cussion in Parliament. Many very eminent men were, as we 
have said, called upon each side, and the old proverb that 
doctors differ might after this historical case be applied to 
engineers. When one finds the most eminent engineers on 
one side asserting that certain works will put an end to ‘ frets,’ 
will have the effect of fixing the channel, of shoaling the 
bar, and putting an end to Liverpool as a port; and equally 
eminent gentlemen on the other side asserting with equal 
confidence that the effect of those works will be to allow ‘ frets’ 
to go on as heretofore, to allow the channel to shift about at 
its own sweet will, and that they will, if they affect the bar 
at all, improve it—one is at a loss to think that engineering 
deserves to be called an exact science. Some exceedingly in- 
teresting questions as to the probability of currents in the 
canal were raised by Sir William Thompson ; but as all these 
questions have been settled so far as they can be at present 
by the decision of the Committee, and as the practical proof 
of them cannot be forthcoming for a good many years, we do 
not think it would be profitable to say more about them in 
this place. We have found, however, the proceedings of 
Parliament on the various Ship Canal inquirtes exceedingly 
interesting reading. 

What will, however, we imagine, interest our readers at the 
present time more than these nice engineering questions— 
concerning some of which Sir William Thompson asked for 
twenty-four hours to give an answer—are some of those trade 
questions which were raised in the course of the discussions. 
For instance, it was calculated that the cotton trade of the 
district surrounding Manchester would, if the ship canal were 
constructed, save £508,000 perannum. Nowif that statement 
is true—and it seems to have secured the assent of a good many 
Committees of Parliament—it would seem as if something 
would be effected, in Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase, without the 
intervention of Parliament in relief of the depressed trade. 
We confess to a belief that self-help in these matters is a good 
deal more useful than parliamentary fostering ; and while we 
admit that ‘something must be done,’ we think that the people 
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of Manchester have set about it in the right way. But it 
remains to be seen whether they are strong enough to carry 
out this great project to a successful issue. And upon that 
matter we desire to say something. We see that, although 
undoubtedly in the parliamentary contest most stress was 
laid upon the engineering points to which we have been 
referring, a great deal was said upon what were spoken of 
as the commercial and financial aspects of this scheme. 
Well, in the first place, we think that in a matter of that 
kind the promoters of such a scheme who are risking their 
money in promulgating the scheme, are more likely to be 
correct than the opponents who desire to avail themselves of 
every damning criticism of the project. Of course, all evidence 
as to the probability of raising the capital necessary to carry 
out an undertaking, or of obtaining an amount of traffic 
which will make an undertaking remunerative, is only a 
matter of problematical estimate, and it is much easier to 
find fault with such speculations than to show that they are 
well founded. 

There is another preliminary consideration which is not 
unworthy of notice. No Bill has been more thoroughly in- 
quired into than the Manchester Ship Canal Bill. It has 
been before no fewer than six carefully selected Committees of 
Parliament, and although counsel ventured to describe the 
scheme as a ‘bubble,’ not one of these Committees seems to 
have entertained any doubt as to the commercial soundness 
of the enterprise. It is not by any means an unimportant 
inquiry whether, now that the Bill has been passed, the pro- 
ducers of Lancashire and Yorkshire will get the benefits which 
the promoters have promised them. If the ship canal is not 
to be made—and it will not be constructed if the capital 
cannot be found, and the capital will not be found unless a 
fair prospect of a revenue can be held out to the subscribers— 
the producers of the industrial heart of England will have to 
find some other means of enabling themselves to compete with 
their rivals in the various trades which have their seats in that 
district. The ‘something’ will remain to be done. Now the 
question which has to be answered here is, whether there is 
any good prospect of a revenue when the canal is constructed. 
If there is, there can be very little doubt that the capital will 
be easily found. At no time was there so much money 
seeking investment, and so little confidence upon the part of 
investors. At one time the capital of this country flowed like 
water into the hands of foreign countries that desired to 


borrow. But the day of foreign loans is past. The insolvency | 
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of Turkey, the practical bankruptcy of Egypt and Russia, 
the rottenness of various South American Republic securities, 
has taught John Bull a lesson. It is true that he has found 
a means of investing his surplus cash—and no country has 
more—in the loans which our Colonies have only too readily 


contracted. There has been another very easy opening for. 


money in recent times, afforded by the very large loans which 
our various municipal corporations have been contracting. 
The amount of these sums so borrowed for street improve- 
ment, for the purchase or construction of gas and water and 
sewerage works, is enormous, and while the interest offered 
for money by such towns as Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Leeds has been small, the security offered has been so 
excellent us to induce a very large amount of capital in these 
directions. The very large debts contracted by our towns is 
looked upon with some apprehension by many persons, but 
whether these communities have been wise or unwise to 
burden themselves and their successors for forty, fifty, or 
sixty years with these monetary liabilities, the limits of these 
borrowings must very nearly have been reached. Under 
these circumstances, unless the accumulation of capital in 
this country under the socialistic legislation to which Lord 
Wemyss called the attention of the House of Lords, comes 
to an end—which is not likely—some other enterprise must 
be found to absorb the moneys seeking investment. That 
home enterprises will be preferred is more than probable. 
Whenever a scheme which offers a fair prospect of yielding 
a reasonable return is brought before the public, the money 
is forthcoming. Nothing could illustrate this better than 
the history of the Hull and Barnsley Railway. When the 
Bill for that undertaking came before Parliament, the counsel 
who appeared for the opponents—the vested interests of 
the Dock Company and existing railways—used language 
of precisely the same character as that which was ventured 
upon in relation to the Ship Canal. Sir Edmund Beckett 
was then at the bar, and he prophesied, with caustic 
virulence, that the railway never would be made. When 
the Bill was passed, and the prospectus was issued invit- 
ing subscriptions to the amount of £3,000,000, the public 
made applications to have £7,000,000 allotted. It is true 
that the after-history of the Company has not been so satis- 
factory. The directors do not seem to have had experience in 
railway matters, and although they honestly tried to do their 
best for the shareholders, some one had, to use a slang 


_ phrase, ‘walked round them.’ The line has been completed, 
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but it has cost far more than it was thought it would, and conse- 
quently the Company has had to burden itself with a very large 
debenture debt. But the mistakes that the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway Company fell into, the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany can easily avoid. There was another prophecy made 
with reference to that railway and dock which it is worth 
while recalling. False prophecies are not without their en- 
couragement. It was said even if they—the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway and Dock Company—get the money to 
make their railway and dock, it will not pay. The promoters 
of that undertaking relied with some confidence upon the old 
Hull and Selby line, which is now the property of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, and which is perhaps the most pay- 
ing part of the North-Eastern Railway system. That they were 
right in their confidence seems to be proved by the results of 
the working up to the present time. In the first fortnight 
the Company found that some thirty ships came into their 
dock. That there will be a traffic in coal on the railway, no 
one seems prepared to deny. Now we have dwelt longer upon 
the history of the Hull and Barnsley Railway than was per- 
haps necessary, but we were anxious to point out the analogy 
which existed between that enterprise and the one which is 
now before the public. The talk of counsel who are opposed 
to a Bill, and who may call a scheme a ‘ bubble’ and may 
prophesy all sorts of evil days for an enterprise, may be worth 
the fees that are paid for it, but it is certainly not worth the 
serious consideration of those who desire to form a true 
estimate of the financial and commercial prospects of a 
scheme like that of the Manchester Ship Canal. We admit 
at once that if we could say nothing more for this new pro- 
ject than that the evil words which were spoken of another 
enterprise turned out to be untrue, we would not recommend 
it much to the wise and prudent. We desire to weigh the 
whole of the evidence for and against this very important 
venture, and we would say at once that its lot has fallen 
upon evil financial days. There are and have been a very 
large number of schemes which have been sanctioned by Par- 
liament, before the public, which have met with no support at 
all. We do not wish to mention these, but their names are 
familiar to most persons. No harm can now be done by 
referring to the Regent’s Canal City Dock and Railway Bill. 
That was a scheme promoted a few years ago for the purpose 
of making a railway round London to the docks along the 
banks of the Regent’s Canal, and giving a means for the 
traffic of the Great Western, the Midland, and the Great 
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Northern Railway Companies to reach the deep-water docks 
of the London and St. Katharine Dock Company. The 
amount of capital required for the construction of this railway 
and the purchase of the undertaking of the Regent’s Canal 
Company was about £8,000,000 ; but although the Bill passed 
through Parliament in 1882, nothing has as yet been done to 
carry out this important scheme, and in the last session of 
Parliament the Company got power to pay interest out of 
capital during construction. Why companies should not pay 
interest during construction it is difficult to say. Why they 
have not been allowed hitherto to do so it is easy to surmise. 
The existing standing order which forbids it, is one which 
was passed in the interests of the existing great companies, 
and it still continues a standing order, although a Committee 
of Parliament reported against it. Even in the case of the 
Regent’s Canal Railway, Parliament seemed to make an excep- 
tion to its general rule rather because there were a great 
number of persons out of employment in London, to whom if 
these works were carried out employment would be given, than 
because it approved of the principle, But we cannot help 
thinking that the standing order is doomed, and that the 
recommendations of the Select Committee will be carried out. 
To us it seems absurd to continue the rule that interest 
should not be paid during construction. It is a question for 
the persons who subscribe whether they will have a portion 
of their capital returned to them or not. And many persons 
of small means or limited income cannot afford to lie out of 
all interest during the construction of the works. In this way 
it is that undertakings which might otherwise be carried out 
are frustrated. Now, however, the rule has been broken 
through twice, we think—once in the case we have referred to, 
and once in the case of the Thames Deep-Water Dock. We 
think, therefore, that the standing order will be altered, and 
that the promoters of the Ship Canal, if they so wish, will be 
enabled to pay interest out of capital. But if not, and if it 
should be necessary, they can come for a Bill for the purpose, 
as the Regent’s Canal Railway Company did last session. 
There are, too, as we have said, other schemes which are 
hung up for want of capital; but in these cases we cannot 
but think that the probability of a traffic for the railways 
when constructed was very problematical. On the other 
hand, the Barry Dock and Railways, which were authorized 
last year (1884), are in the course of construction, and the 
capital, which was over two millions, would have been sub- 
scribed over and over again if it had been offered to the 
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public. We think that it is important to inquire into the pro- 
bability of the capital for the Ship Canal being found ; for 
if it is not, then all the enormous cost which has been incurred 
in securing the sanction of Parliament to the scheme will 
have been thrown away ; and, what is worse, the hope of the 
producers of Lancashire and Yorkshire to find a means of 
carrying on their competition with their foreign rivals will 
fail to be realized. Should that be the case, and should the 
conditions of production in these districts drive these pro- 
ducers out of the market—and to any one who is conversant 
with the subject it will not seem exaggeration to say that that 
is very nearly the condition of things at this instant—it would 
be nothing less than a national calamity. ‘Something must 
be done’ if this Ship Canal cannot be made, or if, when it is 
made, it is not ‘the thing’ which is required to encourage 
and foster the trade; then the remedy, if remedy there be, 
remains still to be found. 

One of the arguments which was used against the scheme 
in Parliament, and one which will weigh, no doubt, to some 
extent with the public, was that which was put forth by or on 
behalf of the London and North Western Railway Company. 
It was said if Manchester was a port, as the promoters of this 
scheme desire to make it, it never could be more than a local 
port. To find out what amount of trade the canal could do 
as a local port, a table was compiled showing all the traffic 
which was carried from the Mersey ports to and from the 
places within a radius of about twelve miles from Manchester 
by all the carrying agencies. The total amount of traftic, it 
was said, carried by all the five carrying companies only 
amounted to 2,492,000 tons in a year; and it was said even 
if the Manchester Ship Canal got a fair share of that traffic, 
it would not be enough to pay its working expenses. To any one 
who is familiar with parliamentary proceedings before Private 
Bill Committees, this sort of table, and the argument which 
is founded upon it, is familiar enough. In whatever district 
of this country you propose to make a new railway, you will 
have the traffic manager of the existing line with which you 
propose to compete showing, from most plausible figures, that 
if you got all the traffic upon his line your railway could not 
possibly pay! But in this case the London and North 
Western table was even more misleading and flagrantly foolish 
than most of these ingenious compilations. It was admitted 
that a very large amount of traffic came to Manchester and 
the district from other ports than those upon the Mersey, and 
of that traffic the table took no account whatever. It was 
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shown that Manchester was a centre of distribution for a dis- i 4q 
trict quite outside the arbitrary twelve miles which had been a. 
taken. It was admitted that the table did not include any a4 
cattle or Irish traffic, although Salford was the largest fat 
cattle market in the North of England; and that. of course 
this table took no account of traffic which passed through i 
Manchester and the twelve-mile district to places beyond. It 


was made evident that the whole argument was based upon 
the fallacious assumption that Manchester could only be a 

_ — local port. There was no attempt made to prove that it . 

: would only do a local trade; and no reason now suggests a 
itself to us why, if Manchester were a port, it should be ¢on- i 

, fined to supplying its own wants, while Liverpool distributes iE 

its traffic over the whole United Kingdom. On the other 1. 

) hand, it is fair to say that against these calculations a very mm 

i careful estimate of the traffic which might be expected to be » en 
done on the canal and through Manchester was made by very if 

competent witnesses for the Bill; and we shall have to call ie 

attention to some of these conclusions hereafter. ‘There was 

an argument which was scarcely touched upon, so far as we can 

discover, in Committee, but which will probably weigh heavily 

against the scheme with cautious persons now thatthe Bill has 

been obtained. We can quite understand such a person saying, 

‘Tadmit that the Ship Canal,if constructed, may be an immense 

advantage to the trade of Lancashire and the neighbouring 

counties. I know that the cost of carriage by ship at sea is 

infinitely less expensive than the cost of carriage on land in 

trucks; and I know, too, that canals are the only rivals 

which railways really have to fear. I can quite understand 

that there will be a great saving to the various trades in that 

district if the canal is made; but I am far from certain that, 

while the trade is benefited, the shareholders in the under- a 

taking will have any commensurate advantage. It may well 1 

be that you, the Ship Canal Company, will, both directly and 

indirectly, benefit trade, but where are you to get your profits 

if the railways reduce their rates? There will then be a 

ruinous competition, which will be all to the advantage of the 

producers and the consumers, but which will be seriously to 

the disadvantage of the shareholders in these rival under- 

takings.’ We say we can understand that argument being 

used,* and we can understand the user of it buttoning up his 


co 


* Indeed it has been used by Sir William Forwood, who has been throughout 
a virulent opponent of the scheme, in his recent letter to the Liverpool City 
Council. That document is marked by more animosity than accuracy, and is 
really far from being a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 
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pocket and not becoming a subscriber to the Ship Canal. We 
dare say that it may have been this view of the case that 
induced the Corporations of Manchester, Salford, and War- 
rington to subscribe so liberally to the promotion of the Bill 
of 1885. There is a good deal to be said for this view of the 
situation. It is known that in January, 1884, the railway 
companies did reduce the rates that they had been charging 
between Liverpool and the Manchester group of towns. Of 
course the railway companies would say that that reduction 
had nothing to do with the promotion of a canal scheme for 
Manchester—it was, however, they would probably admit, a 
curious coincidence. But it would be a veryserious thing if they 
could, by reducing their rates, make it impossible for the pro- 
moters to find their capital, or, when it had been found, make 
the undertaking an unremunerative one. That railway com- 
panies are capable of such a policy is evidenced by some 
parliamentary proceedings of the session of 1884-5, to which 
we have had access. In the session of 1884, a Company 
which had been incorporated in 1883 to make a railway from 
Barmill to Kilwinning, in Scotland, promoted a Bill to 


-authorize the extension of that railway from Kilwinning to 


the port of Ardrossan and the town of Irvine, both in Ayr- 
shire. The Bill was opposed by the Glasgow and South 
Western Railway Company, in whose district the proposed 
railways were situate. But the opposition was unsuccessful. 
The line was an important one, for it gave the coal and iron 
masters of Lanarkshire a direct line toa port; and it also 
enabled them to carry their coals in one hand (that of the 
Caledonian Company) from pit to port. The Bill was, as we 
have said, passed into an Act in July, 1884, and the directors 
of the new Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway Company 
(formerly called the Barmill and Kilwinning Railway Company) 
prepared to issue their prospectus to the public. The Board of 
the new Company was an exceedingly strong one, and under 
ordinary circumstances the whole capital would have been 
forthcoming at once. 

But a few days before the prospectus was issued, the 
Glasgow and South Western Railway Company, in conjunc- 
tion with the North British Railway Company, announced a 
great reduction of rates from Lanarkshire to the Ayrshire 
ports. It does not seem to have been denied that this master- 
piece of policy was entered upon with the view of preventing 
the new Company getting its capital—and it was successful. 
Only some £36,000 was offered by the public, and very soon 
after the two Companies withdrew the exceptionally low rates. 
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In that individual case the promoters: had recourse to the 
Caledonian Railway Company, and under an Act of 1885, 


which did not pass without opposition, that Company was- 


authorized to subscribe £150,000 to the capital of the 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire. Now this shows that a railway 
company would be quite capable of reducing its rates and 
fares to prevent a rival company from floating its capital, 
and that such a policy might have the desired result. If 
that is true, is not the objection which we have supposed 
a cautious person making to the scheme well founded? 
Could not the existing railway companies, even now that 
Parliament has given its ‘imprimatur,’ as one of the counsel 
called it, to this scheme, make the Act a dead letter? We 
are inclined to think not. We think that, to any careful 
reader, this has been made abundantly clear by the evidence 
of the General Manager of the London and North Western 
Railway Company. He was in a sense bound, if he could, 
to show that the Company were not making excessive charges 
for their traffic between Liverpool and Manchester, and he 
pointed out that if a fair amount were deducted from the total 
of the rates to cover and remunerate the Company for their 
terminal expenses, the rates were not higher than those 
charged on other parts of their system. It appeared, too, 
that in Liverpool and Manchester something like £3,000,000 
of money had been spent in providing station accommodation, 
and from his calculation the terminal charges in these two 
towns must amount to more than four shillings if the 
Company is to have interest on the capital expended. 
Under these circumstances, it may be admitted that a strong 
case was made for saying that, having regard to the circum- 
stances, the rates are not so high as they appear to be, but at 
the same time very good reasons were given why the Companies 
cannot afford to reduce the rates. Indeed, the maximum 
rates which the Ship Canal Company can charge under their 
ct of Parliament are so low, that if the railway company 


hem. Under these circumstances we cannot think that there 
s much in the fear of those who dread a ruinous competition 

tween the railways and the Ship Canal. As a fact, the 
ailways cannot for certain classes of traffic compete with 
anals at all; and that is the reason why railway companies, 
ise in their generation, have bought up important links in 
he canal communications of this country with a view to 
killing the rival they feared might kill them; and the rail- 


_ Ways in South Lancashire will, we think, find it impossible to 
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arried for nothing they could not compete effectively with” 
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compete effectively with the Ship Canal. There was one 
possible competitor for the Ship Canal, and in the interests 
of the public we are sorry that the promoters of the Ship 
Canal have managed to get rid of that formidable compe- 
tition. We think the Bridgewater Canal—being the owners 
of the docks at Runcorn—might, if it had remained inde- 
pendent, have been a very formidable rival to the Ship Canal. 
We think that, looking at the matter from the view of the 
traders of the country, it would have been well if the Bridge- 
water Navigation had remained independent. But the Ship 
Canal Company has managed to get rid of a formidable rival, 
and to secure a very valuable undertaking which has a net 
revenue of over £60,000 a year. From the trader’s point of 
view this is, we say, unfortunate; from the point of view of 
those who may be induced to become shareholders in the Ship 
Canal Company it is exceedingly fortunate, for we cannot see 
that there is any possibility of the ruinous competition of 
which we have been speaking, which would so reduce the 
Company’s rates as to render the undertaking an unremuner- 
ative one. 

But in considering this question it is well to remember that 
the district through which this new means of communication 
runs is not only the most populous, but is the most industrial 
district in England. It not only consumes largely, but it 
produces more largely than any other part of the country; 
and when it is remembered that the last railway that was 
made for the traffic of this sdistrict was sanctioned in 1865, 
that it is crowded with traffic, and that the Garston 
Docks are also as full of trade as they can hold, there are 
some general grounds for believing that a large traffic will be 
done on the Ship Canal. Liverpool is a port which does a 
trade which is variously estimated at from fifteen to twenty-five 
millions of tons per annum; and it does so although the 
population round about Liverpool is very small in comparison 
with that which is swarming round Manchester, and although 
there are no manufactures in the neighbourhood of that great 
seaport. These disadvantages do not meet in the case of 
Manchestér. It has an immense consuming and producing 
population round about it, and both the articles for con- 
sumption there and for consumption elsewhere have to be 
brought to it by some means of carriage. It is noteworthy, 
that although there is a great number of large towns in South 
Lancasltire, Manchester even at the present time is the in 
dustrial centre of them all. All the manufactured yarns an 
manufactured goods of Bury, Oldham, Stockport, and the rest 
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go to Manchester at the present time, so that it is very natural 
to attempt to make Manchester a port. 

Besides, there must clearly be an immense advantage to all 
the coal districts of England to have the docks and quays 
brought thirty miles nearer to them than they are at present. 
This fact is well illustrated by the history of the great Midland 
coal-field, which runs from Yorkshire south to Nottinghamshire. 
One particular coal in that field, which is known as the 
‘Barnsley Hard Steam Coal,’ is an admirable steam coal, second 
only to the Rhondda coal of the best descriptions. It is in 
many respects better adapted for export than the coals which 
find an easy exit through Newcastle. But owing to the serious 
disability of distance from a port of shipment, the amount of 
coal from that field which finds its way abroad is very small 
in comparison with that which is exported from the Northum- 
berland and South Wales fields. While sixty per cent. 
of the South Wales coal is exported, and thirty-seven per 
cent. of the north-country coal is also sent abroad, only five 
per cent. of the midland coal is shipped from this country. 
The anticipation of those who say that when Manchester is a 
port the amount of the Barnsley hard steam coal which will 
be exported will be very largely increased, seems, on the 
whole, to be well founded; and the promoters do not seem to 
be rash in calculating upon a large trade in the carriage of coal 
both from the South Yorkshire coal-field and from the Lan- 
cashire coal-field, to which some of the stations on the canal, 
such as Irlam, will be by far the nearest port. The latter 
expectation is strengthened by the fact that Garston, which is 
farther from the centre of the Lancashire coal-field than either 
Irlam or Warrington, exports about a million tons of coal in 
the course of a year. It is always difficult to put expecta- 
tions into definite figures, and we cannot say whether the 
hope which was expressed by some of the promoters’ wit- 
nesses that three millions of tons of coal would be carried over 
the canal in the course of a year, will be realized or not. 

When we remember the enormous trade which is done at 
Cardiff, and even the considerable trade which, as we have 
said, is done by the two small docks at Garston,’the calcula- 
tion does not, at any rate, seem Utopian. In the same way the 
other calculations which were made by a careful and competent 
statistician and trader, Mr. Marshall Stevens—that, including 
the coasting trade which would be done on the canal, and the 
barge traffic, which would probably be a very considerable 
item, it would be fair to calculate at the end of ten Years 
from the present time upon a total trafiic of 9,649,316 tons, 
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and a revenue derived from tolls and dues amounting to 
£1,492,282—do not seem to us to be over-strained. But it 
would be too tedious to go into all the details which show a jus- 
tification for the amount of every different kind of traffic which 
might fairly be calculated upon by the Ship Canal Company. 
But without accepting these estimates, let us see for ourselves 
whether there is a probability of a fair revenue being earned 
on the Ship Canal. We have before us the engineer’s parlia- 
mentary estimate for the construction of the works, and as 
these seem to have been admitted to be ample by all the 
opponents of the scheme, we do not think we are rash in 
accepting them as a fair basis to work upon. Now we find 
that £482,480 is to be expended on the Deviation and Junc- 
tion Railways, £1,271,739 on the Manchester and Salford 
Docks, £118,105 on the Warrington Dock and the railway in 
connection with it, and £5,475,697 upon the Ship Canal and 
Branch Railways. Now, by way of illustration, let us see what 
amount of traffic it would require to pay a dividend of five 
per cent. upon the capital required for the docks. We are, 
we think, justified in assuming that the working expenses of 
the dock would amount to thirty-three per cent. of the receipts, 
and we think Sir W. Forwood is wrong in assuming, in his 
letter to the Liverpool City Council which we have read, that 
it would be fifty per cent. The working expenses at Glasgow 
do not exceed twenty-five per cent., and therefore we are, we 
think, allowing an ample margin when we admit that they 
might be for the dock proper thirty-three per cent. Now it 
is obvious that, calculating the working expenses at thirty- 
three per cent., it would require £93,750 to pay these 
expenses and also to provide a dividend of five per cent. 
on the cost of the docks, which we have taken at 
£1,250,000. The dock tonnage rates on vessels using the 
Liverpool Docks amount to £433,500; or, dividing that 
sum by the tonnage of the ships using the docks, 13°3d. per 
ton of shipping. In the same way it is easy to arrive at 
the amount paid in respect of each ton of goods using the 
Liverpool Docks, which works out first, for dock tonnage dues, 
9°03d. per ton, and for town dues, 11°94d. per ton. But accord- 
ing to the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, the maximum wharfage 
rate at the docks is equal only to one-half the dock and town 
dues at Liverpool; therefore the amount receivable on goods 
would be 5°97d., and on ships, 9°03d., or 15°00d. as a total. 
Now under these circumstances it would only require a trade 
of 1,500,000 tons to pay the £93,750 which is the revenue 
required to work the docks at Manchester, and to pay five per 
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cent. on the capital expenditure. Or if no ship dues are 
charged, and only 5.97d. were to be received by the Company, 
it would require a traffic of 8,777,869 tons. Now from a 
similar calculation in respect of all the other works, it appears 
that the total revenue required to pay five per cent. on the 
whole capital and to provide for the working expenses after 
deducting the net income of the Bridgewater Canal, would be 
£495,672, or say £500,000. Now to provide that half-million 
it would require 3,333,333 tons if each ton paid 8s.; it would 
require 2,608,695 tons if each ton paid 3s. i0d.; and only 
2,000,000 tons if each ton paid 5s. Now any one who knows 
the trade which is done at Glasgow, at Liverpool, at Hull 
(2,800,000 tons), at Bristol (2,252,000 tons), will see that it is 
anything but unreasonable to believe that such a traffic will 
be within a very short time carried on the Ship Canal to and 
from Manchester. No doubt it is difficult to create a trade 
for a dock as at Grimsby or Goole, but the trade is at Man- 
chester already and has not to be created. If such a port as 
Hull does a trade of nearly 3,000,000 tons, is it Utopian to 
expect that a similar trade will be done through the port of 
Manchester ? Of course the opponents of the scheme are 
attempting to show that a much larger traffic will be required, 
but they do so by exaggerating the amount of income required. 
It is because they have done this that we have inquired into 
the matter at some length, arriving at the results we have 
ventured to set out above. 

After all, the subscribing public would be influenced in their 
support of this scheme rather by the broad facts which are 
within the knowledge of every one, than by the detailed 
calculations which are only within the cognizance of an 
expert. These broad facts are, to our thinking, borne out 
by the more minute and careful calculations which were 
submitted to Committees very capable of judging whether 
these were well-founded, and the broad facts are all in favour’ 
of the scheme. We have gone at some length into the finan- 
cial prospects of the scheme with the view of ascertaining 
whether there is a fair prospect of the large amount of 
money being found which is necessary to its construction, and 
whether, if it is found, there will be revenue enough to pay a 
good interest on the money so subscribed. These two ques- 
tions hang together, and to both of these, so far as we are 
able to judge of the evidence, an answer favourable to the 
promoters must be given. We were anxious upon this head 
because we-wish to see this great experiment fairly carried out. 
We have asympathy with the producers of Lancashire in their 
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present straits, and in their courageous effort to extricate them- 
selves instead of looking to the Government of the country to 
intervene with exceptional legislation upon their behalf. We 
have too, we confess, another speculative interest in the 
matter. We have all along been of opinion that canals were 
well suited to carry on a great part of the trade of this 
country more economically, and in many ways better, than 
the railways. That they would have been most useful as a 
means of competing with railways, and so inducing these 
great corporations to do their duty by their customers, the 
public, seems to have been the opinion of various Commis- 
sions and Committees which inquired into the matter from 
time to time. That they failed of this most beneficial func- 
tion, and that the State has had to resort to the regulation of 
railways—when competition between canals and railways 
might have done—is due to the fact that the railways had, 
as we have pointed out, made that competition almost im- 
possible by purchasing important links of the canal system. 
For a time Parliament was too little alive to the results which 
would follow this appropriation of portions of the water-way 
of this country by railway companies; and when at last it 
wakened to the important truth and refused to sanction any 
more of these baneful amalgamations, the railway companies 
found a means, without parliamentary sanction, of carrying 
out their most baneful policy. There is a good illustration 
of this in connection with the history of the Bridgewater 
Canal, which is now to become the property of the Ship 
Canal Company. But we have some hope that if this most 
powerful rival to the railway companies in the midland coun- 
ties of England once ‘ gets upon its legs’—if we may use such 
a mixed metaphor with reference to a canal—that, together 
with the power which exists under the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1873, to propose through tolls and rates over 
neighbouring canals, we may still see a strong, effective, and 
useful competition established which will be a very great 
benefit to the public of this country. Canals were a com- 
parative failure when their traffic had to be conducted by 
horse, haulage; we believe that they have a great future before 
them in conjunction with the use of steam as a means of ship 
propulsion. That this new project will give a chance not 
only to the Ship Canal, but to the canals that communicate 
with it through the Rochdale Canal at Manchester to be tried 
under these new conditions, we believe; and that now they 
will not be found wanting is, we think, almost certain. In 
all these aspects we feel considerable interest in the prospects of 
the Ship Canal, and look forward to the future with confidence. 
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Ant. VII.—Robert Moffat. 


The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By their Son, Joux 
S. Morrat. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Ir there still exist among us any of those sceptical, puny, 
stunted human beings who sneer at missionaries, or at best 
speak of them with patronage and pity, it would be well that 
they should read this book. Here they will find the impress 
of manhood of the very highest caste stamped on every page. 
Here they will meet with courage the most unfaltering, and 
faith the most constant, associated with nothing narrow or 
weak or mawkish. A grand simplicity and heroic uncon- 
sciousness reign from first to last. We know not which 
most to admire—the premature wisdom and patience of the 
stripling at the outset of his missionary career, or the mel- 
lowed sagacity and gracious breadth of the grey-haired 
veteran who came home for well-won rest and retirement, 
and only began a new life-work of quiet and healthful com- 
prehensiveness and unity with an influence that increased 
from day to day. The leading facts of Robert Moffat’s life 
have long been familiar; here we have the outline fitly and 
lovingly filled up. We look upon the completed picture with 
added conviction of the enduring greatness of the subject. 
When we think of the warnings that have been given by 
biographers—Carlyle among the rest—not to scan the lives 
of great men too closely, not to approach too near them, lest 
the illusion should be lost, we congratulate ourselves the 
more on the solidity and lastingness of the elements that 
made up the character of Robert Moffat. There is no 
skeleton in the closet here; no dark place in which it is 
unhealthy or unprofitable to tread. If ‘a character is a 
completely fashioned will,’ then we may say that our mis- 
sionary’s character was well-nigh perfect. His unique position, 
his patriarchal age, his large experience, his wide influence 
with men in all the churches, and even with travellers and 
men of science and adventure, exposed him, especially in his 
last days, to the ‘ fierce light’ of criticism from journals not 
given to dwell with enthusiasm, or even complacency, on 
religious or missionary work ; but they, too, had to acknow- 
ledge the presence of a master, and to admit that a simple 
missionary might indeed be a hero. 

Water does not rise above its own level. For the result there 
must be an adequate cause. Moffat was a man of rare powers ; 
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but he was great because they were consecrated, and were 
thus concentrated on adequate objects. His choice once made, 
he never wavered ; and at last everything seemed to aid him. 
With him ‘the path of duty was the way to glory,’ and the 
glory came unsought. The child of poor but hard-working 
and pious parents in Scotland, he owed much to them in 
their shrewd sense, caution, industry, frugality, and ability 
to turn their hands to anything. He learned to be a gardener ; 
but before he had emerged from boyhood he impressed people 
with a gravity and thoughtfulness beyond his years, and was 
offered positions of trust and responsibility. When only six- 
teen he left his father’s house for a situation in Cheshire, and 
speedily attracted the regard and sympathy of his employers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leigh, of High-Leigh, who were eager to aid him 
in his studies. In spite of the good example at home, and the 
prayers and earnest advices of his parents, he acknowledges 
that he was still unconverted; and, though he was of too 
refined a nature, and too intellectual in his tastes to have 
found pleasure in coarse society, or the sins most favoured in 
it, he had as yet remained untouched by the truths of the 
gospel. But Methodism in England—very active at that 
time where his lot was laid—attracted him, and after great 
struggles he became a changed man. He now longed to do 
something for Christ, and at length resolved to be a mis- 
sionary. On announcing his decision he did not meet with 
peans of praise even from those who knew him best. The 
very opposite, indeed. He lost the favour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh, who would not put up with ‘ Methodism’ in their ser- 
vants, and had to leave; and even his good father, the 
moment he heard of his intention, tried to warn and to 
restrain him. He thus made a good beginning. He had 
thus early to endure hardness. It has been said that if you 
wish to spoil a man for a great work, begin to praise him 
early. Moffat was not in the least discouraged; he simply 
held on his own path with resolute and quiet ardour. He 
next found employment with a Mr. Smith, of Dukinfield Nur- 
sery—a Scotchman of covenanting descent—and it was a 
happy thing for him that his new master and mistress could 
appreciate his spirit and enter into his plans. So likewise 
did their daughter Mary, some months Moffat’s senior. She 
had been carefully and religiously brought up, schooled at 
the Moravian Seminary at Fairfield, whose traditions are so 
full of missionary romance. Here she spent some happy 
years, and had engaged in home-mission work. She was 
strongly drawn to Moffat, as he to her; and both earnestly 
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devoted themselves to work among the heathen. This was a 
result which Mr. and Mrs. Smith had hardly looked for, much 
as they esteemed Moffat; and from the first both said that, 
old and frail as they now were, they could never consent to 
her going to a far heathen country. Moffat had lost no time 
in arranging for such training as was needful, and was ready 
to forego a part of his wages that he might have one clear 
day a week for study; and this is the letter—as remarkable 
for correctness as for the spirit of caution and prudence that 
it breathes, when we remember it was written by a Scottish 
peasaut—which his father sent to him on that subject: 


We are not without our apprehensions that you may not have made a 
very profitable change. You say that the wages are fifteen shillings per 
week, but as you are only to work five days, you will have but twelve or 
thirteen shillings a week. But you have left us to conjecture how you 
are to employ yourself on the sixth day. But if my opinion be rightly 
founded, I presume that you mean to endeavour to fit yourself for another 
line of life ; but I would have you duly to consider the importance of such 
an undertaking, and to weigh well what our Saviour says to the builder in. 
the Scriptures, and to first sit down and count the cost, and to see whether 
you have sufficient to finish or not; and to consider what was said to 
David, that the Lord said that he did wellthat hehad it in his heart to build 
an house unto the Lord. And we think that you might both live usefully 
to your neighbours and profitably to yourself without engaging in a line 
of that kind; neither do we think that your health would altogether 
agree with such an undertaking, as I verily believe that you will find a close 
application to study as hard an undertaking as anything you have hitherto 
engaged in. You mention having had the offer of a good situation, 
which in my opinion was rather flattering, especially for one of your age. 
But as you were to be bound to a certain mode of worship, we think you 
did well in refusing it. 


As the biographer well says, Robert Moffat did not become 
a great missionary by virtue of his collegiate opportunities. 
He valued learning highly ; but he had no chance to become 
a great scholar. It is doubtful, indeed, whether he would 
have done the heaviest portion of his work any better if he 
had enjoyed the privilege of a complete university career. 
He had a knack of seizing what was essential to him, and 
a gift for forgetting what was useless or secondary. His 
studies, in face of the greatest difficulties, completed, he was 
accepted by the London Missionary Society; and would have 
been designated for the South Pacific with the venerated 
Williams, had it not been for his youth—he was only twenty 
years of age. We read in the memoir as follows: 


During the discussions in the Missionary Committee as to how the 
resent band of men was to be distributed, it had been first proposed that 
Williams and Moffat should both go to Polynesia; but this was over- 
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ruled at the suggestion of Dr. Waugh, who deemed that ‘ thae twa lads 
were ower young to gang thegither ;’ so they were separated. On these 
small links (remarks the biographer) hang our lives. 


It is odd to think how little the members of the Committee 
knew as yet of ‘ thae twa luds wha were ower young to gang 
thegither.’ Moffat was not long in South Africa till he gave 
good proof that years are not the only gauge of wisdom and 
self-reliance and tact in management. His first difficulty 
arose not from the wickedness of the heathen, but from the 
caprice of the Governor, who would fain have proved the lion 
in the path, refusing, on account of disturbances, to allow the 
party to proceed beyond the limits of the Cape Colony. 
Moffat, with his usual quiet assurance, simply set himself to 
improve the time by learning Dutch, that he might the more 
efficiently do his work when he did reach Namaqualand, and 
the memoir gives some good proofs that he profited by the 
delay. At last the Governor, either wearying of importunity 


or learning more of Moffat, gave his consent; and the story 


of Moffat’s life henceforth is better known in its main features 
than are some of the incidents in its opening. Suffice it here 
that for more than a year in Namaqualand, and for more than 
five-and-forty in Bechwanaland, it was one of ceaseless 
labour and difficulty and danger, fearlessly faced. He was 
builder, blacksmith, carpenter, thatcher, ditcher—for he dug 
canal after canal to bring water to his garden and field— 
gardener, and dairyman by turns—and everything to which 
he set his hand he did well—even down to darning and sew- 
ing, for which he was thankful that his mother had taught 
him in the long winter evenings when he was a boy; and 
often in African solitudes he recalled her words when he had 
got impatient of the teaching, and had told her he meant to 
be a man. ‘ Laddie, laddie,’ she had said seriously, with a 
shrewd shake of the head, ‘ye dinna ken whar your lot may 
be cast.’ Only in one thing did Moffat acknowledge im- 
patience, if not impotence—that was in cooking and house- 
keeping. Far asunder as Nathaniel Hawthorne and Robert 
Moffat were in thought and sympathy, they were alike in 
having tried housework, and in wishing that the dishes once 
well cleaned would remain so for ever. So deeply did Moffat 
feel this that, in his three years of bachelor probation, he 
was fain for weeks to exist on milk and dried flesh. Great 
refinements of diet were with him waste of time, so urgent 
were his calls to building, to teaching, to translating, and to 
preparations for frequent long journeyings. He had, both in 
Namaqualand and Kuruman, really to begin from the be- 
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ginning, though others had tried and had failed; and, as 
always happens to the able man, he soon found himself under 
the necessity of repairing the failures and shortcomings of 
others. The name of Ebner in connection with Africaner’s 
history will be remembered. Ebner had become the head of 
what was called the Warm Bath station, and through divi- 
sions among the people he found himself in such circum- 
stances as prompted retirement from it. When Moffat re- 
turned home from one of his excursions, a startling appeal 
from Ebner awaited him, which would not brook any loss of 
time in meeting it. We must tell how he dealt with the 
difficulty in his own words, for they reveal much of his 
character and method and power over men, and have not 
been given to the public before : 


My little flock (he says) were all out of patience, and were ready to 
quarrel with me for leaving them. They assured me that they would never 
again suffer me to do so. On my arrival I found a letter from Brother 
Ebner, informing me of his critical situation, he having been obliged to 
leave the Warm Bath station on account of the broils which had taken 
place between the people themselves, which were likely to end in a war. 
He begged of me to visit him. I immediately set off, and reached him 
the same day on the north side of the Great River; he was then on the 
point of crossing, and only waited for me. I did all that I could to 
dissuade him from the idea of leaving the Namaqua Mission, but all my 
entreaties were vain, for he seemed determined to leave Namaqualand 
entirely, and perhaps resign the work and return to Europe. This 
considerably affected me. After stopping two days I left him; he soon 
crossed the river, and suffered considerable loss of cattle on account of 
the strong current. About two weeks ago the two parties, viz., that of 
Bondelzwartz and that of Magerman, came and laid the whole of the 
case before me, leaving me to judge betwixt them. After hearing both 
parties, I showed each how far they had erred from common justice, and 
how Magerman’s people were culpable, which they acknowledged. Both 
parties were perfectly satisfied with the judgment, and gave each other 
the hand as a token of peace, promising to return the guns which each 
party had taken. Ebner is gone, and has left me a solitary missionary 
with little prospect of having help. 


His life at the Cape and in Namaqualand, however, was 
but an apprenticeship and preparation; his real work began 
at Lattakoo, or, as it is more commonly called, Kuruman, to 
which, fortunately, he was accompanied by his wife. Her 
parents at Dukinfield, who had at first refused to part with 
her, at length saw it to be their duty to give her up. Her 
noble character and piety and remarkable gifts are strikingly 
brought out in the volume by means of her own letters. She 
was not only a helper, but an inspirer. Moffat was not with- 
out his moments of depression; and then she could cheer and 
rouse him to new endeavours. For several years they toiled 
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on without the least sign of any impression having been pro- 
duced. Some time after their settlement we find her writing 
home : 


Upon the whole, as a country, I am greatly disappointed. It is my 
opinion that the new settlers will be deceived if they expect a fat land. 
Were I choosing a country, either for a comfortable livelihood or pleasure, 
it should be old England still. The extreme scarcity of water, and in many 
parts firewood, renders people’s comfort very precarious. If the periodical 
rains fail, they sometimes reap less than they sow. In this part everything 
that is sown must be greatly assisted with water, or it would not do atall. 
The cattle are sent to different outposts where there is water. The source of 
the Kuruman is the principal place, and there they are subject to the depre- 
dations of the Bushmen, who are very daring indeed. . . . There are no 
appearances of real piety among this people but in one woman who is 

ind; she is in church fellowship. The attendance is irregular. Some- 
times the church looks well with numbers of them, and sometimes the 
benches are nearly empty. They seem to think they do us a favour by 
coming. The school is miserable. There is no girls’ school, and I almost 
doubt the practicability of it, as the women here do all the men’s work, 
and the men the women’s. One great impediment here is not having the 
language. Not one of our friends here can converse surely with the 
natives. All is done through an interpreter, one of those who has lived 
at Griqua Town. 


Though often weary and disappointed, Moffat was not the 
man to yield to despair. ‘ Mary,’ he said one day to his wife, 
‘this is hard work.’ ‘It is hard work, my love,’ she replied; 
‘but take courage, our lives shall be given us for a prey.’ 
‘But think, my dear,’ he replied, ‘how long we have been 
preaching to this people, and no fruits yet appear.’ Mrs. 
Moffat, it is said, rejoined in this manner, worthy at once of her 
wisdom and decision: ‘ The gospel has not yet been preached 
to them in their own tongue wherein they were born. They have 
heard it only through interpreters, and interpreters who have 
themselves no just understanding, no real love of the truth. 
We must not expect the blessing till you be able from your 
own lips and in their own language to bring it through their 
ears into their hearts.’ ‘From that hour,’ said Mr. Moffat, 
in relating the conversation, ‘I gave myself with untiring 
diligence to the acquisition of the language.’ 

_ The difficulties with interpreters were many. Some of 
Moffat’s stories of these, were it not for the seriousness of the 
subject, would be richly laughable and grotesque, as illus- 
trating the perversity and dimness of the medium which at 
first he had to use. As in the days of Job, and in the land 
of Uz, ‘a good interpreter was one among a thousand.’ ‘The 
salvation of the soul,’ Mr. Moffat had said, ‘is a great and 
important subject.’ ‘The salvation of the soul,’ said the in- 
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terpreter, ‘is a very great sack.’ The Sechwana is a powerful 
and compact language, abounding in short, sharp figurative 
phrases. Moffat, when once he had become master of its 
simple eloments, spoke with no little effect, and sometimes 
even his blunders helped him. When once he fully perceived 


the truth of the words spoken by his wife, he got rid of . 


interpreters, betook himself to wandering among the people, 
living among them for months in midst of ferocity and filth, 
patiently mastering dialect after dialect. And once started 
on the right track, here, as elsewhere, everything seemed to 
aid him. ‘I never knew,’ he says, ‘a man that had not a 
name; and I have sat and been taught by many infant lips 
to count more than ten, even when no missionary had laboured 
among them. It must be to a resident, not a mere swallow- 
visitor that we can look with confidence for correct informa- 
tion on subjects abstract in their nature.’ During these soli- 
tary wanderings to perfect himself in the language, Moffat 
underwent many privations (which to him, indeed, were no 
privations), and was exposed to many dangers, which he faced 
with utter fearlessness. Sometimes he passed the night in a 
bed of sand ; at one time he was at the point of death from 
poisoned water, frequently he was confronted with lions, 
tigers, and serpents, or was face to face with men more 
savage, bloodthirsty, and treacherous than they. 

But to the great man opportunities come at length. He is 
a great man in whatever sphere, because he can grasp them. 
A Mantatee invasion was Moffat’s opportunity. He foresaw 
what was coming and prepared the people for it ; so that they 
were saved from great loss, if not from complete destruction. 
Here he showed coolness, courage, and power of command, 
such as even the savages could appreciate and admire. Soon 
Mrs. Moffat has to record that now the people almost worship 
her husband. They were at length convinced that he had 
their good thoroughly at heart, for they felt it would have 
been easy for the missionaries to pack up their valuables and 
depart, leaving them to their fate. From this moment success 
was assured: members were added to the Church day by day, 
and we find Mrs. Moffat writing home to her father at this 
time ; 


To hear of the steady and growing piety of these sable children of Adam, 
together with the increase of Divine knowledge in the minds of others, 
must be reviving to the hearts of all who love the cause, but especially to 
such as are so nearly connected with this mission as yourself. Our gracious 
God has been very condescending to spare the lives of His unworthy ser- 
vants to witness some fruits of missionary labour—a felicity we fre- 
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quently despaired of enjoying in this lower world, where crosses and 
disappointments seemed to form so large a proportion in our cup. We 
now often wish you could be with us, to witness for yourself what 
we see. ... The converts are going on well, and though the general 
commotion in the minds of the people has in a great measure subsided, 
we have solid reason to believe that there are many persons who are the 
subjects of an abiding conviction of their position as sinners before God, 
and are in the constant and diligent use of the means of grace ; which we 
doubt not will be effectual through the Spirit in leading them to the 
Saviour of sinners. The Spirit of God has commenced His operations, 
and surely He will go on. 


It is not our purpose to follow Moffat through the varying 
phases of his long activity at Kuruman ; for which, indeed, 
our space were all too limited. For full details our readers 
must go to the memoir to supplement their former knowledge. 
We can but briefly emphasize one or two prominent traits of 
character and principles of conduct, amply illustrated there 
by incident and by suggestive extracts from correspondence. 

From the first, then, though Moffat deprecated the idea 
that civilizing processes were of any effect without conver- 
sion, he despised no means of attracting attention and winning 
influence. Over and over again he urges that you can only 
make the fruit good by making the tree good. But all the 
while he was hard at work, creating centres of industry, of 
activity, of reformation. He despised no labour, however 
menial, he shrank from no task, however hard, that en- 
couraged the hope of leading the heathen to better modes of 


_ living, to improved methods of agriculture, and to economy 


and settled habits. While it is quite true that savages cannot 
be reformed by any mere improvement of outward circum- 
stances, it is, at the same time, true that the germ of Chris- 
tianity cannot grow healthily save in prepared soil. It is apt 
to wither away, without conditions that favour decency, purity, 
and self-respect. The great problem is to hold the balances 
even between the two. To work for social and educational 


_elevation, and not to forget that they are but means to an 


end, however successful they may be in themselves, is the 
true attitude. In these days, when missionary work has 
almost been reduced to a science, when professors in our 


colleges lecture on missions as an important section of a theo- 


logical course, when experiences in dealing with the heathen 
in various parts of the world have been carefully considered 
and compared by close and severe thinkers at home, the exact 
relations of the two departments of work and teaching are 
better understood, and general principles have been formu- 
lated for guidance. Lovedales and Livingstonias are the out- 
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come of this thought and the systematized principles that 
have arisen as the result of it. It is true that before Moffat 
Christian insight had led to practice in several cases. The 
Moravian missionaries in Greenland, in Labrador, and among 
the Indians, as well as in Thibet and the Far East, had, to 
their eternal honour, solved the problem without philosophy. 
It was left to others to erect a rule on the wide area of facts, 
to which they contributed so valuable a portion. And Moffat’s 
life and work have later supplied a large instalment, though 
he had not, so far as we know, made a study of Moravian 
experience. He was first a missionary; but he was also a 
great ‘captain of industry’—a man who, if he had devoted 
himself to any form of worldly enterprise, would probably have 
made a colossal fortune. At all events he would have been a 
man of mark. Hecould govern men. He knew how to attach 
them to him; and could gauge their capacity with the eye of a 
master. He could direct each to the exact task suited to him, 
and, what is more, keep him heartily at it. Impulse and 
will went together, and he seldom missed his aim. A mere 
stripling of twenty-one, he tamed the redoubtable Africaner, 
and made him a humble follower and helper; he subdued 
Moselikatze, the warlike Matebele, and made him feel that the 
missionary was essential to him. His simple manhood and 
fearlessness, with the natural tact and independence bred of 
these, enabled him always to appeal to that side of their 
nature which was most open to him. And he could wait. It 
has been well said that the courage necessary to face indefinite 
perils, such as those to which Moffat was constantly exposed 
—especially in the first portion of his career—is greater than 
that which supports the soldier in midst of the excitements 
of battle. What a probation was that of the long years in the 
dry and waterless Kuruman, without the token of a single im- 
pression being made on any human creature! Shamelessly the 
people stole; neither grain could grow to ripeness, nor cattle 
or sheep be Jeft in the fold, or a tool allowed to lie where a 
bit of work was being done, or a canal made, without the risk 
of the water being diverted before it reached the mission 
station. Many a time on returning from their outdoor labours, 


or from a service, they found a stone in the pot instead of the © 


meat they had left to cook. But all undismayed Robert Moffat 
and his heroic wife toiled on, assured that their reward would 
come. Men have laboured hard, have faced perils of savages 
and of wild beasts for fame and fortune, and some have go 
devoted themselves for the sake of science and discovery ; but 
it is not on record that men and women, unsupported by a 
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sense of Divine grace, have endured for long years such trials 
and sufferings without token of success, yet uncomplaining 
and even happy. Such facts are undoubted evidences of a 
power flowing from Christianity such as nothing else can 
inspire. 

And not only was Moffat a great worker, a ‘captain of 
industry,’ a Christian preacher and teacher—he was also a 
great scholar. His literary productions alone would have 
been sufficient to form the life-work of an ordinary man. 
When he was urged by physicians to go to the coast or to 
England for the sake of health, he simply sought strength in 
change of air and scene in a new quarter, where, uninterrupted 
by ordinary calls, he could be alone to master a new dialect 


. and thus perfect his rendering. He translated the whole 


Bible, and many other religious works, into the Sechwana 
tongue. He wrote a grammar, and composed admirable 
school and reading-books. 


No evidence (writes Seiler) can be produced that the whole of the 
Scriptures was by any one person rendered into Saxon. Even Wickcliffe 
had the help of many persons; much more Coverdale. Bede was trans- 
lating the Gospel of John at the time of his decease. But Robert Moffat, 
who began with the Gospel of Luke, lived to translate the whole Bible 
into the barbarous dialect of South Africa, and lived to see it circulating 
among the natives, who both speak, and in many instances, through his 
own school instruction, can read it. 


Compared with the task of any other translator, it may be 
said that Moffat’s work was like that of a man who not only 
had to build a house, but had first, with his own hands, to 
fashion each of the several tools needed in the process. 

Moffat’s greatness and foresight were also seen in his deter- 
mination from the first to have nothing to do with politics, or to 
become in any form an agent for Government. ‘This decision 
was due more to his grand simplicity and single-mindedness 
than to any process of reflection, or of weighing the merits of 
various means of securing influence with the natives. This 
has often proved a sad temptation and stumbling-block to 
missionaries. Readers of ‘ Faust’ will remember that the 
jewels sent to Marguerite were real jewels, but they came 
from the wrong side of the firmament, and sorrow for her was 
bound up in her acceptance of them. So it has been almost 
invariably with political business in the hands of missionaries. 
Moffat felt that his proper work was missionary work, and 
that to complicate it with any other form of activity, however 
influential and honourable in a worldly point of view, must 
sooner or later introduce sources of weakness. When at the 
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very outset, a mere youth, he declined to be Resident in 
Namaqualand and to go free or not at all, he could not have 
had before him the warning furnished by the fate of Mr. 
Anderson and his mission among the Griquas, which Mr. 
John S. Moffat has so effectively told in these pages, but we 
believe his final decision would have been the same. Mr. 
Anderson had spent years of incredible hardship in endea- 
vouring to get Bushmen and wanderers of other tribes to 
settle in orderly communities, and was finally blessed with a 

_ measure of success in the forming of one settlement. He saw 
it grow and increase. It became a centre of attraction, a 
rallying point, as Mr. John Moffat says, for members of 
broken tribes of many races. But, unfortunately, Mr. Ander- 
son had made himself the medium of correspondence between 
his people and the Government, and had become their political 
adviser as well as their religious guide. When, therefore, the 
Government took the strange step of ordering Mr. Anderson 
to send twenty recruits to the Cape regiment, the people lost 
all confidence in him, as they regarded him as a secret 
emissary in the interests of the Government. 


So utterly did their trust in him fail that in a few years he saw it his 
duty to give up his charge of the mission of which he was to a large extent 
the founder, and to retire to another station in the Colony. Nor were the 
effects less disastrous to the people themselves. They began to break up; 
one party, headed by the most influential chief, removed to another part 
of the country; a second, though acknowledged as chief, withdrew to a 
distance of about fifty miles ; ‘and Griqua Town was left with a popu- 
lation reduced in numbers, and practically without a head. 


When, at this juncture, Moffat was requested by Mr. cum 
bell to-assist Mr. Helm in re-organizing the mission, he must 
have reflected on the wisdom of his own refusal, and had his 
principles on these points reinforced. 

One of the great attractions of this biography is, that it 
faithfully presents Mrs. Moffat alongside her husband—a 
heroine in every sense of the word. There was no work in 
which she did not share—no enterprise or adventure however 
perilous—in which she did not take her part. For years she 
made it her work to accompany him in the waggon, when he 
meant to be absent for more than a couple of days, for the 
double purpose of ensuring that he should have ordinary 
comforts (which in bachelorhood in Namaqualand he had 
been apt to overlook), and that she should learn what she 
could of everything. Moffat had laid it down as the result of 
his three-year-long single-life experience that, ‘A missionary 


without a wife in South Africa was like a boat with only one 
NO. CLXIY. 24 
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oar. A good missionary’s wife can be as useful as her 
husband in the Lord’s vineyard.’ She over and over 
again undertook journeys to the Cape without Moffat (whom 
she would not permit, for her sake, to leave his work for a 
moment), and with faithful Bechwanas and Hottentots only 
for attendants, who never failed her. She combined missionary 
help with attention to family matters, and conveyed back 
printing materials or other goods, which were needed and 
waited for. Once, when she was ordered to the coast for her 
health, she persisted in going alone. Unfortunately this time 
they found the Orange River in flood, and could not get across. 
For a whole month in iJ]-health she had to wait on the bank 
in the hot weather. But she never got disconsolate or even 
depressed, and her power of taking the best and most hopeful 
view of things amounted almost to an art. This is how she 
tells of her sufferings : 


I was in company with Mr. Hume, who rendered me every possible 
assistance, but my health being in such a delicate state, I could not but 
suffer much from the extreme heat and exposed situation, and was 
severely tried. Frequently were we tantalized with the prospect of being 
able to ride through ‘to-morrow,’ but as sure as to-morrow came the 
river rose again, till all hope was gone, and we came at last to the con- 
clusion to cross on a raft. . . . There were eighteen waggons altogether, 
and with hard labour we got everything over that dreadful river in less 
than three days without a single accident. How mucb have we to be 
thankful for! and it was gratifying to find that, for all 1 had endured, I 
was no worse, but rather better. Perhaps being obliged to take it easily 
was in my favour. 


This so entirely expresses the character of the woman as 
she appears to us throughout these pages—patient, courageous, 
equal to any emergency, gifted with power of command such 
as few men have, and yet tender and true to every claim of 
womanhood —that we can only praise her sufficiently by 
saying that she rose to the same heights of unconscious 
heroism as her husband. To read of her must prove an 
inspiration in many a home. 

In a certain sense it may be said that the fame of Living- 
stone has eclipsed that of Moffat. But Livingstone would 
have been the first to say that his way was prepared for him, 
that he never could have done the work he did but for Moffat’s 
previous journeyings and many labours and trials. To the 
furthest corner of Africa the name of Moffat had been borne, 
with report of the great deeds done by him on behalf of the 
dusky tribes in Bechwanaland and around it, with the Sech- 
wana Bible for his silent pioneer ; and it is only bare justice 
that, in estimating the work of Livingstone, his great fore- 
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runner’s share in it should be borne in mind, if discretion of 
a certain kind should warn us, at the same time, not to 
magnify it. 

In the presence of such a career as this it has been well 
said ‘sectarianism is dumb.’ Dr. Norman Macleod was wont 
to urge, with his happy naiveté, in which fun and earnest were 
so nicely blended, that ministers, like wines, were mellowed 
by a voyage round the Cape. He meant that, when they had 
seen a little of heathenism and its degrading horrors, and 
had struggled with them, the distinctions among Christians 
that loom so large at home grew dim, if they did not altogether 
die out. His sentiments were those of Lord Macaulay, who, 
when he returned to England from India, declared that he 
had been so long in a country where the people worshipped 
cows that he could not attach any importance to the minor 
questions which separate Christians. Moffat’s labours in this 
respect, too, bore their full fruit. Though firm on essentials, 
he was quick to welcome what was good in all sects and 
churches, and obeyed the apostolic injunction—‘ ready to 
communicate.’ Mr. Collum, the Vicar of Leigh, in whose 
parish Dr. Moffat spent his last years, has happily written 
some reminiscences in which these sentences occur : 


As a large-minded and large-hearted man, who had seen much of the 
world, who had been brought face to face with the degradations of 
heathenism, and of bastard forms of Christianity, he had no sympathy 
with what was narrow, bitter, or sectarian, whether it were found within 
ihe Church or in systems outside her pale. If I mistake not, Noncon- 
formity, no less than ecclesiasticism, had its own peculiar puzzles for him. 
He never attempted to justify or to palliate those too numerous and 
grievous divisions which marred the symmetry, broke the unity, and 
weakened the influence for good of the Church of Christ in its increasingly 
hard struggles with ‘ the powers of darkness ;’ and in his generous heart he 
longed for the reunion, in the one true faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, of a 
divided and distracted Christendom, thus realizing the devout aspiration 
of the Founder of our faith, ‘ that they all may be one.’ He was always 
most ready to take part in any village gatherings—turning out of his 
home on dark and cold winter evenings. He attended many of our 
schoolroom lectures, and was ever willing, when requested, to say ‘a 
word in season.’ He highly approved of our Penny Readings, and 
thoroughly appreciated the musical selections, readings, and recitations. 


A power in South Africa, he was thus also an example at 
home—a bond of brotherhood and unity to the various de- 
Nominations who could rally round him and forget their 
differences in the delights of great work done among the 
heathen. 

We are not sure that Mr. John S. Moffat has not lost some- 
thing of unity and of interest in his endeavours to keep from 
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repeating what Moffat had himself told at length in his various 
volumes. This particularly applies to the earlier periods. For 
some things we are referred to Moffat’s ‘ Labours and Scenes in 
South Africa.’ But nothing can be more interesting than to 
see a great man in the making; and, though to the host of 
readers five-and-twenty or thirty years ago these things were 
all familiar, a new generation has since then sprung up who 
are, we fear, less well-informed on many points. And such a 
tale, at all events, can lose nothing by being twice-told, more 
especially when the later teller is one who knows the subject 
so well, can sympathize so fully with difficulties and dangers, 
and has, moreover, in so large a measure the gift of a quiet 
and effective narrative style. But, on the other hand, con- 
ciseness in these days is too little studied in biography; and 
if Mr. John 8. Moffat has shown a failing, certainly his 
failing leans to virtue’s side. It is more difficult to compress 
than to expand, to admit without discrimination than to hold 
back wisely, especially where there are many documents, and 
where the author himself has shared in several of the enter- 
prises described. We will say, then, that Mr. John Moffat has 
done his work with rare discrimination, good taste, and, what 
is more, with judicious self-effacement. He has thus con- 
tributed to missionary biography one of the most readable 
and reliable additions that has ever been made to it. He 
affects no eloquence and endeavours to let his revered parents 
tell their own story; and by this plain and simple method we 
feel that we have been let as far as it was possible into their 
friendship and confidence, and led to know them precisely as 


they were. 
ALEX. H. JAPP. 


Art. VITI.—The Ethics of Pain. 


Parn and pleasure have been twins in every moral system 
since the dawn of ethics, sometimes bracketed as both alike 
evil, like opposite extremes ; sometimes contrasted as positive 
and negative, but always entering into the subject-matter of 
all conduct. Aristotle, while he investigates a definition of 
pleasure, omits giving any of pain, which in the tenth book of 
his Ethics he regards only so far as it illustrates pleasure. | 
shall follow his example, and suppose pain, with all its patho. 
logical extensions, such as wearying.exhaustion, depression 0 
spirits, agonizing anticipations, and the like, sufficientl 
familiar to need no definition. With a vast capacity for pain, 
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man seems to contain no machinery designed to produce it. 
It has always the air of a disturbance or an intrusion. Yet, 
although not omnipresent, it is ever imminent, and by it 
the energies which are most proper to man are suspended or 
rendered difficult. It often sweeps away the resolves of the 
will and dictates its own terms to our moral nature. We 
ean account for the whole of bodily pleasure on physical 
grounds, but for only a portion of bodily pain. To our moral 
sphere of being, therefore, as I hope to show more fully 
further on, we must look for a full account of it. If the 
maximum of voluptuous enjoyment had been the highest 
object of our nature, still, even so, room would be found for 
pain in the animal economy, since in order for existence to 
be enjoyed it must first be preserved. By pain felt or appre- 
hended we are protected from fatal hurts or warned of their 
existence, and so with regard to the approaches or the fact 
of diseased action in the body. And this, to a large extent, 
animals share with us. Pleasure seems to have no such pre- 
servative element in it, and our capacity for it might be con- 
ceived so enlarged as to be a constant blind to precaution, 
and lure to destruction. Pain, on the other hand, is largely 
charged (as shown above) with a preservative power. An 
enlarged capacity of pleasure would be certainly followed by 
an increased pursuit of it. On the contrary, enlarged capacity 
for pain need not imply the increase of actual pain in propor- 
tion. Experience, reflection, and precaution being elements 
of our nature, might even make a much less amount of pain 
actually endured consistent with that enlarged capacity. 
And to whatever extent these elements of our nature could 


' succeed in averting pain, some such rule of inverse proportion 


would probably result. But the tendency then would be to 
absorb an undue part of our energies in constant manceuvring 
to avoid pain. This is neutralized by there being kinds and 
degrees of pain which cannot be so avoided, although few 
which are not open to some remedial alleviation. 

The preservative uses of pain in the lower animals, except 
when domesticated, seem nearly but not quite to complete 
and exhaust the account of it. But, inasmuch as we have no 
complete key to the whole of their consciousness, the question 
must always remain in part a mystery tous. Thus we cannot 
tell how far the pains of parturition, which some of them 
seem to feel acutely, may impress the consciousness of the 
dam in the interests of the offspring. Domesticated animals 
are taken out of their strictly natural state, and seem to 
approach more nearly the human scale in their capacity for 
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pains. But the whole subject seems to require more research 
than it has yet received. Probably, however, the entire 
amount of pain actually endured by animals in a state of 
nature, including that which they inflict upon each other, is 
inconsiderable as compared with that caused by human 
thoughtlessness or cruelty. But I only introduce the subject 
of animal pain to show how inadequate it is as an illustration 
of human, and for fear some captious critic should think 
IT had lost sight of it. ‘ 

It seems clear that man’s capacity for pain exceeds his 


‘capacity for pleasure, both as regards intensity and duration. 


Pleasures enjoyed soon cease to please and even repel, whereas 
the capacity for pain is only limited by the exhaustion of sen- 
sibility or by death. Pleasures frequently indulged often 
procure pains, but pains have no such converse physical ten- 
dency, save that by contrast the mere release from pain often 
heightens the apathetic state into one of ecstatic delight. But 
this of itself really is a proof on the other side; for the mere 
cessation of extreme pleasure has no such converse tendency 
to make mere apathy a state of pain. This greater capacity 
for pain, probably necessary in our economy, is, as stated 
above, wholly distinct from a greater prevalence of pain in 
fact—a distinction too often confounded by pessimists; as is 
also the no less important fact that, irrespective of pleasure 
or pain, there remains a large balance of tranquil enjoyment 
of life wholly apart from these opposite states of excitement, 
but which the stronger glare of pleasures and pains throws as 
it were into the shade. This life-joy it is on which the 
release from pain works as aforesaid, and by reaction floods 
it with intense gratification. Still, on the whole we find in 
the human subject a large surplus of pain in fact, when all 
its physically useful work is done. Of course, so long as a 
morbid state exists, the prolongation of pain may be viewed 
as a continued witness of deranged functions—a danger signal, 
as it were, kept constantly hoisted. And such presence of 
pain tends most powerfully to stimulate the resources of 
science. The mere scientific certainty that life was in danger 
would probably neither draw forth the same watchful tender- 
ness to the sufferer, nor enforce on him the same degree of self- 
watchfulness, as are produced by the constant stimulus of 
pain. 

T noticed just now the result of domestication upon animals. 
It seems paralleled by that of civilization upon man, in in- 
creasing both capacity for pain and also the amount of pain 
at any given time in the world. It does this last by sparing 
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those of feeble vitality and sickly constitution. It protracts 
lives which would have dropped in infancy to middle age or 
more. It prolongs through a struggle of variable length 
nearly every various degree of tottering valetudinarianism, 
and thakes the pain-tax of life heavier in proportion as it 
keeps death at a distance. With the fact that it introduces 
many precious compensations for all this, I am not now con- 
cerned. It tends to augment the value of human life on the 
whole, while it makes the strain on that life’s powers even 
greater, and probably, through an instinctive sense of that 
value, sufferers cling to life more tenaciously. Similarly the 
affections of those about them, stimulated by the struggle of 
hope and fear, cling to the sufferers and perpetuate the 
struggle, while civilization increases the capacity for pain by 
accentuating sensitiveness. Ancient Egypt had an advanced 
civilization in which medical skill probably led the van. 
Accordingly ‘the evil diseases of Egypt’ became proverbial 
(Deut. vii. 15; xxviii. 60). There was more indigenous 
disease because therapeutic skill fostered the valetudinarians. 
This is a case in which cause and effect of course interact and 
sometimes change places. To meet this, civilization is fertile 
in partial remedies, anodynes, and mitigations; and so the 
struggle goes on, somewhat like that between guns and ships’ 
armour in our own period. And here we ought further to 
recognize the privation of pleasures and enjoyments which 
civilization has rendered customary, but which depend upon 
a very complex social machinery easily deranged. When 
this breaks down at any point our enjoyments leave pains 


behind—not only the cravings of privation, but the dis-. 


content, irritability, and envy which are apt to attend it— 
moral evils intensifying the physical or sensuous loss. The 
pains; on the contrary, which civilization fosters are liable 
to no such interruptions. However fostered by civilization 
they are so far rooted in something earlier and deeper that 
they thrive independently of such interruptions. Take the 
evils of overcrowding, where earth, water, and air all tend to 
become poisoned by the human repletion, and no conceivable 
hitch in the social machinery brings any relief to the suf- 
ferers. In order to neutralize the mischief we need not a 
hitch but a reversal of that machinery. Then think of the 
diseases set up and sufferings diffused in a far wider area. 
And yet there seems no contrivance, as before observed, in 
our physical economy which is designed to produce pain or 
suffering. We have an almost unlimited capacity for pain, 
but senses also and faculties, which, rightly used and im- 
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proved by experience, would suffice to guard us against all 
save an inconsiderable amount of actual suffering. Yet that 
capacity we proceed under civilizing influences to develop to 
our own bane. The subject as a whole is far too wide to do 
i more than touch upon here. But I believe a deeper review 
4 of it would only confirm the presumption arising from a super- 
ri ficial glance at it—viz., that as we cannot find any ground for 
it in the physical economy, we must look for it in the moral. 
Is it not the case that civilization always expands its re- 
sources unduly on the material side? That no adequate 
We moral development attends it? That this was so in the 
i ancient world is unquestionable, and lies written on the sur- 
Hi face of its history. I need only appeal to one fact—the uni- 
versal system of slavery on which olden society rested. I 
i believe that it is due to the fact that mere material advance 
He so far still engrosses our progress, that not only the potenti- 
I ality but the fact of pain is so vastly increased in proportion. 
) I noticed, some little way back, that whereas bodily pleasures 
it often procure pains, pains have no such converse physical 
| tendency. It is only by acting on the moral naturé that they 
can acquire it. And that they do so appeal to and stimulate 
i the moral nature is an unquestionable fact, although the 
i stimulus often comes too late or fails to move the vis inertie 
if of stagnant habit. And this, again, seems a proof that it is 
| nearly useless to study the problem of pain in the physical 
i sphere only. If we seek to know why (so far as such ques- 
tions, irrepressible, can be answered) pain has so vast a 
a range in man, we must study him asa whole. He suffers as 
a whole, however the region of pain’s primary incidence may 
be in his physical economy. The moral and physical ele- 
ments in him have interaction one upon another. These 
opposite hemispheres of function seem to match and corre- 
spond in their defects and drawbacks, as we might suppose 
them to harmonize in their perfect state. I mean, that if 
man were morally perfect we might expect to find him exempt 
i from physical suffering. Being morally corrupt, we need not 
| be surprised at pain, with all its attendant consequences, 
having likewise a footing in his nature. 
iy But this moral corruption is, in its results on human cha- 
5 : racter, very unequally distributed, both as regards individuals 
and family lines of descent. There are persons of shining 
moral excellency—some, so far as we can judge, by native 
temperament, others by severe struggle and arduous self- 
if discipline. There are opposite extremes of irreclaimable 
depravity similarly differenced, and there are of course all 
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grades and shades of intermixture and approximation. So 
in families, although lines of analogy and resemblance prevail 
on the whole, yet startling deviations from the hereditary 
moral type (not to speak of the modifications due to new 
alliances) are by no means rare. Thus the corruption of 
nature is shared in many divers degrees, and the variety of 
distribution as regards pain and the afflictions entailed by it 
is no less great. But of the two distributions the one does 
not follow the lines of the other. The connection between 
them, although radical, baffles our attempts at tracing its law 
in individuals. That is, we can never infer excess of moral 
depravity from an extraordinary share of pain and suffering. 
There are, of course, vicious excesses of which the body fur- 
nishes the direct organs. These excesses very often, although 
not invariably, react on the organism, and cause disease, 
pain, and premature death, besides leaving inherited defects 
or morbid tendencies behind them which may descend far 
down in a family. Only a comparatively few forms of evil, 
however, thus strike home in bodily form; the majority dis- 
tribute their evil consequences abroad, and fasten upon 
victims relatively innocent and often in a high degree 
virtuous. Thus we have (1) a class of sufferings which are 
naturally retributive on the offender himself; (2) another 
produced by the misconduct of others than the sufferers, and 
(3) a class unascribable to any direct criminality or moral 
delinquency. Of these (1) gives each a strong immediate 
interest in his own conduct; (2) gives society a strong im- 
mediate interest in the conduct of its members, and makes 
the morality of each in some measure the concern of all— 
gives, in short, a solidarity of moral interest to human nature. 
And I may observe, by the way, that the same facts hold in a 
degree of the society of nations as soon as ever they are 
brought closely into contact. By each of these, then, (1) and 
(2), a useful disciplinal end is achieved. What shall we say 
of (3)? Probably in many cases the link of connection is too 
subtle for us to trace, but the connection is none the less real, 
and if we knew all the facts we might be able to refer many 
cases of (8) to (1) or (2). Again, the antecedents of mis- 
conduct may be distributed among a vast number-in propor- 
tions too variable for us to disentangle the problem, where 
the consequent of suffering is concentrated in one or in a few. 
Again, those antecedents, so wide and disproportioned in their 
distribution, may be followed by equally widespread and dis- 
proportioned consequents. And this brings us, lastly, to 
conceive that some such antecedents are diffused as widely 
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as universal humanity, and followed by consequents equally 
diffused, but existing in every degree of disproportionate 
distribution. In fact we are only landed at a conclusion, 
probable @ priori, that, transgression and suffering, being 
demonstrably connected in many cases in the individual, 
are presumably so likewise in society and in the whole race. 
Omitting, therefore, the physically preservative uses of pain, 
we may say that, statically, the depravity or tendency to moral 
evil which we all share is measured by the capacity of pain 
of which we are conscious; that, dynamically, the outcrop of 
this depravity in actual transgression of the individual is to 
be connected with an actual consequent of pain, whether to 
the transgressor or to others, only in a minority of cases ; 
and that there may be an indefinitely large class in which 
sufferings individually borne have their antecedents in the 
collective and accumulating total of human misconduct at 
large. And here we should also notice the vast amount of 
suffering voluntarily caused to men by themselves or by other 
men, i.e., caused with a more or less clear foresight of the 
consequences, and that not merely by agency exclusively 
human, but by the concurrence of this with natural agencies 
outside man which damage or destroy. Of the former class 
the known remedial agencies are exclusively moral ; they are 
the purifying of the passions, the development of the affec- 
tions, the growth of the moral sense, and the stimulus given 
to some of these by various religions, but to all and beyond 
all religions by Christianity. And this, again, tends to confirm 
our view of the connection of all suffering with moral de- 
pravity somewhere, when we find that for so large a class the 
sole remedies possible are moral. Of sufferings caused by 
purely human agency destructive wars are the normal type. 
Of sufferings due to this concurrent with natural agencies the 
famines and pestilences which often follow such wars are an 
example. Pestilences, indeed, often arise from the neglect of 
natural laws of health when known, and of course sometimes 
from ignorance of them. As regards this last cause, some 


might be apt to cavil that such information ought to be given 


beforehand, and mere ignorance not punished, as if crime. 
On one very important point of sanitary laws direction has 
been given. If the rule of Deut. xxiii. 12, 13 had been fol- 
lowed in all populous communities where the Mosaic writings 
were accessible, how vast a crop of pestilences might probably 
have been escaped! But indeed the neglect of such rules is 
So persistent that it seems as if nothing but the havoc of 


“disease would bring home their necessity to the bulk of man- 
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kind, and as if admonitions, from whatever authority, were a 


dead letter on such subjects; that mankind could only learn 


by suffering, and even that very slowly. 

Assuming, then, that the connection between moral depravity 
as seated in the human race and physical pain with its 
further consequent sufferings is real and fundamental, and 
that both phenomena spring from an intertwined root in the 
complex being, man, let us consider the distribution of pain. 
The facts before urged show pain as disciplinal—as stimulating 
reflection and sustaining virtue by suitable penalties imposed, 
as we have seen, in one class of offences upon the individual 
offender, in another on the society of which he is a member. 
And these facts suggest that in the great number of miscel- 
laneous cases of pain, each of which has no traceable con- 
nection with any given delinquency, whether in the sufferer 
or in another, the same disciplinal tendency exists, and that 
the race of men as such stands in need of the perpetual 
witness of pain, stimulating by its presence the collective 
conscience of humanity, and attesting higher aims of being 
than mere sensuous enjoyment. Our disposition to realize 
these, defective as it is, would certainly be less were it not for 
that witness never far removed from us. 

And if the race of mankind have a real solidarity, so that 
sin and suffering spring from the same root, although their 
individual incidence differs, then all pain, even that which is 
physically preservative, acquires thereby a moral character, 
even although the individual features of that character are 
beyond our discernment. That is to say, the existence of 
pain is a disciplinal necessity in man so long as man con- 
tinues to be a source of moral depravity in the world. The 
disciplinal character of pain then makes it a means to an 
end, that end being the moral advancement of mankind, and 
the greater benefit thus obtainable is more than .a set-off to 
the drawback to life’s physical enjoyment which it causes. 
And thus any objection against the beneficent character of the 


Creator drawn from the prevalence of pain is not merely. 


neutralized, but overbalanced by a higher confirmation of that 
character, unless it could be shown, which it never can, that 
the amount of pain on the whole is excessive for that moral 
purpose. Those who contend for total absence of pain, and 
of course of all other drawbacks to enjoyment, in the physical 
universe, are in effect claiming for a confessedly imperfect and 
depraved creature surroundings which shall be perfect and 
unblemished—a claim which seems as unscientific in one view 
as it is presumptuous in another. 
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So far from the amount of pain which prevails being ex- 
cessive for its purpose, supposed moral, what I am about to 
urge goes far to show that it is probably a bare minimum. 
Take the whole quantity of pain and consequent mental 
affliction, &c., as being in amount whatever you please, and 
conceive it so distributed that each human being should have 
an equal and regularly incident share—that share would be 
very small, while the regularity of the incidence would enable | 
men to discount it beforehand. A low rate of pain-tax laid 
equally and regularly upon all human beings would be 


closely analogous to a restraint upon certain activities for so 


many hours of each week. We should know it was inevitable, 
accept it as a law of nature, turn it selfishly to the utmost 
possible account as an excuse for duties undone, while it 
lasted, grumble at it as we do at a November fog or a March 
east wind, and entirely evade any disciplinal effects which 
it might under other conditions have upon us. If, on the 
other hand, this disciplinal inefficiency were remedied by 
doubling or trebling the amount to each person, there would be 
twice or thrice as much pain in the world as there is, and the 
heavy pain-tax would seriously disable men from their need- 
ful business, and increase the difficulty of living at every turn. 
Indeed, if the suffering were simultaneous to all, it may be 
doubted if the needful business of life could go on. But 
even so, whether any disciplinal efficacy would be really 
secured, seems equally doubtful. Let us suppose, however, 
that the suffering came at different times to different men— 
this would enable each in turn totend another. But it would 
be done merely as commercial exchange is effected now, 
leaving no sense of obligation and no gratitude behind. 
Disinterested benevolence in the relief of such suffering would 
be nearly impossible. At any rate the tendency of this 
quid pro quo system everywhere would be to extinguish, not to 
promote it. All men would be fellow-sufferers without sym- 
pathy anywhere. Selfishness and impatience combined would 
probably be the moral result of such equal distribution. 

Let us now consider, by way of contrast, the result of a dis- 
tribution unequal and not calculable beforehand—such as we 
experience it. Suffering is measured out in every degree up 
to a maximum, at which, in rare cases, it absorbs the whole 
of life, and probably always tends to shorten the life which it 
so burdens. This gives each sufferer, in proportion as his 
burden is heavier, an exceptional and, in his own social circle, 
an unique character. By concentrating on a few the burden 
of suffering due on @ priori grounds to many, those few be- 
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come in effect vicarious sufferers. The life-long clinic bears 
a burden not for himself only, but for you and me and many 
more. We feel, if we reflect for a moment on his case and 
ours, and on the connection between suffering and depravity 
which has been previously established, that his suffering is 
the condition of our escaping. It is as if life contained so 
many fatal lots of variously graduated suffering intermixed 
with blanks. On some falls the lot of the various grades of 
affliction, and those who escape do so at their expense. This 
at once, when considered, becomes a powerful stimulant of 
gratitude, and enriches life with a mystery in whose presence - 
we hold our breath with awe. The concentration of that in a 
few which is due to the many flings these silhouettes of 
suffering on an illuminated disc. They purchase our dis- 
charge ; and if there be a moral Disposer of events, He is 
making use of them to benefit us. What acknowledgment 
on our part in return for such an unmerited privilege can be 
too great? We enjoy at once the moral lesson and the 
physical exemption. They are ‘ministering to us in spiritual 
things; is ita great matter if they reap our worldly things ?’ 
Thus profound sympathy is enlisted, and selfish neglect 
acquires the dimensions of a sin against nature. Pain which, 
equally distributed, would isolate, now tends to a brotherhood. 
All that can be done to minimize that suffering in itself we 
are bound to do, not only for the sake of the physical allevi- 
ation, but of the moral balm of fellow-feeling, the tenderest 
and most soothing of all. It seems to me impossible to con- 
ceive a greater change in the aspect and conditions of the 
whole question than that which these considerations import 
into it. On the other hand, as regards the sufferer himself, 
they are likely to.promote patience, and ripen a type of 
character profoundly impressive in its teaching power, as well 
as purified and ennobled in itself. Of course there will be 
cases of a querulous and fretful or an obdurate and sullen 
type, and some of angry and exacting selfishness; and I 
must leave those who have opportunities of observing to 
estimate the proportion of such cases. But I fear that, under 
the opposite system of equal distribution, we should all be- 
come some one of these or each of them in turn, if the 
burden laid on all were heavy; and perhaps most of us 
cynically careless, if it were light; whilst the temptation to 
unrestricted indulgence at such times as we were free, by way 
of recompense for the infliction, would probably prevail with 
most, and turn pain to a discipline of licentiousness. 

If, then, we have faith in a moral Disposer who guides the 
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lot, so heavy to some, and therefore so light to many more, 
the whole mystery of pain operates to bind together man with 
man, the sufferer with the exempted, in the closest bond of 
union, and both with God through that faith. Nor is it easy 
to conceive a dispensation which, thus studied in its moral 
bearings, is more fully fraught with fast-cleaving sympathies 
of gratitude and succour on the one hand, and of disciplinal 
power on the other. ‘They are bowed down and fallen ; but 
we are risen and stand upright.’ We ask ourselves why this 
should be? But there is no complete answer. If there be 
One who guides and governs we may safely leave the ‘ why’ 
to Him. At the same time our exemption is not absolute. 
It may be hodie tibi cras mihi * ouly. In a moment when we 
think not the lot may be changed, and the burning arrow 
light on us. Thus among the lessons so taught, humility, at 
“~ rate the absence of presumptuous assurance, is one. 

_ The guiding and typical example in the above remarks has 
been that of protracted and painful sickness, or result of some 
shock of accident. But other forms of suffering revolve more 
or less on the same axis, and approach the same general law. 
And whatever the special form of the suffering be, if it falls on 
one morally pure and in human eyes worthy of escaping, or if 
it produce greater purity of character by its chastening effects 
on him, the more intense becomes the moral power with 
which it appeals to us. ‘There will of course be some too 
fortified in sceptical cynicism to feel the lesson, or to find in 
such a spectacle anything else than an occasion of cavil. But 
to the average mind attended by the average emotions of 
human nature such a spectacle of suffering, relatively un- 
deserved, will, I am persuaded, speak home with a silent 
force, and plead with a stress of persuasion more eloquent 
than the exhortations of philosophy. 

I have expressly foreborne to claim for these remarks a com- 
pleteness of solution. The whole argument is strictly a com- 
parative one. I seem to have shown that, as compared with 
the opposite law of distribution, this of inequality, and not 
that of equality, is the one capable of a moral purpose. At 
the same time that it is rich in all the disciplinal power afore- 
said, it accomplishes that end with a minimum of actual 
suffering. It concentrates on the few, and thereby makes 
effectual for its object that which, if multiplied a thousandfold 
and distributed equally among the many, would be ineffectual, 
nay, would probably have a demoralizing influence, and at the 
same time would therefore be a perfectly gratuitous or even 

* Your lot to-day, mine to-morrow. 
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pernicious infliction. In short, is economizes pain and realizes 
a multum in parvo—a moral multum in a physical parvo. It 
seems to shrink from profuse expenditure, and becomes 
thereby a Divine economy, worthy of One who ‘does not 
willingly afflict.’ 

All this is, I think, plain on the grounds of natural religion 
only, and only on those grounds can we see our way so far to 
explain it as I have shown. This last fact becomes conversely 
an argument in favour of natural religion. If there is a 
system which seems jarring and incongruous without a certain 
element, and the inclusion of that element goes further to 
harmonize its discord than anything else, this of itself con- 
firms the existence of that element as a fact. It is like an 
arch whose keystone should be invisible. If the other seg- 
ments keep their fixedness we know that the keystone must 
be there. But the whole becomes plainer on Christian 
grounds than it can ever be without them, as I will presently 
endeavour to show, and therefore affords a corresponding 
presumption in favour of Christianity. 

For we see the principle of vicarious suffering herein made 
co-extensive with humanity. The central idea of Christianity 
is shown hereby to be so far from exceptional or abnormal 
that it merely crowns the edifice of suffering with an instance 
the highest in its own kind. The ambiguity in the text as 
cited, Matt. viii. 17: ‘He Himself took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses,’ is justified by the typical relation of the 
removal of the burden of suffering to the removal of the burden 
of guilt. The words spoken to one prostrate in helplessness 
of body, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ are shown to have a 
close relevancy (Matt. ix. 2). Every sufferer of what to 
human eyes is an inscrutable visitation, in proportion as he 
is personally innocent becomes a closer realization of the 
great Christian ideal. Precisely in that proportion he en- 
dures for others rather than or besides himself, and becomes 
thus a scapegoat of humanity, ‘ stricken of God and afflicted.’ 
The more general reasoning of Bishop Butler (‘ Analogy,’ part 
i. ch. 5) is sharpened and brought to a point by my example 
of the intensity of pangs personally endured with the effect of 
releasing others. If the sufferer be exemplary in patience and 
resignation, the parallel becomes a converging line. The 
words of one who spoke of ‘ the sufferings of Christ abounding 
in us, of ‘ the fellowship of His sufferings,’ of His own ‘ filling 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ’ (2 Cor. i. 
5; Phil. iii. 10; Col. i. 24), shine with a new light of human 
experience, illuminating the wall of every hospital. The 
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crown of thorns becomes a civic chaplet, ob cives servatos, 
The example of Christ is the die which stamps a wide cur- 
rency of suffering, and reproduces after its image. Countless 
humble sufferers for sins beyond their own follow in His train 
who ‘suffered for us the just for the unjust.’ Assume Him to 
have suffered in a mystery to atone for sin, and they suffer in 
a mystery no less real, to witness to its terrible reality. Con- 
versely, if they spent their life in an endurance, which is, as 
we have seen, the ransom of others, why cavil at the notion of 
His life given in a super-eminent sense as ‘a ransom for 
many’? And if, as seems often the case, the heaviest load is 
laid on the gentlest and most Christ-like souls, and if it turns 
many more, who chafed impatiently at their own unequal 
share, to bear it patiently at last, then the suffering of Christ 
is reflected in some, transforms others to itself by their means, 
and by both justifies its own idea. Thus the reasonableness 
of that idea finds confirmation in the wards of every hospital, 
and redemption, unique in its ‘ bright pe¢uliar flower,’ shows 
its roots struck deep in human analogies everywhere. ‘hus 
the distribution of pain follows the line of that redemption 
in stimulating human charity, but at the same time justifies 
a faith in that redemption as a reality, and proves the 
intensely moral character which pervades it. 

It will be seen that I am not, forthe purposes of this argu- 
ment, assuming any Divine authority for that example of 
Christ, or for those words of St. Paul. But I urge that this 
argument tends to prove both. It seems absurd to suppose 
that so widespread a phenomenon as pain should be acci- 
dental and meaningless, should have so sharply-defined a 
reality and yet be a mere superfluity. Presented as in this 
argument, it bespeaks gratitude, cements brotherhood, ‘ pro- 
vokes to love and to good works,’ exalts the sufferer to a place 
of honour, becomes a text of humility and patience, and turns 
to a blessing what seemed a curse. It becomes, therefore, an 
argument in favour of that moral system of the world’s 
government into which it thus exactly fits, and of that Chris- 
tian ideal into whose very focus its lines converge. 

HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 
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Art. IX.—Pessimism and its Leligions. 


Pesstutsm has of late years come into sad vogue throughout 
the European world. The strange, dismal doctrine of Scho- 
penhauer seems at length to have found a congenial soil on 
this side of the British Channel; and the question, ‘Is life 
worth living?’ is being seriously discussed amongst us,—as has 
happened more than once before, in earlier times and other 
climes. And now, as in these prior cases, civilization has 
reached a stage when the old religious beliefs and ideas of 
society are being thrown into the crucible, and are being 
viewed with a dissatisfaction which appears to portend some 
great change, whether it be a higher development or a de- 
structive revolution. At such a time, it is not unseasonable, 
and may not be uninteresting, if we place before the mind of 
this now ageing Western world certain philosophic systems, 
whether theistic or atheistic, spiritual or materialistic, which 
have been, and for the most part still are, held as religions 
by the most intellectual peoples of Asia, especially by our 
kindred race, the Eastern Aryans of Iran and India. 

When Alexander the Great, in his ambition to conquer new 
worlds, crossed the Indus in the spring of the year 326 B.c., 
he entered a land of marvels, as well as encountered foemen 
as worthy of his steel as any whom he had contended with in 
Western Asia. Indeed, it is more than probable that when 
his Greeks at length mutinied on the Sutlej, resulting in a 
retreat to Persia, news had reached both the royal Macedonian 
and his army of the great kingdom of Magadha on the Ganges, 
much more powerful than that of Porus, and which, under 
King Chandragupta, afterwards expelled the Greek satraps or 
viceroys from the Punjaub, and re-established Indian inde- 
pendence and power up to the frontiers of Afghanistan. 

During the seventeen months that Alexander campaigned 
in India, conquering the land of the Five Rivers eastward to 
the Sutlej, and from the mountains of Cashmere to the sea, 
what most profoundly impressed the lively invaders from 
Europe was the spectacle and teaching of the Brahmins, or 
wise men of India. Possibly, the rank and file of the Greek 
host were most impressed by the vast squadrons of war- 
elephants which so formidably covered the advance of the 
armies of Porus and of the other Indian princes; but to the 
officers and educated men of the Hellenic army, and to 
Alexander himself, the greatest marvel was the startling 


philosophy of the Brahmins, consistently enforced in their 
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teachings and by their ascetic usages. Manifestly, too, 
the teaching and practice of these priestly devotees was in 
unison with the ideas, and was supported by the reverential 
sympathy of the people, who honoured these sages as if they 
were demigods. Nothing was too good for them; yet, it 
it must be allowed, they did not ask for much ! 

A strange spectacle it was for the Greeks—as indeed also 
for us Westerns of the present day. In the suburbs of the 
large towns, in the open plains, or in the woods which then 
covered so large a portion of the Punjaub (and which we are 
now seeking to replant), numbers of these priestly devotees, 
wise and holy men, were to be seen silent and immovable, 
and apparently devoid of sensation, in various attitudes and 
conditions, sitting, lying, or standing, in postures of great 
physical constraint or of positive suffering—some standing 
upright from morn to eve on their toes, or with uplifted arms 
bearing a heavy weight; or with perpetually clenched hands, 
so that the nails grew out through the palms; or with 
limbs so long kept immovable that the muscles became per- 
manently rigid and unbendable. In the hot season, some of 
these devotees sat between four fires, exposed to the full blaze 
of the torrid sunshine, when the naked foot of the Greeks 
could hardly bear contact with the glowing soil; and in the 
rainy season they equally sat naked, or else in dripping robes, 
enduring all extremes of the weather and seasons. These 
motionless human figures, too, ate only at long intervals and 
very sparingly, sustaining existence on the rudest kinds of 
uncooked vegetable food; and some there were, the Greeks 
were told, who had attained so high a stage of asceticism and 
holiness that they had ceased to eat, and lived only upon the 
air and the sunshine—imbibing, like the leaves of trees, a 
tenuous sustenance from the atmosphere. 

Onesicritus relates that at Taxiles he found fifteen of these 
sages to the south of the city, each in a different position of 
penance or physical suffering—one sitting, another standing, 
a third lying naked and motionless on the ground till evening. 
Others lay naked upon stones—among whom was the Calanus, 
who afterwards consented to follow Alexander. Their chief 
in age and experience—whose name, as corrupted by the 
Greeks, was Mandanis—taught this: ‘ That the best doctrine 
is that which removes both pain and pleasure from the soul. 
That pain and effort are very different things—effort being 
the friend, and pain the enemy of the soul.’ He said that wise 
men exercised the body by hardship, nakedness, and scanty 
nourishment, so as to stablish and develop the nanan of the 
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spirit, in order that the antagonism between the body and the 
soul might be ended. ‘That house,’ he said, referring to the 
body, ‘is the best which needs the least furniture.’ They 
held, too, that sickness or physical infirmity was a humiliation 
not to be tolerated, a shameful triumph of the body over the 
soul, which ought to be able to live in its earthly house as 
master. In short, these Indian sages delighted in mortifying 
the flesh in the most severe and startling forms; they rose 
superior to bodily pain, and showed themselves equally in- 
sensible to all the impressions of the senses. The whole 
external world seemed to exist no longer for them ; and in the 
case of many of them, especially of the most advanced, it was 
a marvel how they themselves continued to exist. 

What did it all mean? Alexander had seen and learnt a 
good many things which were strange to his countrymen. He 
had been in Egypt, and had heard or known something of 
the religious mysteries of that land of oldest civilization ; he 
had tarried awhile in Syria and in Babylon, and was some- 
what familiar with the voluptuous rites of the Syrian Venus- 
Mother, and with the learning of the priesthood of Bel and 
of the Persian Magi. A religion of enjoyment, a Divine in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of the senses, would come naturally 
enough to the joyous Greeks, although it were mingled with 
mystical doctrines of psychical development, which took root 
in the subsequent Alexandrian school of philosophy, but which 
at this time were wholly strange to Hellenic thought. But 
what meant this terrible martyrdom or deliberate execution 
of the body exhibited in India—this total suppression of the 
senses—of all that in the eyes of the Greeks or of common 
humanity makes life worth having ? 

The royal Macedonian desired to penetrate this marvel. 
He had been born with the brilliant gifts of genius—a tenderer 
and nobler-hearted, yet less self-controlled, Napoleon; and he 
who had just given out of the spoils of Persia the princely 
sum of £200,000 to help Aristotle in his great work, was 
not the man to witness these strange sights without a desire 
to understand the marvel. It was with much difficulty 
that Alexander at length succeeded in inducing one of these 
Indian sages to quit his dead-alive mode of existence, and 
become an honoured guest at the court of this conqueror of 
the king of kings. Calanus excused his abandonment of his 
life of bodily mortification on the ground that the forty years 
of asceticism to which he had vowed himself were expired. 
But his fellow-sages reproached him for renouncing the 
blessedness of the true spiritual life, in order to serve another 


Alexander and the Brahmins. 
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master than God. Nor did the Brahmin forget his old creed ; 
and, having followed Alexander back to Persia, finding the 
infirmities of age coming on, Calanus, despite the entreaties 
and opposition of his royal master, peremptorily insisted upon 
cutting short his life by giving his body to the flames—being 
placed upon the funeral pyre as if gladly, and remaining 
immovable while the flames consumed him. 

But what did it all mean, this strange theory of life, which 
treated the body as an enemy, and earthly life as a thing 
which ought to be made as distasteful as the ingenuity 
of penance could make it? St. Paul appeared mad to the 
noble Festus, an educated Roman, when he spoke of a future 
life: not less strange, and far more monstrous, did the 
teaching and usages of the Indian sages appear to the Greeks 
of Alexander’s army. If ever there was a race which gave a 
bright and serene intelligence to the enjoyment of earthly life, 
it was the Greeks. To them, Hades, the unseen lower world, 
was a doleful thought; even the Elysian Fields of the blest 
were but a pale copy of human life on earth—a land of 
monotonous amaranth and asphodel, and where the martial 
heroes of the Hellenic race (Achilles, Ajax, and the rest) 
longed for a single day of the troubled joys of earth in pre- 
ference to a hundred years of colourless existence in the 
Shades. The Greeks, with a wisdom which mankind have 
begun to acknowledge anew, by their worship of beauty and 
strength, made it almost a part of their religion to develop 
their physical frame, and to cultivate its senses—those media 
of contact with the external world—portals alike of pleasure 
and of pain, as well as eyes of the mind through which man 
notes the phenomena, and comes more or less to understand 
the world of Nature around him. Yet here, in the land of the 
Punjaub, the gay and lively Greeks came in contact with a 
body of sages, of subtlest and far-reaching intellect, and 
possessed of a complete system of philosophy, who maintained 
that this earthly life is but pain and sorrow, and that the 
only true wisdom lies in crucifying the flesh, in subjugating, 
nay, even wholly extinguishing the senses, and ignoring and 
contemning as a despotic and fatal illusion the external 
universe, the whole phenomena of Nature amid which we 
seem to live and move and have our being! 

It is manifest from abundant testimony, that in the land of 
the Indus at this time the Vedantic system of the Brahmins, 
and also (although in a slightly inferior position) that of 
Buddha, were in full power—practised by the devotees and 
venerated by the people. But it wasa strange change from 
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the spirit and beliefs of this Aryan race when they descended 
from Upper Asia, and first settled in this same region of the 
Indus some sixteen centuries previous. That is a long time 
in the history of a people—it is a much longer time, it may 
be said, than our own English nation has been in existence ; 
and much had happened to this Eastern branch of the Aryans 
since they had settled in India. When they first come into 
view out of the primeval historic darkness—that is, as we see 
them in their earliest literature, the Vedic books—they were 
a simple, martial, and fairly joyous race, with ideas not widely 
dissimilar from those of their Gothic cousins, who in course 
of time made their way to the shores of the Baltic and the 
North Sea:—those forefathers of ours, who, whether as 
‘Danes’ or as Normans, have been the main influence in 
shaping British history. 

The Vedic Aryans, as we first see them in the land of the 
Indus, had a simple worship and usages. Their deities were 
the spirits or gerents of the elements, and often confounded 
with them: the sun, the winds, the dawn, the moon, and, not 
least, Fire—that strange, bright spirit which, leaping out of 
the wood, evoked by friction, consumes the fuel as if with 
licking tongues, like an accepted sacrifice, while spreading 
light and warmth in the home. The deity of the tempest 
—Vitra, the storm-cloud and the lightning-bolt—was pro- 
pitiated by simple prayers and offerings; while their great 
or most popular, we may say most human, deity was Indra, 
who drew to himself their chief prayers and worship. Arranged 
in separate tribes, they had minstrels who preserved the 
genealogies, and who sang the famous deeds of the clan. 
Jostling one another in their slow advance, these Aryans 
were constantly fighting with one another, or with the Dasyus 
or black aborigines of India. They loved the fierce joy of 
battle almost as much as our Norsemen did; they had rules 
of combat, of fair fighting; and they despised any one who, 
even in the heat of battle, took unfair advantage of an adver- 
sary. Indeed, even at a much later time, it was an acknow- 
ledged slur upon the triumph of the Pandus over the Kurus in 
the Great War that, in the decisive battle, the former owed 
their victory to violating the laws of combat by unfair fight- 
ing. The early Aryans had discovered the intoxicating juice 
of the soma-plant (or, perhaps we should say, how to brew 
from that plant an intoxicating liquor) ; and they regarded 
its exhilarating influence as mysterious and divine. They 
presented the soma-juice, prepared with due solemnities, as 
a grateful offering to their deities, as imparting to them vigour 
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and joy—a belief shared by some other early peoples, and 
which reminds one of how in the early times of the Hebrews 


(as recorded in the Book of Judges), wine is spoken of as 


‘rejoicing the heart of men and gods.’ Their prayers were 
for long life—that they might see ‘a hundred autumns ’—for 
the health and safety of their cattle and flocks, for children, 
for victory over their enemies, and for earthly prosperity ; 
and, after that, for admission into the bright heaven of Yama 
(in later times, of Indra), where all brave warriors lived in 
happiness, eating honey and drinking the soma-wine—albeit 


- we find no mention of these immortal heroes quaffing at their 


feasts out of the skulls of their enemies, as in the Valhalla 


" of our fiercer-hearted Scandinavian forefathers ! 


But a thousand years passed by after their descent into 
India, bringing changes both of ethical growth and of external 
environment. The Aryan clans had passed onwards from the 
valley of the Indus into the Doab of the Jumna and Ganges, 
and were settling even in Lower Bengal. The Great War 
among the Aryan tribes (the subject of the great Indian epic, 
the Mahabharata) was over, and large kingdoms and a settled 
form of society had arisen. The Kali Yuga, too, or ‘ Black 
Age,’ had begun, and men looked back to the old times with 
a fondness which invested the vanished past with an ima- 
ginary sanctity and happiness. The warlike spirit had 
greatly died out: indeed, even in the Mahabharata, Indra 
in his heaven laments that ‘none of the beloved guests come 
who dedicate their lives to the battle, and meet death without 
an averted countenance.’ 

The influence of climate and locality, too, contributed to 
produce a new phase in the national development. The hardy 
energy which the Aryans had brought with them from Upper 
Asia had gradually given way to a quiet or sedentary life 
under the heat of the Indian plains, and the enervating 
climate of moist Bengal. The richness of the soil and the 
growth of wealth had served to develope the early class of 
minstrels into a powerful priesthood and learned class, 
venerated and cheerfully maintained by the community. The 
Kshetriyas, or warrior class of feudal nobles, might still take 
pride in manly pursuits, and the cultivators and the slaves 
(or Soodras) were of necessity engaged in agricultural opera- 
tions, and the Vaisyas in trade; but the Brahmins, or learned 
and priestly class, lived a sedentary life of study and of 
thought. Possessed of as fine a speculative intellect in philo- 
sophy and mental science as any people in history has ever 
exhibited, these learned men of India, in the quiet which now 
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surrounded them, turned their eye inwards, and began to 
struggle with the startling and perplexing problems of exis- 
tence, which at all times exist in abundance for those perhaps 
noble, but usually unhappy, natures who must pry into the 
Unknowable—instead of making the best of life in those 
features and conditions of it that are cognizable by all. Far 
be it from us to decry that passionate search after what 
we vainly call Truth—that yearning voyage of discovery 
into the realms of speculative thought, through which alone 
the human mind can seek to comprehend the mysteries and 
surroundings of this earthly existence—studies which have 
produced some of the most famous names in European his- 
tory, from Plato to Spinoza, not forgetting our own Berkeley, 
of whom we may have more to say by and by. Nevertheless,~ 
there is no more perilous form or course of thought than 
when the Mind feeds upon itself—withdrawing its gaze from 
the practical interests of life, from the affairs and concerns of 
men and nations, and concentrating its eye, like a burning- 
glass, upon its own moods and sensations, and making itself 
absolutely (what more or less for itself it must be) ‘the 
measure of all things,’ the interpreter of Nature, the solvent 
and judge of the many dark problems of life here and 
hereafter. 

As long as a people has to Jabour for daily food, or fight 
for existence, it does not grow old, for it never has time or 
opportunity to ripen: its youthful qualities of activity and 
hope are ever ready to manifest themselves ; while enthusiasm 


and fancy, not yet disillusioned, ever and anon raise the — 


national temperament into poetry and heroism. But with 


leisure and riches, or an easy and comfortable existence, 


comes culture which develops the intellectual and emotional 
nature, with by and by, perhaps, satiety or ennui. Undiverted 
by necessity for physical exertion, or by the excitement of 
external events, the cultured intellect becomes meditative and 
introspective, and finds a perilous but profoundly interesting 
study in its own qualities and processes, and in its relationship 
with the universe around it. The activity of the Aryan spirit 
was as great as ever, but whereas in the earlier heroic times 
the activity had been expressed in deed and action, in this later 
Gangetic age the activity manifested itself in meditation and 
reflection. Certain it is, be the cause what it may—whether 
from the languor of climate or from the natural historic 
course of their intellectual development—the learned priestly 
class of the Hindoos became absorbed in meditation upon the 
character of human existence, and took a sad view of it all. 
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Yet their melancholy at that time was the fanciful melan- 
choly of youth, rather than the drear hopelessness of age. 
Like Pascal, they were struck by the mingled greatness and 
littleness of Man; and there was a kernel of loftiest ambition 
under the complaining sadness with which they regarded this 
earthly existence. They beheld sorrow, and pain, birth and 
decay, existing everywhere ; and they had a keen sense that 
the miseries of existence were mainly or absolutely the in- 
evitable consequence of sin, as a contravention of the laws 
of the universe, of the will of the Divine Creator. Yet they 
saw also two things: first, that good and evil were but gra- 
dations ; and, secondly, that these were largely the result of 
(what we now call) Heredity—of transmitted physical and 
mental qualities, accumulating and operating from one or 
many generations. Heredity was Fate, shaping each being’s 
condition and course in life. Yet not absolutely; for the 
Brahmins assigned to the soul a power of self-improvement,* 
but operating only arduously and slowly, as through many life- 
times or varied stages of existence. Here again, indeed, they 
recognized the influence of Heredity and Development ; for, 
the change once made, the moral growth was as a rule con- 
tinuous. Thus there was hope even for the greatest of sinners. 
There was a hell, an extra-mundane place of torment, in the 
religion of the Brahmins, albeit it was only for the most vicious 
of the wicked ; but, unlike the Inferno of Dante, it did not 
bear upon its portals the despairing legend — 


Leave Hope behind, all ye who enter here! 


Two beliefs had, from their earliest cognizable times, been 
held with remarkable prominence by these Indian Aryans— 
not merely by the priesthood, but by the whole people. One 
of these was the power of prayer, the other the immortality 
of the human soul. In the Vedas we read of ‘ the mysterious 


* Despite the acknowledged influence of the Darwinian system, modern 
philosophy sustains this tenet of Vedantism as well as the Christian doctrine 
of regeneration, or the new birth of the soul. The late Professor T. H. Green, 
in his ‘ Prolegomena to Ethics,’ says: ‘ The denial of the possibility of moral new 
birth, which is sometimes supposed to follow logically from the admission of a 
necessary connection between Present and Past in human conduct, is in truth 
no consequence of this admission, but of the view which ignores the action of 
the self-presenting Ego in present and past alike. Once recognize this action, 
and it is that the necessary relation in which a man stands to his own past 
may be ohe of conscious revulsion from it, on account of its failure to yield the 
self-satisfaction which he seeks, as amounts to what is called a conversion.’ 
Again he says: ‘The comparison of our practice, as we know it on the inner 
side in relation to the motives and character which it expresses, with an ideal of 
Virtue, is the spring from which Morality perpetually renews itself.’ 
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secret of worship, the spirit of prayer.’ The human soul, when 
concentrated in Godward-seeking prayer, could affect the exter- 
nal world and the course of events. The prayer of the sages and 
holy men could ‘ overcome the gods ’—in other words, alter 
the course of Nature. Such, they held, was the power of what 
the Apostle James calls ‘ effectual, fervent prayer,’—which is 
something mightily different from the ordinary repetition of 
morning and evening prayer, and which these Aryans believed 
could be offered up only by men who had elevated their spi- 
ritual nature and powers by holiness and a perfect subjugation 
of the senses. And this belief lives in India still. Amid the 
ruins of their almost forgotten civilization, under successive 
conquests by foreign races, and despite the debasement of cen- 
turies under alien rule, wherever the old spirit of the Hindoos 
survives, as it does especially in the learned and priestly 
class, this belief in the ‘supernatural’ (as we call it) power of 
prayer, or of the human will concentrated in a state of spi- 
ritual exaltation, is held as firmly as we Europeans believe in 
the axioms of Euclid. If the materialistic science of Europ 
stumble at or contemptuously reject the teaching of Christ 
as to the potency of prayer, and deny the instances of that 
potency which illustrate both the Old Testament and the 
New, it is no such difficulties as these which perplex the 
philosophic Brahmin or the austere Yogee of India. 

The immortality of the soul opens up an almost equal 
divergence of thought between these Eastern Aryans and our- 
selves, their Western cousins. To Christian Europe—ay, 
and to pre-Christian Europe also—the belief in a future life, 


- of the continuance of our individual existence, has hitherto 


been regarded as a blessing, and as the best consolation for 
death ; as a happy compensation for the decay of our bodily 
frame, which, like all other shapes of matter, is perishable 
and bound to perish. And in such a light or aspect must a 


‘future life be regarded by all to whom a love of energy, a 


vitality of desire, gives a love of life; and the belief in immor- 
tality becomes an exceeding great reward to the noblest and 
the purest of our race, who, elevating their nature by the 
service of God on earth, look forward to a higher, holier, and 
happier life in the world to come. 

This immortality, be it observed, is a continuance of exist- 
ence, but not of the same existence. Even the Christian says, 
‘I would not live always,’ that is, not for ever upon earth. 
Man’s capacity for enjoying and profiting by earthly existence 
soon wears out; it is all over within the fourscore years, often 
much earlier; and, no doubt, the aspiration after immortality 
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among us is greatly owing to the belief or tacit understanding 
that the future life will be different from this one,—higher and 
free from the sorrows and infirmities of earthly existence. 
But to the Hindoos this earthly life appeared far more of a 
penance than it does to Europeans. Also, they believed in no 
such suddenness of transition from this life to a spiritual one 
as finds favour with us. They believed in no quick escape 
from earthly existence, but rather in a renewed continuance 
of it, and in many cases a degradation of it, as a condition of 
trial and penance—a continuance of sorrowful existence which 
may go on for thousands of years—the soul being ceaselessly 
born again in new forms or conditions of earthly life, rising 
or lapsing, until it attains to true knowledge and virtue, where- 
upon it reunites with, or is absorbed into, the joyful existence 
of the Supreme Being, the Source and Soul of the worlds, 
from whom all things come, and into whom in the end all 
shall return. The soul held in bondage by Desire, which 
ceaselessly impels it to embody itself and gratify its desires 
through the Senses, is caught and retained in the great stream 
of Nature, passing from one form of life into another in end- 
less succession ; until it rouses itself, remembering its Divine 
nature, and, perceiving the sensuous illusions by which it is 
deceived, it learns to break its earthly fetters, emancipating 
itself from corporeal life; and finally it gets rid of self or 
individual existence altogether, and relapses into the eternal 
and self-existing Fountain of Joy—the grand Soul of the 
worlds—from which alike itself and the external universe 
proceeded. 

Among these Indians philosophy and religion went hand 
in hand. Indeed these were substantially identical. Their 
system of Nature was likewise a Theosophy. A most re- 
markable system it was, and—excepting the Hamiltonian 
system, based on Consciousness, which these Indian sages 
reject as an illusion—there is hardly a leading idea in Euro- 


three thousand years ago. In so saying—strange as it may 
appear—we include what the late Professor Clifford regarded 
as the newest portion of his doctrines, and which some of our 
learned classes so highly eulogize, yet which in much fuller 
development (although in very different spirit) was known in 
the Indian schools of philosophy. 

‘ All is Braum!’ is the fundamental belief of Indian philo- 
sophy—Brahm being the Supreme Being regarded as Thought. 
He is Thought, Self-existence, and Joy; or as the late Prin- 
cipal Ballantyne of Benares College phrased it, ‘an Ever 
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lasting Joy-thought’—a Being whose thoughts are the Worlds, 
and which, thus projected or embodied, He beholds with 
calm, self-complacent joy—His thoughts necessarily being in 
harmony with His own nature; and their manifestation or 
embodiment, their mirror-like representation, consequently 
being in His sight ‘ very good.’ 

Does not this remind one of the Divine work of Creation as 
characterized by our Westminster divines, and expressed in 
words familiar to us in the Shorter Catechism ? ‘God created 
all things out of nothing, by the word of His power [or by 
His will] and all very good.’ Only, as we have said, the 
Vedantins did not hold that creation was a making of Matter 
‘out of nothing,’ but the manifestation of the thoughts and 
will of the Supreme in a form of illusive reality. 

But now look at the matter from a very different and Clif- 
fordian point of view. Professor Clifford, an enthusiastic 
atheist and materialist, insisted that there may be a stage 
of existence, a rudimentary stage of mind, in which Feeling 
exists without Consciousness. It is a conception not readily 
conceivable ; but such, according to the Brahmins, was the 
condition of Braum, the great World-Soul, before the worlds 
were created, or proceeded from Him. Very truly does Pro- 


fessor Max Muller say that, ‘There are hymns in the Vedas 
so full of thought and speculation that at this early time no 
poet of any other nation could have conceived them.’ De- 
scribing the abysmal past, before Time began, the Vedic bard 
says— 


Then there was no entity nor non-entity ; 

No world, nor sky, nor aught above it : 
Nothing anywhere... 

But Tuar breathed, without respiration. 


No nation but the Hindoos has ever thus ascended in 
speculative thought beyond the epoch of creation, or has 
essayed to form a conception of the Deity when existing alone 
by Himself. But the Hindoo sages do this frequently. 
Another hymn in the Vedas says, ‘In the beginning, Taatr 
(i.e., God) was Sout only: nothing else existed.’ Then comes 
as sublime a conception of Creation as ever entered into the 
mind of man: ‘ The thought came to Him, I wish to create 
worlds ! and the worlds sprang into existence.’ As thought 
and desire arose within Him, these thoughts became the 
worlds—an external mirroring or embodiment of the Divine 
will and desires—moving, changing, developing in harmony 
with the Divine thoughts; then in the course of the eternal ages 
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ceasing, vanishing, when the stream of Divine thought paused 
—passing away like a scroll, or ‘like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, leaving not a wrack behind,’ as the Supreme relapses 
into unthinking repose. This is “the Sleep of Brahm :’ the 
worlds lapse into nothingness in a grand cataclysm, till 
Brahm awakes to thought again, when forthwith a new uni- 
verse greets his sight and satisfies the Divine desire. Thus 
there are successive cataclysms in which the Universe is 
destroyed and revived under new forms. This effect, though 
not its cause, is well illustrated in a passage from a once 
famous, but now neglected, poem by the elder Darwin— 


Roll on, ye Stars! exult in youthful prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time ! 
Near and more near your beaming cars approach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 
Flowers of the Sky! ye, too, to Fate must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field ; 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush ; 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And Dark, and Night, and Chaos, mingle all : 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form, 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines, another and the same ! 


All things are of Brahm. Amid the vast variety of life 
which they saw around them—human, animal, vegetable— 
the Brahmins beheld a unity or similarity of existence ; nay, 
even the chemical or molecular action in rocks and other 
inorganic substances was due to Life, different in degree, but 
identical in source and character with the life of man. Pro- 
fessor Clifford was fond of the study of History, but he died 
too young to have mastered much of that widest of all 
studies; and we doubt if he had found in the course of his 
reading that one of the opinions which he prized as original 
was familiar to the Indian thinkers three thousand years 
before he was born. Whether it be a true doctrine is another 
question, but certainly it is not a new one. Moreover Pro- 
fessor Clifford would have been disappointed to find what 
diametrically opposite deductions may be drawn from it, and 
were drawn from it by its original authors. He aspired to 
establish a materialistic form of Monism by regarding Mind 
as an inseparable adjunct of Matter, while the Hindoo sages 
held, and hold, exactly the opposite. Matter, says Clifford, 
is ‘mind-stuff;’ ‘with every moving molecule of matter 
there moves also a small particle of mind-stuff which is 
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attached to it.’ How attached to it he does not explain, but 
he holds that in proportion as Matter becomes more highly 
organized, the thing or property thus attached to it becomes 
Mind ; and when a brain is developed, this Mind, which in its 
rudimentary form is simply Feeling, acquires Consciousness ; 
and finally it perishes with the material organism to which it 
is attached. Mind, in short, in this newest version of a very 
old doctrine, is one of the properties of Matter, varying with 
its organization, and perishing when that particular form of 
Matter is destroyed. This is exactly the shape which atheistic 
Materialism assumed a thousand years ago among the learned 
class of China under the Soong dynasty. 

There is no Mind without Matter, says Clifford. There is no 
Matter without a Soul, a shaping spirit, say the Brahmins; and, 
of course, with Soul or Spirit goes Mind. Exactly reversing 
the modern materialistic hypothesis, the Brahmins held, as 
they do still, that there is no Matter without an animating 
and shaping Soul, without life and mind in infinitely varying 
gradations. And these souls, this all-pervading life and mind, 
they add, come from the Supreme Being, the grand Soul of 
the Universe, issuing from Brahm (to use their illustrative 
phrase) ‘as sparks of fire from a flame.’ All separate or 
individual existence, they say, is a part of the one Supreme 
Existence, temporarily severed from Him, projected by the 
Divine Will into the phenomenal world which we call Nature, 
or the universe which exists in virtue of His thoughts and 
desire; but ultimately returning into the One Being, and 
existing there anew as a drop or particle of the ocean of 
Divine Bliss. 

The Brahmins arrived at a perfect unity of existence. Their 
Monism is complete. Soul is the only Reality, and all sepa- 
rate life, or individual souls, are parts of the Divine Soul, the 
Creator of all. ‘ Matter’ has no part in their system, except 
as an illusive phenomenon; external Nature, or the worlds, is 
but a series of appearances born of the glamour of the Senses. 
As the Creator chooses to see, His creatures see; but, while 
thus separate from the Godhead, we are not at first conscious 
of the illusion, and fall under the influence of the external 
world, and of the sway of the senses through which it affects 
us, whether with pleasure or pain. We perceive and believe 
in the phenomena of Nature just as a sleeper believes in the 
reality of the sights presented to him by his own thoughts in 
a dream ; or as the actors in a dream believe in the presence 
of one another and of the scenery and circumstance which 
surround them, as seen by the dreamer. All is Brahm: 
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Mind, Soul, is the only reality, of which the external world 
is a figment, a phantasmal effluence. The same Sanskrit 
word (Maya), which stands for Creation, means also Love and 
Illusion. The worlds are the effect of the wish or desire of 
the Creator,—the thoughts of Brahm become, or appearing like, 
objective existence ; and except in or through His thoughts 
they have no existence: they are a phantasm to the separate 
soul, an airy projectment of its nature and desires, and they 
become recognized as such as soon as the soul becomes 
conscious of its identity with the grand World-soul, the 
Supreme and only True Existence. The system is a perfect 
Monism, in which Matter has no place, wherein all is Soul, 
and Soulis God. It is a perfect Pantheism, long ages before 
Spinoza. Here, too, we have the Idealism of Bishop Berkeley 
anticipated by nearly thirty centuries. ‘In Him (God) we 
live and move and have our being,’ says the New Testament ; 
‘Man walks in a vain show,’ says the Hebrew Psalmist ; while 
Shakespeare, in one of his deep ponderings upon the mystery 
of human life, says, ‘We are such stuff as Dreams are made 
of ;’ and in place of our modern idea of the inevitable eternity 
of Matter, Shakespeare (in common withthe Aryans of India), 
held that the worlds were but an ephemeral phenomenon, and 
in due time would pass away out of existence, ‘leaving not a 
wrack behind.’ 

One word as to this Idealism, revived by Bishop Berkeley, and 
which of course is fatal to all the systems of the Materialists. 
Professor Clifford allowed that up to his time the Berkeleyan 
system was ‘established in a security that has never yielded 
to attack ;’ the substance of the system being, ‘ the subjective 
character of the world of phenomena; that this world which 
I perceive ts my perceptions, and nothing more, except a 
spirit, a Me, that perceives them.’ Hume, Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer have in turn attacked the Idealism of Bishop Berkeley, 
yet, after all these powerful attacks, Professor Clifford said : 
‘Mr. Spencer attempts to make my feelings give me evidence 
of something that is not included among them, .. . but a 
careful study of all his arguments to that effect has only con- 
vinced me over again that the attempt is hopeless.’ 

Was Clifford himself more successful? did he succeed in 
solving a difficulty which his three illustrious predecessors 
had failed to do? We think not. His plan is simply to 
appeal to the belief of other men. He says: ‘So long as I 
only am concerned, it seems to me that the idealist theory is 
perfectly sufficient ;’ in other words, that it is impossible for 
an individual to deny that the phenomena of what we call the 
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external world are not, or may be, simply a consequence of 
sensations occurring within our own mind, independently of 
any impressions from without. ‘ The idealist theory,’ Clifford 
continues, ‘is quite capable of explaining me, but when you 
come into the question, it is perfectly at a loss... .I1 do 
believe that you are conscious in the same way that I am; 
and, once that is conceded, the whole idealist theory falls to 
the ground. For there are feelings which are not my feelings, 
which are entirely outside my consciousness ; so that there is 
at least an external world.’ Sostated, the argument is wrong 
and the conclusion is wrong ; for, since the minds of other men 
are constituted like, and, as Clifford would say, of ‘the same 
stuff’ as his own, they will naturally and necessarily be illuded 
by the motions or sensations of the Mind in the same way as 
himself, and, like him, they will believe there is an external 
world simply as the effect of internal sensations, which are 
due to, or occasioned by, the constitution or properties of the 
mind or soul. Indeed, despite the above statement, Professor 
Clifford acknowledged this; for he adds that ‘the external 
world’ he speaks of is no more than the minds of other men ; 
and that his argument, so far, does not prove the existence of 
anything ‘ outside of my consciousness, except the minds of 
other men.’ For ‘minds’ the Brahmins would here say 
‘souls,’ of which ‘mind’ is simply a manifestation, or attri- 
bute; and, with this change, the above statement of Professor 
Clifford would tally exactly with the spiritual system of the 
Vedanta, in which the only real thing in the worlds is Souls 
—Nature being but an illusive phantasm! But what would 
that eager champion of Materialism have said to such an 
issue of his argument ? 

It is true that Professor Clifford tried his best to get beyond 
this stage, doing so by making an appeal to ‘the correspon- 
dence or parallelism between mind and body;’ from which 
he draws the inference that, since the bodily senses tell of an 
external world, and as they are as worthy of belief as the 
sensations of the mind, this testimony of the body is a corro- 
boration of that of the mind such as may be held conclusive. 
But to the Brahmin such reasoning would be utterly invalid— 
mere ‘reasoning in acircle.’ The parallelism between mind and 
body is fully held in the Vedanta system—indeed, in all the 
Indian systems of philosophy. The Brahmin holds that this 
parallelism is a simple and inevitable consequence of the fact 
that the body, and the external world in all its parts, is wholly a 
figment of the mind or soul—an offspring or accompaniment 
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or movements in accord with the laws and nature of the mind, 
i of which it is an illusive outcome and concomitant. This is 
\ ~ quite as sustainable a proposition as that of Clifford; of the 

two it is the more conceivable or intelligible. According to 

- Clifford, Mind is wholly dependent upon Matter—developed 
| in proportion as Matter changes in shape and structure and 
a “ becomes more organized ; but if Mind and Consciousness are 
a consequence or effect of these changes, something else than 
Mind must be the cause of them. How, then, are the changes 
in the structure of Matter to be accounted for? Under the 
ie Brahmin’s system the explanation is direct; namely, as already 
i stated, because there is a living particle, a soul, in every form 
if of Matter—an existence which is Mind, or of which Mind is 
an inherent and inseparable quality,—in its lowest grade 
manifesting itself as atomic and molecular (or chemical) 
f action, constituting the ‘ mind-stuff’ of Clifford; and, under 
| favourable circumstances, gradually shaping its material 
house or framework into higher forms of organization, ac- 
_ quiring powers of locomotion and consciousness. 

i Look around, the Brahmin would say, and without a living 
: spirit within it, how can you explain the changes which are 
RE ceaselessly going on in the material world? Each shape or 
form of body has an individuality of character and action. 
Each such body absorbs surrounding matter and builds it up 
into its own individuality. The same food eaten under similar 
i) circumstances by two men is, in the one case, converted into 

1 fair skin, fair hair, blue eyes, and a tall and muscular figure ; 
and in the other, it is converted into dark eyes, dark skin and 
hair, and a short or slender figure. Each animal transmutes 
the food which it absorbs into its own peculiar shape ; so does 
each tree, plant, and flower. Out of the same soil the rose 
and the lily, the oak and the fir, each builds the. absorbed 
particles into its different shape, colours, odours, &ce. Waving 
in the air and the sunlight, the very leaves of trees differ from 
one another in the chemical process by which they colour 
themselves, as well as in the shape into which they build up 
the absorbed carbon. How is this? Accept the Vedanta 
theory and all is plain: each form of matter contains, or is 
| the material covering of a life, an animating spirit or soul, 
q which shapes the atoms of Matter to its desire, so far as cir- 
| cumstances permit. Here, at least, there is a unity, and an 


ff intelligible sequence of changes and development. On the 

| other hand, how Matter is to change of itself, if it contain no 

tf living particle and shaping power—in other words, if Mind 

oe be a consequence of structure, not a cause of it—is a much . 
4 more difficult conception, if it be conceivable at all. 
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Let us proceed to see how, and in what form, Pessimism 
arose among those Indian kinsmen of ours. Under such a 
creed as we have described, and which was also their system 
of philosophy, the outcome of the scientific thinking or intel- 
lectual speculation of their highest minds—namely, a system 
of purest Pantheism—God, and God only, everywhere; self- 
existing and eternal, omnipresent and omniscient,—as Spinoza 
also taught, God the only existence, or ‘substance ;’ under 
such a creed, might we not expect a theory or system of . 
Optimism ? If there ever was, or could be, a theory of Crea- 
tion or of existence in which perfection could be postulated, 
it is surely under such a system as has here been described. 
There is but one existence, or substance throughout the uni- 
verse—namely, the Supreme Being, of whom the souls are 
atoms, or parts, temporarily separated and individualized. 
There is no opposing, or even different, element: Brahm is 
all in all. There is no other real or independent existence. 
All that is, or seems, external to God and to the individual 
souls, is an illusion. What we call Nature, pr -Matter,-cr the, 
things and worlds external to man.ar. the soul; aze- nothing 
but a phantasmal effluence or prajectment, of, Mind-—a, (so toa, 
speak) mirrored semblance of, the, desires. anc thoughts 
the Supreme, and of the souls which are part of Him; these 
thoughts, born of desire, appearing as shapes external to the 
mind or soul, and appearing to the soul as something diffe- 
rent from and independent of itself. To employ illustrative 
phrases of the Hindoo sages, the external world is no more 
real than is the mirage of the desert, which is painted on the 
eye by the invisible throbbing of the heated air; or than the 
image of the moon in water, which is only known to be unreal 
by, or through, the process of reflective meditation. 

Here, then, allis of God; and Optimism might well be looked 
for. Nevertheless, judging from history, a creed of Optimism 
seems to be a conception impossible to human nature. No 
doubt there are individuals who can rise in faith above their 
human standpoint, and, resigning themselves cheerfully to 
the irresistible will of the Supreme, are ready to accept or re- 
gard everything as for the best, even although their human 
senses do not feel it to beso. Such is the comforting faith of 
the Christian believer in a Divine Providence, and also of 
the Mohammedan, who accepts the will of Allah as at all 
times wise and good. But such views are held only by faith, 
not by reason, nor as from (but in defiance of) our human 
sensations. Man naturally judges of good and evil by refe- 


rence or relation to himself—to his own comfort or happiness ; 
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circumstances and events which give pain to him, or which 
conflict with his comfort, are regarded as bad: and as the 
universe was not made for man alone—as, in fact, he is but 
an atom in Creation—it is impossible for human nature to 
accept Optimism ; in other words, to believe that nothing is, 
or happens, except what conduces to the happiness of us 
human beings. To human thought, as to human sensation, 


- good and evil are opposites, co-existing throughout creation 
. 80 far as known to us; and Dualism, the co-existence of good 


and evil in the creation or governance of the worlds—albeit 
with a predominance of good—has been the prevailing concep- 
tion even among the highest and most spiritual of nations: 
it is the Theosophy and world-system which has appeared the 
truest to the leading nations of the world, whether of Aryan, 
Semitic, or Mongolian race. It is noteworthy, that even the 
supremely sceptical John Stuart Mill, in his later years, felt 
compelled to believe in the existence of some evil force in 
Nature, constantly at work in thwarting or impairing the 


. good, ahstructing-the gerera! tendency to good and happiness. 


Mankind ‘cannot ignore the existence of evil; and it is 


* almost always regarded either as the effect of a malign super- 
»naturel powvef, or else (so tc ‘sveak) as the shadow of good,— 
‘something ‘ad unavoidablé’ as darkness with light, or the 


opposite poles in a magnet. It matters little whether this 
Dualism is conceived as the work of two opposing powers, 
like the Ormuzd and Ahriman of the Persians, or is included 
like a polarity in the one Supreme Creator : indeed a harmony 
of opposites seems to be man’s idea of perfection, his highest 
ideal of existence. The Hebrews, prior to the Babylonian 
captivity, when they came under the systematized Dualism of 
Persia, were rigid Monotheists; and it was Jehovah Himself 
who did all things. Thus, in their early records we read that 
‘the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart,’ &c.; and, at a much 
later date, the grandest of Hebrew prophets, Isaiah, said: 
‘To whom will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye com- 
pare unto Him? ... I form the light, and create darkness : 
I make peace and create evil: I the Lord do all these things.’ 
Thus the religion of the Hebrews at that time was a rigid 


Monotheism, yet only on the condition that the Deity includes. 


and combines in Himself, or in His will as manifested in 
creation, the two great world-opposites, good and evil,-—or 
rather, what appear as such to the limited view of man. Even 
under Monotheism, what men call evil is recognized as a part 
or side of the Divine nature. Andis it not true, we repeat, 
that a harmony of opposites is the ideal of perfection, the 
highest form of existence ? 
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In Persia this co-existence of good and evil in the world, 
or throughout creation, was accounted for by ascribing the 
work of creation to two antagonistic powers, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman—the latter always seeking to counteract the good, 
and to obstruct the general happiness of the world. Yet, 
reasonable and accordant with the facts as this conception 
appears, it seems as impossible for human nature to accept 
unqualified Dualism as to accept unqualified Monotheism, as 
that term is used among all the leading nations—namely, as 
the rule of a single, all-beneficent Deity. Just as the early 
Hebrews included good and evil in their conception of the 
one God, Jehovah; so the Persians, or the learned class of 
them, while attributing the work of creation and the tem- 
porary providence or governance of the world to Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, placed above them one sole Supreme Being, styled 
‘Time without bounds ’—Illimitable Time, or Infinite Exist- 
ence—who by his Divine will created these rival regents or 
viceroys, who in the end are to be reconciled, and the end of 
all is to be universal happiness. Thus the distinction between 
Dualism and Monotheism, whether in its cause or in its form, 
is in all these cases a shadowy one; under both systems, all 
coming from one source, working towards and culminating in 
a happy end. Temperament, rather than intellect, seems to 
decide the preference given to the one or the other of these 
systems: warlike and energetic peoples, like the Persians, 
adopting Dualism, while contemplative peoples, like the 
Hindoos, prefer the doctrine of Unity. The Atheist lays the 
blame of evil upon his eternally-existing Matter ; the Deist 
attributes it to the Supreme Creator—either directly, under 
Monotheism, or indirectly under Dualism. And yet this 
‘insoluble problem’ is but a figment occasioned by the finite- 


- ness of the human mind; and doubtless, if human nature 


were higher, and its vision wider, it would be seen that what 
we call good and evil are illusions bred of the human Ego, 
and resolvable into a final harmony, ‘ all things working 
together for good to those who love God.’ 

Unlike their fellow Aryans in Persia, the Hindoos were in 
no way troubled intellectually by the co-existence of good and 


evil. ‘Everything is Brahm:’ and no more was to be said. 


But they took a view of human and of all earthly existence— 
indeed all individual existence—of a profoundly melancholy 
kind. The Hindoo philosophers and people (for it is strange 
how deeply theosophic speculation was and is embedded in 
the popular mind in India) were profoundly impressed by the 
sorrowful, disappointing, and evanescent character of earthly 
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existence. Birth is succeeded by death; Life is a vanity, 
passing swiftly as a weaver’s shuttle, embittered and humi- 
liated by pain and disease, from the feebleness of childhood 
to the decrepitude of age, together with the many sorrows, 
disappointments, and bereavements which beset all human 
life, whether on the throne or in the hovel. With respect to 
the misery and worthlessness of earthly life, all the religious 
sects of India were agreed. If possible, this pessimism was 
held even more earnestly by Buddha than by the Brahmins. 

Sights of human misery first impelled the young Saddartha 
to renounce his royal father’s court and enter upon his 
saintly career. One day, we are told, ‘he beheld in one 
of the streets a decrepit old man—his skin shrivelled up, 
his teeth gone, his body bent to the earth. He carried a 
staff in his hand to support his tottering limbs; whilst, 
as he proceeded, he gasped with pain, and the breath 
from his mouth sounded, as it came, like the raspings of a 
saw.’ On another occasion, when driving out, the young 
prince saw ‘a sick and pain-worn man, with cramped limbs 
and swollen belly, giving evidence of agonizing suffering, pale. 
and miserable, scarcely able to draw his breath, and every 
now and then lying down in the dirt through exhaustion.’ 
On a third excursion beyond the precincts of his father’s 
palace, there appeared directly in his path ‘a corpse on a 
bier. Then he saw the people lift up the bier and carry it 
along, some spreading grass upon it; whilst on the right and 
left were weeping women tearing their hair and beating their 
breasts with grief; others throwing dust upon their heads ; 
others wailing and lamenting, and weeping tear-drops fast as 
rain, with such sad and bitter cries as could seldom be heard. 


‘Ts this also part of the common lot?” asked the prince. 


“Yes,” replied his coachman ; ‘‘ peer and peasant, sacred 
persons and profane, must equally die.” Then finally said 
the prince, “If this be really so, and if this body of mine 


must die and become even as this corpse, what have I to do. 


with pleasure, or why should I go to the garden to find enjoy- 
ment? Turn again, O coachman, and take me back to the 
palace, that I may meditate upon these things.” Then the 
prince entered the palace again, and sat silently down and 
pondered on death and the impermanency of all things.’ 

The Indian sages of all sects regard this earthly life, and 
all corporeal existence, as a state of sadness, sorrow, and 
humiliation for the soul. Pain, they said, co-exists with 
pleasure in at least equal proportions; the very capacity for- 
pleasure is a chief source of sorrow; while the external 
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world establishes an illusive tyranny over the soul through 
the glamour of the senses, keeping the soul in darkness and 
in ignorance of its real independence. But what appalled 
them most of all was their all-pervading belief in the eternal 
existence of the soul, and that, naturally, there was no end to 
its corporeal or embodied and individual existence, through 
a ceaseless succession of births and deaths; that the soul 
no sooner died out of one corporeal form than, in consequence 
of its own inherent desires, it was born again, embodied 
anew in some other form,—circling ceaselessly with the great 
wheel of Nature, often sinking into some lower form of cor- 
poreal existence, with commensurate suffering; and that all 
this might go on endlessly or for myriads of years. In fact, 
the immortality of the soul supplied the acme of their sorrow; 
one life-term might be faced, but not an eternity of them. As 
Duncker, in his ‘ History of Antiquity,’ remarks— 


While all other nations, almost without exception, regarded death as 
the worst of evils, and painfully sought to secure a continuance of exist- 
ence after death, the Indians were now tormented by the apprehension 
that they could not die, that they must live for ever; and they filled with 
terror their conception of future life—of the endless series of regene- 
rations, or births into a perpetually new life. 


Brahmins and Buddhists alike were passionately absorbed 
by the desire to find a remedy—by liberating the soul from 
the bondage in which it is held by the external world through 
the senses, and enabling it to emancipate itself from Maya 
or the illusions of Nature, so that it may cease to re-embody 
itself, and so escape for ever from the endless round of separate 
or individualized existence. And although their creeds differed 
considerably, their way of salvation was substantially similar. 
To the Brahmins, orthodox upholders of the Vedanta system, 
the belief in a Supreme Being was all in all; the Sankhya 
system denied the existence of a God or gods, but held the 
existence of a multitude of eternal souls and of an eternal 
Nature, or the material world, in which these souls from the 
first embodied themselves. Lastly, came Buddhism, which, 
like the Sankhya creed, denied, or at least ignored, a Supreme 
Being, and regarded the universe as consisting of eternally 
existing souls together with a real or material world, in which 
these souls incorporated themselves. Vedantism, when in its 
prime, regarded the external world as a mere illusion of the 
senses, like ‘ the stuff that dreams are made of;’ but in the 
earlier Vedas, it is said that the worlds were generated out of 
water—‘ the Spirit of God moved on the face of the deep ’— 
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which implies a world of matter co-existent with the Deity and 
the souls of His creatures ; and after the success of Buddhism, 
Vedantism partly returned to realism, or the belief in a real 
external world, as a doctrine which took a firmer hold upon 


the intellect of the masses. But whether the world is a 


reality, as held by Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya system, 
and by Buddha, or whether it is a mirage begotten of the soul 
itself, the effect upon the soul was the same, and the means 
of liberation for the soul were the same. Life was a misery— 
the world a vale of sorrow, or to use Schopenhauer’s phrase, 
‘a penal settlement;’ and the only way to get rid of this 
state of unhappiness was to get rid of this existence al- 
together. 

‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die! ’—which 
is the exhortation of the modern Materialist, as it was of the 
ancient Egyptians at their banquets—had no place in the 
great creeds of India. The soul was undying; and purity, 
asceticism, quietism, were the universal watchwords in the 
required work of spiritual liberation. The first step in this 
turning away from the world was when the individual begins 
to see through the illusiveness of life; becomes conscious of 
the unreality of his surroundings, and of the soul’s inde- 
pendence of the external world and of the sensations which it 
produces upon him through the glamour-medium of the 
senses. If he be an orthodox Brahmin, he says, ‘ What have 
I to do with this phantasm of Nature, this mirage of an 
external world? Why should I allow myself to be subject to 
the painful or disturbing sensations which it imposes upon me 
through the senses, when in reality there is no existence but 
Brahm, of whom I ama part?’ This last phrase is the one 
most intelligible to a European ; but what the Hindoo says is, 
‘I am Brahm ’—in the sense that a drop taken from the ocean 
is the same in substance with the ocean. True knowledge 
sees through the deception of Maya; it dispels the darkness 
from the embodied soul, and thereupon the soul seeks to 
liberate itself from this bondage of illusion ; it comes to know 
that it is part of the Soul of the Universe, and, like the re- 
claimed Prodigal, cries, ‘I will arise and go to my Father !’ 

- The rule of common life, as preached by the Brahmins, 
was to fulfil the duties incumbent upon each one in the position 
in which he is born. No one was to disturb another in the 
discharge of his duties; he must not injure either man or 
beast; and he must be tender even to plants and trees. 
When he had set up his house, had married and begot a son, 
when he had fulfilled the duties of a house-master; when he 
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was old, and had seen his children’s children, then he must 
prepare for futurity, and retire into the forest to lead the 
life of an eremite, and work out his ‘liberation,’ or the sal- 
vation of his soul. This was prescribed even for the common 
throng—although, doubtless, the injunction was but little, 
or very slightly, observed. It was acknowledged that it 
is not every one who can become a true yogee, much less a 
Sannyasin or Arhat. But to all who aspired after the higher 
grades of liberation and spiritual existence, marriage itself 
was forbidden, and all sexual indulgence was prohibited, as 
most fully retaining the soul under the bondage of the senses, 
and keeping it from rising into the fuller and higher life 
= it enters upon when emancipated from the fetters of the 
ody. 
. The object of the class of the Enlightened is to render man’s 
soul superior to and independent of the body, conquering its 
own desires and the illusions and bondage of the senses, until 
it is able to act independently of the body even in this life ; 
and thereafter, escaping from out the stream of individual 
and embodied existence, it rises into reunion with the great 
Soul of the Universe. The course towards this end proceeds 
by mortifying the flesh with its desires, and further ‘ unbind- 
ing’ the soul from its earthly fetters by means of mental 
abstraction and profound meditation. ‘Brahm alone exists,’ is 
the awakening and all-abiding thought ; and the liberation of 
men from the glamour of Maya or illusive Nature, and from 
the sensations and emotions produced in the soul by the sup- 
posed reality of external phenomena, is the knowledge that 
this external world is a figment of the Mind itself, and that the 
soul of man is not really, but only seemingly, separated from 
the Universal Soul. By active thought the sage penetrates the 
illusion which surrounds him; and to every perception of the 
senses, whether of pain or pleasure, he mentally replies, ‘It 
is not so; it is not so!’ When the body and senses have 
been mastered by penance and asceticism, and the devotee has 
become insensitive either to pain or pleasure from without, 
the last stage is entered upon—that of concentrated medi- 
tation. Usually, the devotee keeps constantly murmuring 
or inaudibly pronouncing the mystical ‘Om!’ with his mind. 
concentrated upon the Deity, the Divine and sole Existence, 
of whom the worlds and all their phenomena are ‘ the outer 
fringes.’ Then the devotee, coming into harmony and ap- 
proaching union with the Source of all things, begins to possess 
supernatural powers. The material world around him be- 
comes transparent to his now clairvoyant mind: its manifold. 
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apparently solid forms are seen to be like bubbles, rising, 
glittering, and disappearing upon the surface of a sea of ether, 
like foam or scum resting in ceaseless change upon the surface 
of the ocean of Divine Existence. Finally, even the process of 
thinking or of conscious reflection is suppressed ; personal 
individuality is lost, as the soul, escaping from its confines, 
merges more and more into the Universal Soul, the one In- 
finite Existence; and thereafter, absorbed or reunited, it 
throbs like a drop in the sunny ocean of Divine Existence, 
sharing in the happiness of the ‘ Ever-existing Joy.’ 

Manifestly it was no light or transient fancy which gave rise 
to such an ignoring of the world, and to so resolute a morti- 
fication of the human body. These men must have been 
terribly in earnest; their sense of the sorrows of earthly life 
must have been as dismally keen as that of any pessimist of 
later times. It was the practice of this work of spiritual 
liberation, and the way to ‘true life,’ that so strangely im- 
pressed the Greeks during their invasion of the Punjaub ; 
and such spectacles of penance and painful asceticism are 
frequent in India at the present day. 

Except that Buddha rejected the tortures or severer penances 
which found favour with the Brahmins, the training for the 
spiritual life, and for emancipation from the illusions of the 
world and the bondage of the senses, was substantially the 
same among all the religious sects of India. But there was 
a noteworthy difference in the nature of the goal to the 
attainment of which this spiritual training was directed. 
With the Brahmin, as we have seen, the end sought for was 
the absorption of the soul, the merging of the individual life, 
in the Godhead or Divine Existence—a state of everlasting 
happiness, combined with or comprising that contemplative 
repose which is an essential of the highest bliss to the Indian 
race. To the Sankhya sect, who did not recognize a Supreme 
Soul and Creator, the goal of happiness was necessarily dif- 
ferent. Holding that the universe is composed exclusively 
of a material world, together with a multitude of souls which 
through Karma or desire embodied themselves in Nature or 
Matter—both the world and the souls being equally self- 
existing and eternal, and also independent of one another 
—the aim of the Sankkya system was to render the soul 
conscious of its independence, and enable it to become so; 
whereby it lost its desire to re-embody itself in new material 
forms, and, escaping the endless regenerations, continues to 
exist simply as a looker-on, in passionless contemplation of 
the equally eternal and co-existing world of matter—like a 
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spectator at a play; but with this vast difference that there 
is only seeing and knowing, without any corresponding emo- 
tions either of pleasure or pain; sight, thought, knowledge 
(or contemplation), together with eternal repose—such was 
the swmmum bonum sought for under the Sankhya system. 

It is difficult for a European, with his ‘ practical’ or 
materialistic cast of intellect, to follow these Eastern Aryans 
(kinsmen though they be) in some of their subtle and abstruse 
speculations, or to adequately appreciate distinctions in the 
meaning of some words or terms which to the Hindoo pundit 
present important differences. Another matter to be kept in 
mind is the very different estimation in which Repose is 
regarded by our Oriental cousins, compared with what pre- 
vails among ourselves and the energetic peoples of Northern 
Europe. The idea of Repose in the fulness and intensity 
desired by the Hindoos as indispensable to the highest 
happiness is strange to the average European, who has 
little conception of joyful existenee which is not connected 
with action, be it mental or physical. It is a mystery to 
Europeans the surpassing bliss which Orientals derive from 
a passive state of quietism and meditation. At Constanti- 
nople there is a coffee-house close to the superb mosque of 
Suleimanieh, which is a favourite resort of the opium-eaters, 
who may be seen sitting on the marble steps for hours, 
motionless and impassive, gazing dreamily or blankly upon 
the lovely shores of the Bosphorus—the external scenery 
- being like a softly played accompaniment (pleasant, but 
hardly noticed) to the diorama of thought-pictures which is 
passing before their inner sight; and when the opium-dream 
is over, it is to them like a descent from Paradise into the 
common world. But the mental enjoyment in the midst of 
profound repose, which is so dear to the Easterns, is by no 
means dependent upon the use of nerve-stimulants. Usually it 
is purely the result of quietism upon the peculiar temperament 
of Orientals, which is far more difficult to make intelligible 
to a Western than the comparatively well-known opium- 
dream. The following incidental experience of one of our 
own countrymen may be quoted as probably an approach to 
He peculiar state of reverie which the Turks call ‘making 

ef’— 

The incident happened to me when I was in good health, although some- 
what lowered in strength by a long day’s work; also, for several years 
I had never taken alcohol in any form, and further, I was an unusually 
smalleater. I had been journeying all day, and had not taken food since 


morning; yet, when I reached home between ten and eleven at night, I 
contented myself with a cup of tea and a pipe of tobacco. By this time 
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all was quiet in the house; and asI sat smoking it seemed to me as if 
my mind dilated, expanding beyond my body. The feeling was as if the 
- walls of my brain fell away, or became translucent ; then the walls of the 
room seemed to disappear, and I felt as if floating in unconfined space. 
Yet I was aware, in a dreamy sort of way, that my body remained where 
it was—although my mind or spirit had gone forth, and was above me in 
the air, with nothing solid or opaque within its view. The feeling was a 
strange but pleasant one. Then the thought came to me, ‘ This is very 
strange !’ and immediately the vision or semi-trance was gone—vanishing 
the moment that feeling was invaded by active thought or reflection. The 
mind which had been hovering half-loose, somewhat like a ‘captive 
balloon,’ was inseparably merged in the body again: and I, of course, 
sitting smoking as at first. 


Of this case, doubtless, an Eastern yogee would say that 
the long abstinence from alcohol, the small eating, and the 
temporarily reduced vigour of body, tended to produce even 
in the European temperament the effects of the Eastern 
reverie and the partial loosening between the soul and its 
earthly tenement. 

These peculiarities of the Indian mind are especially need- 
ful to be kept in view when considering the doctrines of the 
Sankhya school and of Buddhism. Vedantism presents little 
that is not readily comprehensible to Christian Europe. The 
yearning desire and search for happiness in calm ecstatic 
union with the Supreme Being, in the bosom of the Godhead, 
cannot appear a strange thing to our own people, to whom 


Nearer my God, to Thee ! 


is the familiar burden and aspiration of one of the finest of 
our modern hymns; while our Poet Laureate, addressing the 
departing soul in ‘ De Profundis,’ says— 


Still depart 
From death to death, through life to life, and find 
Nearer and ever nearer Him! 


Indeed, with Vedantism, the pessimism of earthly life, 
and of all individualized existence, is not so much (indeed, 
may not be at all) positive and absolute, but rather compara- 
tive to the exceeding happiness attainable through a pure and 
spiritual existence, rising and merging at last in the calm and 
joyous ocean of the Divine Existence. But the Sankhya 
system (and, still more, Buddhism) carries us to issues which 
a European, even if well trained in intellectual speculation, 
finds more or less beyond his comprehension. Acknowledging 
no God—only souls and Nature, or the material world, both 
equally eternal and independent—the Sankhya system has for 
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its goal of existence a state in which the soul, having recog- 
nized its independence of Matter, liberates itself by asceticism 
and meditation from the illusive bondage of the external 
world, and thereafter exists alongside of Nature merely as a 
spectator, in an apathetic repose, without action or emotion 
of any kind,—beholding unconcernedly the ceaseless move- 
ment and manifold phenomena of Nature, the play of ever- 
changing, self-existing Matter. The simile of a spectator at a 
play is readily understood, but is it possible to conceive as 
joyous or desirable a spectatorship even of the grand play 
of ever self-renewing, self-perpetuating Nature or of the 
worlds, without any corresponding sensations, and therefore 
without emotion of any kind? Is such a state widely dif- 
ferent from a recent German writer's notion of hell, which 
is described as a place of shadows, where all enact the 
same parts that they played on earth but in dreary apathy, 
without a particle of the pleasure, interest, or excitement 
which impelled them to, and which they derived from, such 
conduct upon earth?* Certainly the swmmum bonum of the 
Sankhya doctrine seems to us a state of existence in no way 
superior to the pale mimicry or colourless repetition of earthly 
life in the Greek Elysium, which was so wearisome to the 
heroic Shades ; while the Sankhya view of the matter is hard 
to understand. 

But it is when we come to Buddhism that this Indian strange- 
ness of thought or of view becomes altogether inconceivable. 
The plain reading of Buddha’s ‘ way of salvation’ from the 
miseries of existence implies absolute annihilation. Buddhism, 
like the Sankhya doctrine, denies a Deity; earthly life is a 
misery; and as the soul cannot rise to God as its haven of 
rest, Buddha held that the only possible way of escape lay in 
the annihilation of the soul itself. All (he taught) is eternal 
Matter, plus a multitude of souls which embody themselves 
therein, and which, from their constitution and desires, will 
ceaselessly seek to re-embody themselves so long as they 
exist. And as this existence is a misery, Buddha at length saw 
that the only way to end this series of regenerations was to 
destroy the very roots and cause of existence—namely, the 
desires and qualities of the soul—upon which (he maintained) 
the soul itself would cease to exist. Buddha, we are told, had 
deeply studied the Vedanta system, but as he rejected the 
belief in an Iswara or Supreme Being, he found no consola- 
tion in the orthodox doctrine. He could not accept its solu- 


* ‘Letters from Hell.’ Translated by L. W. J. S. With Preface by George 
MacDonald, LL.D. (R. Bentley and Son.) 
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tion of the problem of life by ultimate absorption into an 
infinite and ever-joyous existence. And (we are told) he went 
for long in travail of mind before the light of his own concep- 
tion broke upon him. At length he saw that the only way to 
put a stop to the misery of endless renewals of life, through 
ceaseless births and deaths, was to annihilate the cause of 
these regenerations—the soul itself. And just as the Brah- 
mins mortified the body into virtual nonentity by suppressing 
its actions and sensations, so Buddha resolved to suppress the 
soul by paralyzing and destroying those ‘ roots of existence,’ 
its desires and qualities. When this stage is attained—when 
‘all thoughts, all passions, all delights’ are extinguished, 
and neither thought nor feeling remain—then the soul itself 
‘blows out,’ and ‘ falls back into the void.’ 

This is Nirvana, the desired goal of Buddhism. The word 
means ‘a blowing out,’ and the last stage of the soul is likened 
to the going out of a lighted lamp when the oil is exhausted. 
The simile does not help us much, unless it be meant that 
the soul, starved into inanity, ceases to exist, as does the light 
of the empty lamp. But in this case what becomes of the 
eternity of the soul, as postulated in the Buddhist doctrine ? 
It must be only a possible or qualified eternity of existence if 
the soul can thus be extinguished by an act of spiritual suicide. 
Again, the phrase that the soul ‘ falls back into the void’ does 
not help us much, except in so far as the void means absolute 
emptiness, which again brings us back to extinction and anni- 
hilation of the soul as the ultimate goal of Buddhism—the end 
of Buddha's ‘ way of salvation,’ or liberation from the miseries 
inseparable from all existence. This doctrine of annihilation 
as the chief good, or as the least of the evils in the world, is 
so repugnant to us Westerns, if not unconceivable by us, that 
of late it has become the fashion among English thinkers 
to deny that such is the import of the term Nirvana. They 
maintain that it is impossible to account for the widespread 
adoption of Buddhism if its goal were really annihilation; and 
upon this frail assumption they maintain that, after all, the 
goal and swmmum bonum of atheistic Buddhism means the same 
thing as that of the theistic or pantheistic system of the 
Vedanta, with its ecstatic union and repose of the soul in 
Brahm, or in the bosom of the Godhead. 

Such a view appears to us untenable: indeed, were it 
true, there would have been no room for Buddhism at all, 
save as a system of benevolent social ethics ; whereas, as we 
are distinctly told, the idea of Nirvana, and how to attain to it, 
is the essence of Buddha’s teaching, and was the Divine dis- 
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covery which at length dawned upon him after a night of vigil 
and deepest meditation under the legendary fig-tree. What 
the proselytes of Buddhism think of Nirvana, we do not pre- 
sume to say; but we are inclined to believe that 999 out of 
every 1000 of them adopted or accepted Buddhism on account 
of its pure morality and philanthropic social doctrines (includ- 
ing the abolition of the system of Caste)—the doctrine of 
Nirvana remaining in the background as an omne ignotum pro 
mirifico, to be professed like the rest in so far as it was taken 
into account. We could not speak thus of the Aryan popula- 
tion of India, whose powers of subtle intellectual speculation 
are not rivalled among any European people. But among 
those bright-eyed thinkers and speculators Buddhism was soon 
supplanted, and has found its home in the monasteries of 
Thibet and some parts of China, and among the poor and dull- 
witted tribes who roam the steppes and deserts of Mongolia. 

Buddhism appears to us a remarkableexception tothe normal 
current of Aryan thought; and, unquestionably, after a brief 
flourishing time in India (which may fairly be ascribed to its 
humane social ethics), Buddhism was wholly abjured by the 
Aryan peoples, finding a home among the Mongolians of 
Upper Asia. It differs as widely from Vedantism and from 
the doctrines of Zoroaster as the blank goal of Humanity, 
which rose before the mind of George Eliot, contrasts with 
the hopefulness of Tennyson. While the latter feels the 
coming of— 

Some far-off divine event 
To which the whole Creation moves, 


the former pictures a universal Nirvana or extinction for the 
human world— 
Human time 
Shall fold its eyelids ; and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 
Unread for ever. 


Such are these strange systems of religion and philosophy 
of which Pessimism, whether absolute or only comparative, is 
the grand source or starting-point, and of which escape from 
the Pessimism of earthly or other forms of individual existence 
is the object and goal. It is curious to find, in one or other 
of these ancient systems, Idealism stancher than that of 
Berkeley, and Pantheism as stringent as that of Spinoza ; 
together with a state of ultimate repose and everlasting beati- 
tude in the bosom of the Godhead, resembling the ultimate 
aspiration of the Christian Church,—as well as systematized 
beliefs as to the relation of Mind and Matter which anticipate 
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by some thirty centuries the hesitating outcome of the recent 
speculations of Professor Clifford. 

Nor are these old creeds and philosophies extinct. On the 
contrary, the Indian mind is steeped in them; and their 
salient points or leading conceptions find expression even on 
the lips of the common people. As Dr. Ballantyne remarked, 
from personal observation, ‘the whole current of thought of 
the whole Hindoo people runs in the channel of the philosophy 
of the country ; and a man at the plough speaks and thinks 
the abstruse doctrines of the Vedanta.’ Religious belief colours 
the life of these Eastern Aryans to a remarkable degree. A 
generation ago, when a new religious movement occurred 
among the upper classes, the Brahmo Somaj (or society of 
worshippers of the Supreme Being) was professedly formed on 
the basis of the Vedas. At the present day we behold a still 
more remarkable development of the old Brahmanical beliefs 
and usages in the sect of Theosophists, which Mr. Sinnett 
has been writing about, whose members (necessarily select 
and few) seek through purity, mild asceticism, and spiritual 
training, to attain to a higher condition of life with new 
psychic powers over the world of matter ; and whose mysterious 
chiefs, if they remind us of Bulwer Lytton’s mystic Zanoni, 
are also in perfect accordance with the ancient beliefs and 
Theosophy of India. 

This brief review of the creeds of Pessimism serves to 
illustrate the predominant influence upon human life of the 
belief or unbelief in a Supreme Being. Under the theistic 
Vedantism of the Brahmins, the dissatisfaction with earthly 
life was chiefly, if not solely, a longing for a higher state of 
existence, in closer union with the great Creator. Under 
atheistic Buddhism, it was a deep-rooted Pessimism—a de- 
spairing sentiment that existence in every form is a misery, 
and that the only hope of escape lay in an arduous struggle 
after complete annihilation. In like manner the Pessimism 
which arose in the later stage of the Roman world, and which 
begins to show itself anew in Western society, is undoubtedly 
attendant upon the loss of religious belief and the growth of 
an atheistic materialism. What thinking man can be happy, 
amid the teaching and purifying trials of earthly life, who 
believes that soul and body decay and perish together, and 
that the universe is but ‘a fortuitous concourse of atoms’ 
unguided and without a plan? If there were more Chris- 
tianity in mén’s hearts at the present day, we should not hear 
the cries of Pessimism, or the despairing lamentations as of 
men walking in darkness. R. H. PATTERSON. 
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Art. X.—In Western Arcady. 


Some time ago a paper appeared in ‘ The Nineteenth Century’ 
from the pen of an East Anglian clergyman, under the title 
of ‘In Arcady.’ It was a gloomy picture of both the position 
and disposition of the agricultural labourer which the writer 
then drew, and, supposing the state of things he portrayed 
as existing in Norfolk were true of England generally, the 
outlook for the future would indeed be sad. For myself, I 
ean vouch for at least one considerable district to which that 
description does not apply, and I should like within the com- 
pass of a few pages to describe the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer, with his surroundings, as these are found in 
my own neighbourhood. That neighbourhood is Western 
Shropshire, and my remarks will be almost equally applic- 
able to the contiguous parts of Cheshire and Herefordshire. 
This district lies in what were anciently the Marches of 
Wales. It is a region where the Welsh names of places—the 
llans, tres, lys, ddols, and caes—mingle with the ‘tons,’ lys, 
‘hams,’ aiis, and leasows which denote a Teutonic origin. 
As we should expect, there is also an intimate blending of 
races. The impetuous Celtic blood from the hills has mixed 
with the more stolid nature of the Saxon from the plains. 
The result, it is admitted on all hands, is not a bad one, 
either physically or intellectually. 

Of my own qualifications to write on such a subject, may I 
say just a few words. I am a son of the soil, and as a boy I 
have worked on the land. With brief intervals of foreign 
travel I have dwelt, and still dwell, among my own people. 
For many years I was in business in an agricultural town of 
the district, where I gained much knowledge of the ways and 
means, the economies and the business habits of the rural 
peasantry. I now farm myself, and employ labourers. I 
act also as a landlord, and I have some knowledge of the 
occupiers of holdings of from four up to two hundred acres. 

Thrown in early life into the companionship of Noncon- 
formists, I have remained with them, and I am intimate with 
the character of their congregations and with the inner 
working of their societies, while it is my happiness to have 
numbered among my friends some of the best, and best-known, 
clergymen of the Church of England. And, finally, I am, I 
think, on good terms with farmers, small occupiers, and 
cottagers all around, so that possibly, without egotism, I may 
take credit to myself for knowing whereof I write. Possibly 
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from my temperament I may be disposed to take an opti- 
mistic rather than a pessimistic view of things generally ; but 
I am also sincerely desirous to.be just and fair in the obser- 
vations I have to make. 

A farm labourer with us now goes to service at from twelve 
to fourteen years of age. Previous to this time he is often 
employed, during his holidays and occasional abstentions from 
school, in field-work on a farm. At first he earns about half- 
a-crown a week and his food. His wages are gradually 
increased until he earns eight or nine shillings a week and 
his food. When he gets married, which he mostly does at 
from twenty to twenty-five years of age, he generally ceases 
to live in the farm-house, and his money wages are increased 
accordingly. He earns from thirteen to fifteen shillings a 
week. If he be a waggoner, or a good workman generally, 
he often has, in addition to his wages, a cottage and garden 
rent-free on the farm. He has also an extra allowance during 
the weeks of harvest, ranging from sixteen shillings to a 
pound ; and, if he has care of the sheep, an extra allowance 
also at lambing time. He is further allowed, free of cost 
and ready manured, enough of land on the farm to grow a 
sufficient quantity of potatoes for the year’s consumption. 
During the performance of certain works—sowing, mowing, 
harvesting, and the like—he has also an allowance of beer (in 
Herefordshire, cider, perhaps). My teetotal readers may think 
this is a mistake, but it is the custom. I may add for their 
consolation that the amount of alcohol which farm-house beer 


‘usually contains is infinitesimally small. In some cases it 


is the cup that neither cheers nor inebriates; but, good or 
bad, the men like to have it, and, as far as my experience 
goes, they are none the worse for it. Our agricultural labourer 
has still further the opportunity of earning a little more wages 
occasionally by ‘ task-work’ in, for example, turnip or potato 
getting, and other works, in some of which he is often helped 
by his wife and children. 

Then, besides the men thus regularly employed on a farm, 
we have a number of men—not so many as I should like to 
see—who, in addition to their cottage and garden, rent from 
two to six acres of land. These men take ‘jobs’ of the 
farmers—trimming hedges, spreading manure, getting up 
potatoes or turnips at so much per rood or acre, as the case 
may be, with occasional day-work. Between times they cul- 
tivate their own little patch of land, assisted by the wife, who 
manages the little dairy, and who takes the produce to market. 
Possibly the yearly earnings of such men do not amount to 
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much more than those of a regular labourer, but on the 
whole they are a higher class of men, and are more inde- 
pendent, and generally speaking they are very worthy men. 
I need not say that the success of such men depends very 
much on the character and health of the wife; but on the 
whole they do well. 


Such are the incomings of our agricultural labourers ; and. 


I may here remark that during the last quarter of a century 
their wages have increased by quite one-fourth. At the com- 
mencement of this period wages were seldom more than ten 
or eleven shillings a week, with flour, tea, and sugar twice 
as dear as they now are; with coffee, boots, clothes, and 
houséhold appliances one-fourth, at least, above their present 
price; butter, cheese, and bacon costing much the same now 
as then. Flesh meat, or ‘fresh meat,’ as it is known among 
them, is half as dear again as it then was; but this is partly 
balanced by the introduction of tinned meats, which form so 
valuable an addition to the food supply of the country, and of 
which the last generation of labourers did not know anything. 
It is doubtless a hard struggle at times to bring up a family 
of from six to twelve children on means which at the best are 
slender ; but somehow it is done, and for the most part well 
done. Fresh air, plenty of liberty, a good supply of vegetable 
food, milk, which is to be had cheaply, with an occasional 
slice of bacon, and more rarely a taste of flesh meat, and the 
result is healthy, sturdy children, who are soon able to do a 
little, and are proud to do that little, towards helping their 
parents to make a living. 

With regard to houses, we are as to numbers fairly well 
supplied. There are frequent villages, with cottages between, 
so that it is seldom that a labourer has to walk more than a 
mile or a mile and a half to and from his work. The iso- 
lated cottages usually belong to the farms; those in the 
villages to local owners, who have saved a little money and 
have invested it in house property. These houses are rented 
at from three to six pounds, and usually have a good garden 
attached, the spare produce of which helps to pay the rent, 
assisted sometimes by a lodger; so that in cases where rent 
has to be paid, it does not fall heavily upon the occupier. Ags 
to the condition of the houses, I can remember them dilapi- 
dated, inconvenient, and unhealthy, with damp mud or pav- 
ing-stone floors, and bare rafters. Of one I have especial 
memory, where a bed-fast old man told me he amused him- 
self with watching the gambols of the rats. With their one 


room, not always a large one, it is a marvel that there has 
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been as little immorality and as little crime as there has. I- 


have often noticed, and with much interest, the various shifts 
and devices resorted to by means of curtains and screens to 
preserve somewhat delicacy of feeling and decency of life. 
A vast change for the better has taken place all along this 
belt of country stretching between the estuaries of the Severn 
and the Dee. The great landed proprietors have done much 


towards the better housing of the poor, and their example has’ 


been followed by the smaller property owners. Even in 


instances where there has been a union of several small farms: 
to make a larger one, the old farm-houses have been left, 


standing, and have been altered so as to suit the needs of the 
labourers. 

In natural intelligence, apart from education, our agri- 
cultural labourers will compare favourably with ordinary 
mechanics. They may not be so quick and clever, but they 
certainly have more solidity of judgment. This comes, prob- 
ably, from their habits of reflection, and from the fact that the 
varied nature of their employment, depending so much upon 
the state of the weather, leads them often to the nice balancing 
of probabilities. If any of my readers would like to hear some 
good common sense philosophy, let him walk with and gain the 
confidence of a man following the plough, or stand by him when 
he is at work in the turnip field, and I am sure he will be all 
the better for the companionship. Let me try to record a con- 
versation I had latterly with one who has not enjoyed recent 
educational advantages, and who may be taken as an example 
of the more illiterate among his fellows. He is an occasional 
workman of mine, of nearly middle age, unmarried, living 
with his parents, and helping to support the old people now 
nearly past labour; a militiaman, too, of many years’ stand- 
ing, loyal, and somewhat warlike. He is picking stones as 
I approach and say: ‘ Well, John, I dare say you miss some 
ofthem.’ ‘ Well, yes, sir,’ is the reply ; ‘it is a hard battle 
where every soldier is killed.’ A reference to his mother 
causes the conversation to pass to the desirability of dying 
when our work is done, rather than lingering on in weakness. 
‘Yes, if we are ready,’ is the reply. ‘But, by gum, sir, we 
ought to be, for there’s a power of preaching about now; them 
curates come now to the Moors’ (a hamlet). ‘ Well, can you 
understand them?’ Task. ‘ Well, a deal better than I can 
when they preachen in church ; they’re sensibiler like. But I 
knowed what one was after the other day. He says as how 
there’s only one horse as wins in a race. He wanted us to 
think as only his religion was right. But I dunna like that. 
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There’s a stable for every horse, and for my part I like the 
ranters very well. I canna read nor write, but what did Jesus 
Christ say ?—Go to the poor men eating their meat under the 
hedges and compel them to come in to the feast, and thatens 
what the ranters is doing, and there’s plenty for ’em all to do. 
I’m no scholard, but I often think it’s hard as that ould devil 
should get us at last and burn us for ever and ever.’ ‘ Well, 
John, perhaps it’s more pain of mind than pain of body that 
it means.’ ‘Well, I heer’d Frank Harrison preaching that 
way, and I think he must be right. He’s a deep thinking 
man is ould Frank, though he is only an ould tailor, and I 
like to hear him preaching right well, only when he goes on 
about the Popes and the priests he’d a better let them alone 
and preach the gospel. Now it seems to me,’ he added, ‘no- 
body as thinks could hear the thunder and see the lightning 
yesterday without being sure as there’s a great power above 
us all.’ 

Is there much discontent among the lower agricultural 
classes ? it may be asked. In our neighbourhood there is 
practically none, or, at least, none of a sullen or dangerous 
sort. The labourer does not grudge the parson his living, 
only he ‘ canna make out for the life on him why one “ mon” 
should get £1,500 a year when another fellar only gets £300 
for the same work. It wants a putting to rights like.’ He 
does not agitate for a vote, but he thinks, nevertheless, that 


-he ought to have one, and what he is puzzled about is why 


Ned Lockley, for example, should have a vote for a bit of 
land he’s cribbed from the side of the road and built a mud 
hut on, and him as is a more decent fellow have none. He 
is well affected towards the landlord, and speaks of him 
affectionately as the squire, the major, the colonel, or the ‘ ould 
lord,’ and he is wonderfully set up after a slight notice taken 
of him by any of them. An inborn sportsman himself, he 
never grudges to open a gate for or to mend a fence after the 
hunters have gone by. 

In religion he mostly goes to chapel, although he has a 
notion that in the great events of life—christenings, weddings, 
club-feasts, and funerals—the proper and respectable thing to 
do is to go to church. He has a sense of fairness, and 
whether he goes to church or chapel he ‘dunna like to hear 
the parson running down other folks’ religion—there’s room 
enough for them all.’ When a young curate comes to a parish, 
with his first pride in the possession of the apostolic unction, 
and insists upon the efficaciousness of his order, he simply gets 
laughed at for his pains. There is great catholicity among 
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the more religious labourers if they could only be let alone. 
Six miles from where I write, you go to the village church in 
the morning, and you wonder at the heartiness and vigour of 
the responses, and the frequency of the Amens in the course 
of the sermon. The explanation is that if you go to a neigh- 
bouring chapel in the evening you will find the greater part of 
the same congregation as heartily engaging in the service 
there. Ifthe labourer is decidedly religious he is probably a 
member, and possibly a class-leader or deacon of the village 
chapel. If he has gained the confidence of his neighbours 
he is very likely a trustee. Iam glad to say there are many 
if such labourers in the parish in which I live. The parish is 
if a large one, and it contains four churches and eight chapels, 
Un and perhaps the majority of the lower-class worshippers are 
| to be found in the chapels, and both in church and chapel 
a good proportion of the regular communicants are from 
il among the labourers and their families. 
il In educational matters, there is not a School Board in any 
ia of the rural parishes on the English side of the Welsh border, 
but the education of the children is very fairly provided for 
by elementary schools supported in the usual threefold way— 
voluntary subscriptions, Government grant, and the children’s 
i i pence. In this parish we have three such schools — two 
imi managed by church people, and one by chapel people. To 
the latter school the chief landowners subscribe liberally, and 
among its subscribers, until recently, there was the name of 
an excellent Bishop of the English Church. Reciprocating 
a i this expression of kindness and confidence, the managers of 
/ this school do their best to make it as generally suitable for 
| the part of the parish where it is situated as possible. 
Then there are a dozen Sunday-schools, to some of which 
there are attached lending libraries of suitable books, and at 
hi most of which, every month, a considerable number of 
|) magazines and periodicals are subscribed for by the children 
ih and teachers. Connected with these schools there are also 
a || Penny Banks, Clothing Clubs, Bands of Hope, and Tonic Sol- 
Fa Choirs, with entertainments in the winter and school fétes 
in the summer, the combined effect of all of which is to infuse 
carefulness, grace, thoughtfulness, and quiet happiness into 
the lives of the children. 
tt Of course there is some of the old fear of dangers that may 
arise from the education of the children of the poor existing 
among us still. ‘Eh, dear,’ says a good old neighbour of 
mine, ‘you dunna know the harm you're doing with all this 
larning of the children: we shall soon have no sarvants, no 
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dairymaids, nor waggoners—they’ll all go for clerks and dress- 
makers.’ Well, the evil day is a long while coming. We 
plough as straight a furrow, and grow as good crops, and 
make as good cheese and butter now as ever our fore-elders 
did. The truth is, there is always a proportion of the children 
who naturally like, and are best adapted for, the occupations 
of a country life ; while for those who do not, the education 


they receive prepares them for other work. The boys become | 


porters, engine-drivers, guards, and clerks on the railway; or 
smiths and carpenters, who, if they migrate to larger towns, 
or emigrate to other countries, have the knack of doing well. 
The girls make good, respectable, and respectful servants, and 
the lads, for the most part, do not forget them, and often after 
various changes the temporarily parted lives are united. On 
the whole we are all careful not to over-educate them. Neither 
is there in this region any evil signs of that overpressure in 
schools which of late has pressed so heavily upon the brain 
of one of our esteemed representatives in Parliament—himself 
a good example of a considerate landlord and carer for the 
poor. 

Turning now to economics, nearly every labourer belongs 
to a club, and, whatever else he omits to pay, he pays his 
subscription to his club. From this source he gets eight to 
ten shillings a week when he is ill. When he grows old 
and is unable to work regularly he may receive this regular 
pay for six months, providing he does not work during that 
time. Afterwards the amount is reduced, and the recipient 
may then do any odd jobs or occasional work as he may feel 
able. When the time comes, as it often does, when he is 
totally unfit for work, this sum, aided by small contributions 
from his children, or, failing this, a little outdoor relief from 
the parish, if he can get it, enables him to ‘ keep his little 
house over his head,’ and to end his days in respectable peace. 

Let me here record my earnest protest against the indis- 
criminate outcry against outdoor relief, of which we hear so 
much in these days. Surely there can be no better applica- 
tion of the parish funds than that which I have just described. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the recipient himself has, in 
such a case, for a great number of years contributed directly 
or indirectly to those funds, and, if circumstances so require, 
there should attach no more shame or discredit to the recep- 
tion of an allowance from—if I may use the expression—the 
public benefit club of the parish than attaches to the recep- 
tion of ordinary club relief. It has come to pass that it is 
too much forgotten that the first duty of a guardian of the 
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poor is to care for the poor, and secondly, and subsidiarily, to 
do this with a just regard for the interests of the ratepayers. 
Of course the distribution of outdoor relief requires great dis- 
crimination, but then the first qualification of a guardian 
of the poor should be the possession of this discrimination ; 

and whether he decides that outdoor relief should be given, 
or the shelter of the house be offered to an applicant, the 


- base of his decision should primarily be not what is most 


saving to the parish, but what is best for the applicant. If 
I may offer an opinion, the breaking up of the home of an 
aged couple, or even of the solitary survivor, should not be 
a step lightly or inconsiderately taken. 

Have the agricultural labourers any pleasures ? and if so, 
what are they? Well, the pleasures of a labourer are not 
very many, but he has afew. There are the spring fair, the 
flower show, and the agricultural show. There is the club 
feast, when he marches in procession to the parish church, 
preceded by a band of music and flying colours; and there 
is also the anniversary of his chapel, with its tea-party and 
singing and speech-making. Of another kind—the growth of 
the last twenty years—are the fétes that, in connection with 
various clubs and institutions, are held during the summer 
months in the parks of the nobility and gentry all around, when 
not only the parks, but the gardens and private grounds, and 
sometimes the houses themselves, are thrown open to the 
public. This is an expression of goodwill and confidence on 
the part of the owners, which is greatly appreciated on the part 
of the poor, and one which, it is a pleasure to say, has never 
been abused. There is another real pleasure which has come 
to some labourers since the passing of the Ground Game Act 
—the liberty to kill rabbits. The English labourer, as I have 
already said, is innately a sportsman, and this outlet for his 
proclivities tends to keep him from poaching when he is dis- 
posed in that direction. Ido not say that we have no poachers 
now, but those we have are more frequently idlers from the 
neighbouring towns than labourers belonging to the soil. 

There is some drunkenness, but not much. Like his master, 
the labourer is sometimes seen ‘ market fresh’ when he goes 
to the fair, but, comparatively speaking, this is a rare 
occurrence. Sometimes human nature goes astray in other 
directions, as it ever has done, but our magisterial records 
are by no means of the darkest kind; and in proportion to 
the population of the district I have been describing, there is 
a marked absence of serious crime. 

If the foregoing description of our Western Arcadia be a 
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true one, and I believe it is, it will be inferred from it that the 
condition of the agricultural labourer in this part of the king- 
dom is better than it is in some others that might be named. If 
I am asked to explain why it is so, I would say—the landowners 
have remembered that property has its duties as well as its 
rights. They have dwelt among their people, and have taken 
an interest in their welfare and in that of their children. 
One may, for example, see any week at musical practices, on a 
large scale common in the neighbourhood, the daughters of 
the peer and the daughters of the peasant side by side, both 
of them the better for the companionship, without the one 
forgetting their dignity or the others forgetting their position. 
They have been wisely mindful also of the religious suscepti- 
‘bilities and convictions of their people. ‘ Your tenants are all 
turning ranters’ was the complaint of a clergyman some years 
ago to a rather rough-spoken squire. ‘ What matter so they 
rant to heaven somehow?’ was the reply. In amore thought- 
ful and more polite form this wise regard continues. Then 
on the whole the district has been favoured by sensible clergy- 


men—men who have not lost the man in the priest, nor sunk | 


their religion into ecclesiasticism. Something also is due to 
the absence of very large farms, and more to the absence of 
that fear about the poor-rates, which in other parts of England 
selfishly seeks to get all the work out of labourers at the 
lowest cost possible without assuming any responsibility con- 
cerning him when he is worn out and old, which to this end 
compels a man to work in one parish and to live in another. 


‘In such cases it cannot be wondered that selfishness and 


grasp of greed on the part of owner and farmer create sullen 
discontent on the part of the labourer and make him the 
follower of the first agitator, wise or unwise, who takes his 
part. Our men are not prone to follow agitators ; and when 
some followers of Joseph Arch came into the villages, a few 
years ago, they were left to themselves; the men took no 
notice of them. Happily with us we have a check to any 
serious attempt at oppression on the part of the farmer, inas- 
much as at no great distance we have quarries, collieries, 
mines, iron and other works, at which handy men can generally 
find employment. And, finally, something is no doubt due to 
race. ‘The admixture of Celtic blood, of which I have spoken, 
gives a physical frame a ‘ go,’ a pluck, a pride, and an adven- 
turesomeness which your Wiltshire or Oxfordshire or Suffolk 
labourer does not know. Hence it is that the emigrants from 
among us go away with no brooding discontent, but with a 
good heart, and ever. bear an affectionate regard for the Old 
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Country. How far the men I have described are fitted for the 
right use of the franchise which it is proposed to give them, 
I will leave my readers to judge for themselves. 

D. C. DAVIES. 


Notz.—The above paper was written some time ago. It has 
not had the benefit of the author’s revision. The post that 
brought the proof to the Editor, brought intelligence of the 
writer’s unexpected death. —Eprror. 


Art. XI.—Political Survey of the Quarter. 


We have now had three months’ experience of what must by 
courtesy be called a Tory Government, but which has prac- 
tically proved to be a Parnellite Administration, tempered by 
a few Conservative ideas and traditions; and it is open to 
doubt whether the real Conservatives of the country contem- 
plate the result with any satisfaction. The Ministry, indeed, 
have done their best in the extraordinary game of make- 
believe, in which they have to play a part which no high- 
minded man would envy. ‘They have shifted the cards, 
bestowed honours and exchanged offices, talked largely about 
their policy, and even ventured to hint at what they mean to 
do next session just as confidently as though, instead of being 
the Provisional Ministry they are, they had succeeded to Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority in Parliament and his popularity in the 
country, as well as to his official honours and responsibilities. 
A more curious phenomenon has ‘seldom if ever presented 
itself in our political history. We have had Tory Ministers 
before, who have tried for a time to govern bya minority, but 
it has always been with the hope that a General Election 
would convert that minority into a majority. But the most 
sanguine member of the Carlton Club, hardly even the wildest 
ge ge of the Primrose League, would venture to assert that 

ord Salisbury can indulge such a hope as to the issue of the 
coming elections. The Tory Democrats may by means of the 
Irish vote carry a few seats in boroughs which at heart are 
thoroughly Radical, but he must be an optimist indeed who 
calculates on any gains that would give a Tory Ministry an 
independent majority. The utmost that the most confident 
can anticipate is that the Liberals will not have such a pre- 
ponderance in the new Parliament as will enable them to defy 
the combined forces of Sir Michael Hicks Beach—-the extra- 
ordinary alliance of the ‘ constitutional’ supporters of class 
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privilege and established injustice with the men who do not 
conceal their desires for the dismemberment of the Empire 


and the humiliation of the British name. There must be in. 


the Conservative party multitudes of honest believers in things 
as they are to whom such a prospect is as unwelcome as it is 
alarming. How they will act at the elections remains to be 
seen, but at present they are cursing the day when an evil 
ambition led the chiefs of their party to snatch too eagerly at 
the spoils of an illusive victory without taking due care to 
consolidate their power. , 

The accession of Lord Salisbury to office precipitated a 
crisis in the history of the party which must have come 
sooner or later. ‘The divisions among Liberals furnish a 
favourite and inexhaustible theme for their critics, from Mr. 
Parnell down to Sir Michael Hicks Beach ; but there are no 
differences among them so radical as those which separate the 
old-fashioned Conservatism of which Sir Stafford Northcote was 
once supposed to be the type, and the new Tory Democracy of 
which Lord Randolph Churchill is the prophet, and of which 
Mr. A. B. Forwood of Liverpool and Mr. Henry Howorth of 
Manchester are the principal exponents. It was simply impos- 
sible that the two sections of the party could be brought to 
act in harmony except by the absolute surrender of the one to 
the other. Up to the night of the extraordinary transfor- 
mation scene in the Commons, when the trusted lieutenant 
of the Opposition chief appeared in the character of his 
traitorous rival, it was doubtful to which side the victory 
would incline. But from that moment there has been no 
further uncertainty. The old Conservatism has been humili- 
ated, snubbed, in truth has been stamped out, and Tory 
Democracy reigns in its stead. So sudden a change has, to 
say the least, been awkward for some of the Conservative 
chiefs, who, having indulged in the most unsparing censure 
of the Liberal Ministry for its concessions to the Radical wing, 
unexpectedly found themselves committed to a policy more 
Radical than that which they had condemned. If they had 
been sincere in their denunciations their proper course would 
have been to seek an alliance with those moderate Liberals 
who are continually assured by ‘The Times’ that on them 
the salvation of the country depends, and who are sufficiently 
disposed to believe the flattering tale. The idea of a Coalition 
Ministry, in which Lord Hartington should play a prominent 
part, would indeed have been an absurdity. Lord Hartington 
is far too honest a man, too sagacious a politician, and too 
loyal a Liberal, to listen to any overtures pointing in that 
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direction. But Mr. Goschen, and especially Mr. Forster, 
might have been thought more accessible if they could have 


. depended on the firmness and consistency of their Conserva- 


tive allies. If there had been any real danger to the Empire 
it would surely have been the duty of those who were alarmed 
about it to have sought the help of any of their opponents who 
approached to their views, in order to erect a solid breakwater 
against the tendencies of which they are afraid. We see no 
reason, unless there be personal difficulties with which we 
are unacquainted, why Lord Salisbury should not have en- 
deavoured to strengthen his own hands, and, at the same 
time, to strengthen the defence of institutions which he re- 
gards as essential to the welfare of the nation, by securing 
the co-operation of these gentlemen and their sympathizers. 

But in the formation of the present Government, they had 
not even an opportunity offered them for the reconsideration 
of their party relations. Lord Salisbury, instead of seeking to 
form a Coalition Ministry, or even to enlist the sympathies 
of Liberals of Conservative tendencies by the proclamation 
of a policy which might have attracted them, threw himself 
entirely into the hands of the revolutionary politicians on 
his own side of the House. We use the word deliberately, for 
there is no politician so revolutionary (as the events of the 
last three months have begun to show) as the professed Con- 
servative who is simply playing for power, and is prepared to 
make any concessions which appear to him necessary to his 
success. Mr. Chamberlain is a Radical, Lord Randolph 
Churchill is a Tory Democrat. The policy of the one has 
a singular resemblance to that of the other, but there is this 
fundamental difference—that of the former rests on a principle, 
whereas the latter seems to be shaped by expediency, and an 
expediency of the worst kind. We search in vain through the 
speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill for hints of any lofty 
aim or guiding principle. They are all made for the hour, and 
any position which seems suited to the special occasion is 
taken up with a passionate vehemence, and then contemptu- 
ously cast aside or forgotten when it has served its passing 
purpose. He asserts, he denounces, he declaims, but he never 
reasons, and he never lays down the lines of an intelligent 
and consistent policy. He has a certain dash, but he is 
sadly lacking in foresight and in grasp of principle. Mr. 
Chamberlain is of a very different type. He is a convinced 
Radical, who has set himself steadily to labour for the 
elevation of the people ; and as the first step and necessary 
condition for their improvement, for the assertion of popular 
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control over legislation. It is not surprising that there are 
numbers who hate his principles, but they must be uncandid 
indeed if they deny that he has principles, and it is in this 
point chiefly that a distinction may be traced between the 
Radical and the mere revolutionary. 

The action of the Government has already supplied ample 
evidence of the evil resulting from a want of fixed principle. 
It had only a few weeks before the close of the session, but 
that short period has sufficed for the surrender of most of 
the positions for which its members had been contending in 
Opposition during the previous years of the Parliament. 
After denouncing every part of the foreign policy of their 
predecessors in terms which implies that its authors were 
either traitors or incapables, they have meekly continued to 
work on the same lines. If a tithe of their own allegations 
had been true, they ought at once to have reversed a pro- 
cedure which they had denounced as weak and vacillating, 
short-sighted in its aims, and disastrous in its results. 
Up to the present time ‘The Times’ writes as though the 
blunders and failures of the Gladstone Administration were 
so numerons and so flagrant that Lord Hartington, instead of 
daring to defend its foreign policy, ought to have appeared in 
the white robe of a penitent, and meekly promised amend- 
ment in the future. This was the spirit of all the Tory 
speeches before the accession of the Government to office, and 
will undoubtedly be that of the electioneering appeals of their 
supporters throughout the country. Yet these fierce assailants 
have not ventured to reverse the policy which they have con- 
demned in language so unmeasured as to leave no opening even 
for compromise. They have not stopped the evacuation of 
the Soudan, they have not initiated a more vigorous course 
of action in Egypt, they (by the mouth of Lord Randolph 
Churchill at Sheffield) have even taken credit for completing 
the negotiations for a loan which they formerly denounced 
with all the power of their eloquence. Even Russia has 
been dealt with in the spirit of Mr. Gladstone’s statesman- 
ship rather than that of Lord Salisbury’s impassioned in- 
vective, or Lord Randolph Churchill’s petulant. rudeness. 
Indeed, at the Cutlers’ Feast, his lordship went so far in 
his highly coloured description of Ministerial achievements 
as to suggest that the progress of the negotiations had been 
facilitated in consequence of having passed into the hands of 
the statesmen who had found no words too strong for the 
utterance of their distrust and hatred of the Power with 
which they had to treat. What conception the speaker must 
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have formed of the intelligence of his fellow-countrymen, 
when he attempted to impose on them such an absurdity as 
this, it is hard to tell. The only satisfactory feature in such 
idle boasting is that, at all events, it proves that Tory 
ministers are compelled to reverse their former criticisms, 
and meekly to follow in the wake of the rivals whom they 
had so vituperated. 

But it may be urged that as representatives of a minority, 
the Government would not have been justified in reversing 
the foreign policy of the country. Such a plea might have 
been raised with some plausibility had the criticisms of the 
Government policy by the Opposition been of a rational 
character, such as would have made it possible for those who 
made them to pursue the same lines with such modification 
as their own views might require without exposing themselves 
to any charge of serious inconsistency. But the violent 
denunciations to which the country has been treated during 
the last four years rendered such a course impossible. The 
‘bold, bad men,’ as Mr. W. H. Smith once described the late 
Ministry, were declared over and over again to have brought 
the country to the verge of ruin. The invective in which 
the Tory orators indulged was always lacking in finish; in 
fact, whether it came from the leaders or from the under- 
lings, it came dangerously near to mere abuse, but it never 
failed from any lack of virulence or passion. The changes 
were rung, in every note of the gamut, upon the stock 
allegations of vacillation, unfaithfulness to British honour, 
cowardly hesitation, and pitiable incompetence. Up to the 
very close of the struggle this language was kept up, and it 
seemed as though the Tory assailants were eagerly waiting 
to undertake the duty, which every day made more difficult, 
of rescuing the country from the Slough of Despond into 
which it had been plunged by the unparalleled blunders of a 
divided and incompetent Ministry. The men who had talked 
in this fashion, if they were to be accepted as honest men, 
had no option but to set to work in order to undo the mis- 
chief of their miserable predecessors. 

Of course the reversal of the procedure must have been 
gradual. The late Government had had abundant experience 
of the difficulty of getting free from the entanglements to 
which it succeeded, and no one would have had any right to 
complain if the Ministry had proceeded cautiously in the 
reversal of the policy it had so vehemently condemned. But 
this is not what it hasdone. It has simply ignored all its 


previous statements, and with extraordinary cynicism Lord 
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Salisbury has admitted that a politician has one voice in 
Opposition and another in office. Soit happens that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, having in the House of Commons spoken 
of the announcement that an agreement with Russia had been 
reached as ‘terrible news,’ boasted in his speech at Sheffield 
on the approaching completion of the negotiations as though 


it were one of the achievements of the wonderful Ministry of 


which he appears to be the Dictator. This is pleasantly 
called audacity; it might be described by a different term. It 
required no little effrontery for the bitter reviler of Russia to 

rofess satisfaction with any arrangement that could have 
en made with a Power which he and his chief had publicly 
proclaimed to be unworthy of trust; but when he proceeded to 
take credit to his Government for having accomplished what 
in fact had been done by their predecessors, he was guilty of 
a more serious offence. ; 

It is the same with the domestic policy of the Ministry. It 
took up measures which its members and friends had syste- 
matically obstructed when in Opposition, and, having passed 
them by the indulgence of its opponents, it calls upon the 
country to admire its marvellous ability. It is very probable 
that but for the collapse of the late Ministry we should not 
have had so many useful measures passed. But the reason 
is not to be found in the superior capacity of the Tory Govern- 
ment, but in the truer patriotism and self-restraint of the 
Liberal Opposition. It was not necessary for the latter to 
have recourse to the obstructive tactics of their opponents. 
They had it within their power to prevent any legislation 
until there was a Government in harmony with the majority 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone, in a speech 
which Lord Randolph Churchill himself, in some unwonted 
access of better feeling, described as ‘magnanimous,’ advised 
his followers not to use their unquestionable power. The latter 
now rewards that magnanimity by claiming the legislative 
successes which were due entirely to this patriotic generosity 
as proofs of the extraordinary capacity of the Tory Ministry. 

Lord Randolph’s speeches at Sheffield are entitled to such 
extended notice, not because of their intrinsic merit, but 
because he may truly say, ‘ The Ministry—I am the Ministry!’ 
and because they seem to be accepted by the party as its 
‘Apologia.’ That it should be so is one of the saddest facts 
in the political situation. It was thought that the Tory 
party included men of high principle and of sincere patriotism. 
Even when they denounced what we as Liberals approved, 
we supposed that they were sincere, and honoured them for 
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their conscientiousness. We reckoned on them as a force 
which would always be opposed to progress, and were pre- 
pared to bring such strength of argument and enthusiasm of 
feeling as we could command to overbear their resistance. 
But now it appears that we have been wholly mistaken, and 
that this imposing fortress of Conservatism was after all but 
a piece of stage scenery, ready to be overturned at the first 
touch. Lord Randolph Churchill has spoken, and the whole. 
has passed away. We have no more Conservatives, but only , 
Tory democrats. The old and honoured leader of many years 
is deposed, and with him are gone all the best traditions of 
the party. It has been cleverly said that Lord Randolph 
never speaks without giving up some old Conservative priu- 
ciple, and it may certainly be added that no one ever takes 
the trouble to pick it up again. Lord Iddesleigh himself, if 
he is alive to the slight which has been put upon him, bears’ 
it with extraordinary meekness, and even ‘proves his worthi- 
ness of the new honours which have been thrust upon him by. 
entering into the spirit of the new régime. He has long 
been and still remains a Free Trader, and yet he has. lent 
himself to the appointment of a Royal Commission, which, 
if it does not report unfavourably to the system he has main- 
tained with honourable consistency, will disappoint all who 
have been clamouring so loudly for it. It is altogether a 
melancholy spectacle, and one which no wise patriot can con- 
template without anxiety as to the future. The advent of 
the democracy to power demands special virtue on the part 
of the class which has been accustomed to rule, and it is 
just at this crisis that we have an exhibition of political 
inconsistency to which it would not be easy to find a parallel 
in our history. 

Had this strange transformation been due to the influence 
of a man of extraordinary ability it would have been more 
intelligible. Mr. Disraeli’s intluence was sufficiently remark- 
able, but it was to be explained by his marvellous genius. 
Opinions may differ as to whether he was a great states- 
man, but there can be no question as to his remarkable power 
as a manager of men. He had genius, and genius is always 
a mighty force. It is a force which Lord Randolph Churchill 
does not possess, unless indeed we find the elements of 
genius in that boundless confidence in himself which is one 
secret of his power. He is not a great orator. There is no 
evidence that he has thought out a solitary political problem, 
or has any fixed political creed. He has little or no knowledge 
of the history of his country, and is certainly not in touch 
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with its people. Nevertheless, he rules. Whom he will he 
sets up, and whom he will he casts down. He sent Sir Stafford 
Northcote into honourable retirement, and set up Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach in his room. He rejected poor Edward Clarke, 
and gave Mr. Gorst the prize for which he was sighing. 
What is worse, he dictates a policy, and Mr. Gibson, whose 
eloquent tirades against the failure of the Liberal Ministry to 
put down Irish disloyalty still echo in our ears, becomes Lord 
Ashbourne, and justifies Lord Carnarvon in the conciliatory 
spirit he manifests towards the Nationalists. Lord Randolph 
Churchill might well esteem himself a great man were it not 
that he must have an uneasy suspicion that for all his power 
he is dependent on the good-will of Mr. Parnell. 

To outsiders, the Irish policy of the Government appears 
to be its most vulnerable point. If, only a few months ago, 
any one had ventured to predict that we should have a Tory 
Ministry which would deliberately abandon all exceptional 
legislation for the maintenance of order in Ireland, and would 
undertake to govern the country on the principles against 
which its orators have so often declaimed with all the passion 
of an outraged patriotism and an alarmed selfishness, his word 
would have been laughed to scorn by all except those who had 
rightly measured the insatiate greed of the party for office. 
They are not Radicals alone who impute to them this readiness 
to sacrifice everything for place, or who are most indignant 
at its manifestation. It was from a distinguished moderate 
Liberal that we first heard the expression of the opinion that 
there was scarcely a principle which the Opposition of that 
time (some two years ago) would not abandon for six months 
of office. At the moment, we thought the judgment severe ; 
but events have proved that it was just. The Ministry have 
made a surrender more complete than even he expected, and 
in doing it, have only made the idea of any fusion between 
moderate Liberals and Conservatives more hopeless than 
ever. The action taken in relation to the Maamtrasna in- 
quiry and, what was even worse, the speech of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach upon it, have erected a new barrier between 
them which it will not be possible to overleap. Had it been 
Lord Randolph Churchill only who disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for the acts of the previous administration, his declara- 
tions on this point might have been treated with the same 
contempt as his shameless attack on Lord Ripon. But the 
leader of the House of Commons holds a more responsible 
position, and office gives an authority to his words which 
otherwise they could not command. When the representative 
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of the Government truckles to the party of treason and dis- 
order, and, in order to catch its votes, does not scruple to 
cast discredit on the nobleman who had been so gallantly 
maintaining in Ireland not the interests of a party, but the 
rights of the sovereign and the nation, they are not only the 
political friends of Lord Spencer who are indignant, but all 
who care for the integrity of the Empire. In these speeches, 
and in the unworthy policy in support of which they were 


' delivered, the Government have sown the wind; they have yet 


to reap the whirlwind. 

There are no signs, however, of any repentance. On the 
contrary, Mr. Plunket, who of all men might have been 
expected to take a different course, has been eulogizing Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and attempting a defence of the Irish 
policy of which he is undoubtedly the author. The defence 
is simply a clever lawyer’s attempt to confuse the plainest 
issue, and so skilfully to twist facts as to make the worse 
appear the better reason. But with all his ingenuity the case 


which he was able to present was so feeble that Mr. Plunket . 


was glad enough to adopt the favourite device of his profes- 
sion, and turn to the easier and much more congenial task of 
abusing Mr. Chamberlain. But, however effective this might 
be in a popular speech, it is with impartial men absolutely 
useless for an efficient vindication of the Government. It was 
far-fetched, indeed, to cite the action of the Liberal Ministry 
in including Ireland in the Reform Bill as the real surrender 
to Mr. Parnell. The Liberal Ministry were simply true to 
their own professions, to the principles of justice, and, as we 
believe, to the teachings of the highest political expediency, 
in thus treating Ireland as an integral part of the Empire. 
To have acted otherwise would have been to put the most 
powerful argument in the mouth of Mr. Parnell. The chief 
complaint against the action of the Government, on the other 
side, is that it is in flagrant contradiction not only to its 
accepted principles, but to explicit declarations repeated again 
and again. Mr. Chamberlain has never denied that he was 
opposed to exceptional legislation ; that he agreed to it only 
under an imperative conviction of its stern necessity, and that 
his anxious desire was to withdraw it at the earliest possible 
date. The talk about his opposition to the legislation desired 
by Mr. Forster in 1882 as being an intrigue is sheer absurdity. 
Mr. Chamberlain differed from Mr. Forster’s policy, and op- 
posed it, as he had a perfect right to do. He has been con- 
sistent with himself throughout, and whether he be right or 
wrong in the views he has taken, no reproach can be directed 
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against him like that which rests upon the Tory Ministry. It 
is attacked, not for its policy itself, but for the inconsistency 
of that policy with all the former professions of its members. 
Even if Lord Randolph Churchill’s statement were correct, 
and if the Ministers had deliberately resolved, some time 
before their accession to office, that they would not propose 
the renewal of the Crimes Act, that does not improve their 
case. It only proves that they were playing with loaded dice. 
Mr. Plunket’s special pleading may help to quiet the uneasi- 
ness in some minds, albeit it is sufficiently clear to all who are 
_ able to read between the lines that it has not dispelled his 
own. There are some things it certainly cannot accomplish. 
It will not persuade any independent man that if the Liberals 
had still been in office, and had pursued a similar policy, they 
would not have been assailed as traitors or imbeciles by the 
very men who are to-day posing as the conciliators of Ireland. 
It will not convince unprejudiced people that there is not an 
understanding between the Government and Mr. Parnell far 
more definite and unprincipled than the so-called Kilmainham 
Treaty, on which so much eloquence of righteous indignation 
has been wasted. It will not clear the character of the 

Ministry from the stain which is upon it because of the politi- 
- cal profligacy to which they have stooped for the sake of 
a brief tenure of power. Worst of all, it will not repair the 
evil which has been done to the cause of good government 
in Ireland. 

As the election draws nearer it becomes increasingly certain 
that the battle will not be fought on the lines which the Tories 
have been anxious to lay down. ‘The Times’ is very angry 
with Mr. Henry Fowler because he told the people at Clapton 
‘that he cared about the well-being of the people, and did not 
care about Bechuanaland or Zanzibar.’ This is the way in 
which ‘ The Times’ puts the point of a speech which it does not 
trouble itself to report. Mr. Fowler probably expressed an 
eminently sensible view in more qualified terms, and in doing 
so brought out a fact which is specially unwelcome to ‘ The 
Times.’ That journal, which has so seldom been true to any 
cause, has been faithful to the bondholders, and to the Impe- 
rialist idea of our position in Egypt. In its attacks upon the 
late Ministry for its foreign policy it has touched a depth of 
scurrility which it has seldom, if ever, reached before. It has 
lived in the comfortable persuasion that in these outbursts of 
virulence it has been only giving utterance to a deep and wide- 
spread national sentiment. The voice of Printing House 


Square could not but be the voice of the people. The time 
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has at last come for gathering the harvest for which the seed 


~ has been so plentifully sown, and it is mortifying in the last 


degree to find that there is no harvest. The appeals of 
‘The Times,’ though repeated from every Tory platform, have 
called forth no response. The people cannot be persuaded to 
believe that Mr. Gladstone has been wanting in either high 
principle or statesmanlike ability. They see that he has had 
to steer the vessel of the State through troubled and stormy 
waters, and even if he has committed some mistakes and has 
had to meet still more misfortunes, they have not lost any of 
their confidence in their trusted chief. His censors have 
overdone their part, and, like ‘o’ervaulting ambition,’ their 
bitter hate has ‘ o’erleaped itself and come down on t’other 
side.’ Of course Tories who were stolid are stolid still, those 
who were credulous are credulous still, and those who were 
malignant are malignant still. There are still to be found a 
number of people, and a strange medley they are—Evangelical 
students of prophetic signs, and reckless speculators who are 
watching every change in the Stock markets; quiet though 
somewhat bigoted dwellers in country parsonages, and dashing 
officers or Anglo-Indians in Pall Mall; habitués of clubs and 
drawing-rooms, and Tory democrats who echo the talk of 
Ashmead Bartlett—who insist that Mr. Gladstone is ruining 
the country, while some of them go so far as to say that it is 
done of malice propense. Hatred of the great Liberal chief, 
which is little short of a mania, is to be found not only 
in the habitations of the Primrose League, where it has a 
proper home, but in some.sections of society where we might 
hope to find more sense. But it does not affect the people. 
Various causes have served to lessen any influence which at 
one time it might have gained. There was nothing which so 
impressed the popular imagination as the death of Gordon; 
and the enemies of the Government did not fail to utilize the 
opportunity which it placed within their reach. If it were the 
habit of the Anglican Church to canonize its departed sons, 
Gordon would certainly have been proclaimed a saint. As it 
was, many of her clergy did their best to excite the popular 
feeling in relation to him in order to damage the Government, 
which was held to be responsible for his death. But the publi- 
cation of his journals has done much to counteract any such 
effect which had been produced. Candid men are beginning 
to find that the Government had more reason to complain of 


-Gordon than Gordon of the Government. There is no diminu- 


tion of respect for his heroic spirit or of sorrow for his cruel 
fate; but there is a conviction, which has steadily gathered 
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strength, that he was absolutely impracticable, and that the 
one fault of the Government in relation to him was in sending 
him out at all. 

The accession of the present Ministry has also done much 
to clear the atmosphere, and to correct some common falla- 
cies. It is true that its members and friends are continually 
boasting of the greater ease with which foreign affairs are 
conducted in consequence of the more friendly disposition 
of the Continental Powers, and especially of Germany. But 
when the reasons of this change come to be considered, there 
is nothing to cause satisfaction. It is due to Bismarck. He 
hates Liberalism of every shade, and, up to a certain point, 
will endeavour to make things more smooth for a Tory 
Government. It is strange that a party which claims credit 
for being high-spirited and patriotic should be so ready to 
boast of the enjoyment of Bismarck’s favour, and it may be 
doubted whether the English people will share its com- 
placency. There was nothing in Lord Palmerston which so 


Hopes of the Ministry. 


- touched the national heart as his proud boast that he was not 


the Minister of France, or Austria, or Russia, but of England, 
and the people are not likely to regard with any satisfaction 
the extreme complaisance which Prince Bismarck shows to 
our Tory Government. “Ministers who adapt themselves to 
the wishes of the autocrat of the Continent are not likely to 
be acceptable to the English nation. Taken altogether, foreign 
politics are not likely to turn the scale in favour of the Tory 
party. 

Their only ground of hope, indeed, lies in the chance of 
disunion among their opponents, and they are sparing no 
effort to promote a schism which they believe would insure 
their triumph. Their calculations may be too sanguine, even as 
to the consequences of rupture between the two sections of the 
party; they certainly are as to the probability of any rupture. 
The secession of Lord Hartington would, doubtless, be a 
heavy blow and great discouragement to the Liberal party ; 
but those who expect it, and expect as the result his union 
with the present Ministry, show but slight knowledge of the 
man. Indeed, the arts which the Tories employ in order 
to effect a breach suggest that they themselves have but little 
confidence in their own success. Mr. Chamberlain, of course, 
is the representative of the Radicalism about which they seek 
to alarm Lord Hartington and his friends, and in order to 
do it they exaggerate the proposals of the Radical chief, read 
into them their own ideas, and give them a revolutionary and 
Socialistic character which, in themselves, they do not possess. 
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But not content even with this, they scan his speeches for 
any passing allusion which may be so interpreted as to give 
it an offensive personal meaning. The speech of Lord 
Hartington in Rossendale, followed closely by that of Mr. 
Chamberlain at Warrington, furnished abundant opportunity 
for this kind of criticism. It was assumed that Lord Hart- 
ington had resolutely put down his foot for the suppression of 
the vagaries which his late colleague had been broaching, and 
that in return Mr. Chamberlain had spoken of him as a 
political Rip Van Winkle. The eagerness of ‘The Times’ to 
fasten this description upon Lord Hartington was only an 
illustration of the art which clever men will sometimes show 
in passing on to others some biting satire by which they have 
been heavily hit themselves. But a statesman who aspires 
to be a leader, like Sir Michael Hicks Beach, should not stoop 


~ to such tricks of controversy. 


Still worse was the course taken by ‘ The Times,’ apparently 
in order to justify its view of Lord Hartington’s declaration. 


It is proved (said Mr, John Morley, at Hackney), that a very im- 

rtant part of the speech was omitted, no doubt by mischance, in ‘ The 
Times’ report, and in the omitted part Lord Hartington, who is himself 
trusted and honoured leader of the most important part of our party, 
admitted that experiments of a kind from which he himself did not expect 
any very great advantage would probably be tried. . . . He moreover 
admtited—and no doubt cordially admitted—that he was in cordial 
agreement with other members of his party, in desiring that these 
experiments should be tried, as it was possible that greater safety and 
more security might be obtained by local authority than by the State. 


It was a remarkable ‘ mischance’ which caused an omission 
that changed the entire bearing of the speech. The restora- 
tion of the passage so curiously omitted alters not only the 
complexion of Lord Hartington’s statement, but gives a new 
character to the relations between the different sections of 
the Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Glasgow 
did still more to dissipate the fond hope cherished by Tories, 
and encouraged by a certain class of Liberals, of the coming 
dissolution of the great party in whose union is the hope of 
the country for the future. Lord Hartington has uttered no 
obstinate non possumus. Mr. Chamberlain has not taken an 
attitude of impracticable independence, nor spoken the lan- 
guage of fiery impatience. 

Mr. Gladstone’s address to the Midlothians came very 
opportunely to put an end to these rumours of dissension, and 
to indieate the basis upon which the united Liberal party can 
act. Mr. Chamberlain at once recognizes its authority, and 
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Lord Edward Cavendish, who is as moderate as is consistent 
with loyalty to Liberalism, approves it on the other side, while 
Mr. Goschen’s acceptance of it suggests that it may retain 
him within the party, possibly rally him to a more progressive 
Liberalism. It is not all that many Radicals would have desired, 
it falls short of what we ourselves should have wished, but it is 
eminently wise and timely. Reading it as the manifesto of a 
veteran, who alludes to his own position with a pathos which 
would not be without its effect on his opponents if they had 
not long since thrown aside all chivalry in their politics, we 
are impressed by its hopefulness as much as by any of its 
other great qualities. There is perhaps no kind of experience 
more likely to induce a cynical spirit than that of the politician; 
but Mr. Gladstone has wonderfully escaped its influence. He 
is as full of faith in the people, of zeal for righteousness, of 
belief in progress, as he was when he first broke loose from 
the traditions of his youth and education and committed 
himself to the popular cause. His ideas of possible legisla- 
tion in the immediate future are moderate, and have doubtless 
been made more so by the consciousness of old age and in- 
firmity which is manifestly stealing over him. But there is 
not a solitary note of finality about his address. He indicates 
the work which must be at once undertaken, but he points also 
to larger reforms which he cannot hope to effect, but which 
are pretty sure to be done by others, and that before long. 
Jt is here that we must find the uniting power of a document 
which stands out apart from common party address in the 
frankness of its confessions, the breadth of its views, the 
far-reaching wisdom of its forecast. It restricts the work of 
the hour to that which is practical, but it treats of its accom- 
plishment as only a stage in the advance of the party. This 
is what differentiates it from such advice as that given by Lord 
John Russell in his well-known exhortation to ‘ rest and be 
thankful.’ Mr. Gladstone’s counsel is to go forward, not im- 
perilling the reforms which are at once attainable by clutch- 
ing too hastily at those which are not within reach, but- not 
forgetting that the latter are only adjourned, not branded as 
unwise or impracticable. 

Probably Nonconformists will be somewhat dissatisfied with 
the relegation of Disestablishment to the future; but when 
they have overcome the first feeling of disappointment, and 
have studied the very significant words of Mr. Gladstone on 
this point, they may be disposed considerably to modify their 
view. He has certainly said as much as any one at all 
acquainted with his opinions could have anticipated. If 
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there were no other reason, Mr. Gladstone is too old to under- 
take such a task as the Disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church. He has certainly never given us any reason to sup-, 
pose that he regarded our movement with sympathy or that 
he would identify himself with it. We have therefore no just 
ground of complaint because he does not now at seventy-five 
years of age commit himself to a task from which younger 
men might reasonably shrink. We should rather welcome the 
signs that he appreciates and, we may hope, sympathizes 
with the influences that are making for religious equality 
everywhere. Nor must we forget that he has given Disestab- 
lishment a position which it never had before by speaking 
of it as one that is coming into the region of practical 
politics. With him it is neither a vision of Utopia nor 
a wild and reckless piece of confiscation, but a change 
which is foreshadowed in the drift of opinion, and which, 
if accomplished, will leave the Church of England unin- 
jured. This is as much as we could reasonably hope. 
It remains with Nonconformists to make the future of the 
question. They must take care that it is fully and properly 
discussed, and there is no better way of doing it than by 
giving it prominence in electoral struggles. We have no 
desire to see the Liberal party divided in consequence of a 
premature endeavour to elevate Disestablishment into what is 
called an electoral test, but we must take care that it receives 
its proper share of consideration. There is little danger that 
it will meet with the kind of treatment in the future that it has 
too often received in the past. The demonstration in favour 
of religious equality is one of the most significant features of 
the preparations for the election. The figures which have 
been collected both by friend and foe show so overwhelming 
a majority of the Liberal candidates pledged to Disestab- 
lishment that, if there be a Liberal majority in the next Par- 
liament, there will be also a majority committed to the prin- 
ciple of religious equality. The outburst of feeling has been 
so remarkable that it has startled ‘The Spectator’ from its 
accustomed indifference, and made it recognize the serious- 
ness of the danger which threatens its favourite institution. 
Under these conditions it is impossible longer to ignore the 
demands of the Nonconformists. They might have urged that 
their long and faithful service has earned for them a title to 
earlier consideration, but they have no need to press such a 
plea now. The democracy is rapidly taking the matter into 
its own hands, and will settle it according to its own ideas. 
Mr. Gladstone, in settling the lines on which the coming 
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battle is to be fought, and establishing a modus vivendi between 
all sections of the party, has, we believe, virtually decided the 
issue. The illustrious leader, so shamelessly assailed, but so 
profoundly honoured, will inspire an enthusiasm which no 
one else could have aroused, and an almost unmeasured 
accession of force will be brought to the Liberal side. We 
do not care to venture on prophecy, but appearances certainly 
point to a Liberal triumph. The only important factor on 
the other side was the possibility of disunion, and this has 
now been greatly reduced. It is to be hoped that moderate 
Liberals are beginning to understand Mr. Chamberlain better, 
and will cease from unworthy attacks upon him which cannot 
fail to tell in favour of the Tories, and of them only. His 
reception in Scotland must have convinced them that he 
represents a force with which they must reckon, and the tone 
of his speeches ought to teach them that there is no just 
ground for the exaggerated ideas which have been current as 
to his intentions. Radicalism must have a much more deci- 
sive influence upon the policy of the future than it has 
hitherto possessed. It is for moderate Liberals to say whether 
they will withdraw the check by which they may to some 
extent regulate the mode and rate of its advance. Earl 
Cowper has indicated, in a very sensible and convincing way, 
that their place is not in a party whose recent mode of action 
has only served to deprive the country of all the restraint which 
a Conservative Opposition could exercise, but in the ranks of 
old friends in whose councils it is still certain to have its 
proper weight and authority. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The History of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Hvsert Howe Bancrorr. Vol. VIII. History of Mexico. 
Vol. XIV. California. vol.ii.; 1801-1824. San Francisco: 
A. L. Bancroft and Co. 


Mr. Hubert Bancroft, in this further instalment of his gigantic work, 
displays all the characteristics we have noted in previous volumes—the 
same careful research, which to verify a fact will ransack a library; the 
same power of grouping facts, and of presenting the salient characteristics 
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of the more distinguished actors, letting those of secondary import slide 
into the background. Yet no despite is done to any traceable influence, 
however slight, that could reasonably be regarded as operating any 
change or introducing any new phase in the aspect of affairs. In 
the first of the above-named volumes he completes his history of 
Mexico, to which some five volumes have been devoted—volumes full 
of brilliant description, refined analyses, and careful discrimination of 
the lights ‘and shades in very contrasted characters. The present 
volume cannot rank with some of the earlier ones for the elements 
of popular attraction, for here he has no great hero to commemorate, 
though several remarkable men are brought forward.. But Gomez Farias 
and Santa Anna are but self-interested schemers when contrasted with 
Morelos and Iturbide, and Bustamante alone stands forth with unmistak- 
able marks of heroism. But the present volume has one advantage in 
bringing matters down to a period in which men figure whose names are 
still familiar. The earlier part of the volume is taken up with the attempt 
of Spain to regain supremacy, and the collapse of that movement; then 
follows the account of the long-continued troubles of the republic; and 
finally the story of the United States war against Mexico. Mr. Bancroft’s 
descriptions of the various battles and sieges are marked by all his exac- 
titude and power, and especially does this apply to those of Monterey and 
Buena Vista, Vera Cruz, and Padierna. The names of Generals Taylor 
and Butler are sufficiently familiar to us. The Mexicans in many in- 
stances were but poorly generalled, and Mr. Bancroft’s accounts would 
give us the impression that this was even more the case than was formerly 
supposed. The many pages of authorities given throughout the volume 
will be found of great service by students of history. In the three and 
twenty years of Californian history with which the second volume is con- 
cerned, events followed each other quickly. The Jesuits, who had founded 
settlements and established hospitals, often found themselves sadly en- 
treated at the hands of adventurers. Mr. Bancroft isnever wanting when 
either adventure or war is to be described, or the motives or causes that led 
up to the incidents are to be analyzed. He has quick insight into men 
and their characteristic tendencies, though in the present volume he has 
nothing so grand and striking or picturesque to deal with as he had in the 
earlier volumes on Mexico. The effect of the Mexican Revolution in 
California was only indirect, yet Mr. Bancroft does not fail to indicate all 
its results there; and the adventures of Fathers Caranza and Santiago 
are not lost sight of. Nor does Mr. Bancroft fail to do justice to 
Bouchard’s insurrection. His progress is traced with the utmost care 
from first to last; and if full details of Moraga’s work are not presented, 
enough is set down to let us know the effects he produced and the 
changes he worked. The opening up of the various trading interests by 
Russians and others are fully indicated, and, with alight touch, suggestions 
of the philosophical significance of some movements are indicated. The 
volume is worthy of its author’s reputation—a monument of industry, of 
care, ard grasp and philosophical penetration. In nct a few points Mr. 
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Bancroft has absolutely opened up the ground, yet his pages are seldom 
dry; he is a pioneer, yet his tread is never tired or undecided. The 
maps and plans in this volume, as in the former ones, are very clear and 
helpful, and the book is well printed. 


History of the Corporation of Birmingham, with a Sketch of 
the Earlier Government of the Town. By Joun THackray 
Bunce, F'.S.S., Author of a ‘ History of the Birmingham 
General Hospital and the Musical Festivals.’ Vol. II. 
Published for the Corporation by Cornish Brothers, 
Birmingham. 


_ This second volume—a most substantial and imposing book—completes 
the task at which Mr. Thackray Bunce has for some time laboured. Itis not 
only a notable literary monument of research and close attention to detail ; 
but it is—looked at dispassionately—as remarkable as being the record 
of a series of enterprises as bold, and achievements as successful so far, as 
have yet fallen, we believe, to any corporation in this country. Birming- 
ham, if not the most fortunately dowered of towns in point of situation 
and climate, is assuredly happy in the wise and practical heads to whom 
for several years past have been committed her municipal destinies. She 
is well governed. We leurn from Mr. Bunce—who is careful to present 
complete figures in connection with every department of enterprise—that, 
unlike some larger cities, gas and water in Birmingham are under the 
management of the corporation, which bought out the companies, so that 
there is no temptation to supply an impure commodity. The Free Library 
is flourishing and well-managed; and notwithstanding several losses 
through a destructive fire, is once more increasing the number of its books. 
We ourselves have reason to know how complete is the system, and how 
admirably carried out ; for on several visits to Birmingham we have been 
privileged to use the reference library and reading-room, and to inspect 
the museum. Birmingham, too, as we find here from a careful summary 
of records and figures, is battling with the great question of sewage, like 
Manchester; and if she has not solved the problem, has at all events cor- 
tributed not a few facts towards its elucidation. The water-closet system 
—one of the most vicious and hurtful ever introduced—is gradually being 
worked out, and in its stead a plan called the ‘ Interception System,’ by 
which the pans are nightly removed from the houses and the contents 
reduced to poudrette, as we understand, has been found practicable, thanks 
mainly to the prudent and persistent labours of Mr. Alderman Avery. And 
it does not seem that Birmingham has been confronted by the difficulty 
which threatens Manchester, in the accumulation of poudrette, and failure 
of means to make it available—a great point, certainly. The whole section 
on public health is full of encouragement for resolute and persevering 
thoroughness in dealing with structures and with abuses of various kinds. 
The general section on the government of the borough is written with 
great clearness, and that on finance is well supported by figures. The 
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whole deserves the study of every one interested in muncipal reform and 
social improvement. The name of Mr. Chamberlain often appears in this 
record, for he was the leading spirit in some of the greatest movements 
here described.. The Improvements Act without him would certainly 
not have been so successfully carried through; the whole period of his 
mayoralty, indeed, was marked by signal activity and remarkable success, 
such as could hardly have been attained under one who did not possess a 
clear head, ready public spirit, and much power of leading and influencing 
others. Tangye Brothers, too, made a gift to the Art Gallery in a spirit 
worthy of all praise. 


The Storehouses of the King; or, The Pyramids of Egypt— 
What they are and who built them. By Janz van GELDER. 


W. H.. Allen and Co. 


We doubt whether since books were made a greater farrago of credulous 
nonsense was éver given to the world than this book contains. It may 
be a feeble imitation of Swift’s ‘Gulliver.’ If it be seriously meant the 
author is a veritable curiosity. Every wild legend is implicitly accepted ; 
every traveller’s description is, without even an attempt at proof, impli- 
citly referred to. The author affirms that all the Egyptian pyramids were 
built during the seven years of plenty by Joseph for storehouses, and that 
his model was the Tower of Babel. The threa largest were dedicated to 
the memory of his ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The chief 
interest, however, centres in the wonderful story of Moses, every legend 
concerning whom in the Talmud and elsewhere is accepted with implicit 
and pious belief. Moses became a general in an Egyptian army sent to 
Ethiopia. Therbis, the king’s daughter, fell in love with him, and became 
his wife on condition of treacherously surrendering to him her father’s 
capital. Finding that the Egyptians were jealous of him he returned to 
Ethiopia, where after nine years he was made king, and was the founder 
of Ethiopian civilization, literature, and architecture. Abdicating in 
favour of the rightful heir to the throne, he came to Midian and married 
Jethro’s daughter, and became the deliverer and legislator of the Hebrews. 
While in Midian he made sphinxes, worked mines, and wrote the famous 
rock inscriptions. He did not die on Nebo: only, being forbidden to enter 
the land of promise he disappeared with some chosen followers, and, 
travelling eastward, he became the founder of the chief empires, the chief 
literatures, and the chief architecture of the eastern world, assuming, to con- 
ceal himself from the Hebrews, the names of Manu, Brahman, and Ram. 
He first went to Persia, which he conquered, and where he erected the 
stupendous buildings the ruins of which remain near Sharpen. After 
reigning in Persia sixty or seventy years, although he was 120 when he left 
the Hebrews, he went to Afghanistan, who are unmistakably of Jewish 
descent, as are also the dwellers in Cashmere. He was the leader of the 
great Aryan immigration to the Indus, and after conquering the whole 
of Hindustan he drew up codes of laws, wrote Sanscrit books, established 
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caste, and erected great buildings, amongst them the Rock Temple of 
Ellora. Thence he proceeded to Ceylon, his presence there being attested 
by remains of former grandeur. Thence he went to Siam, and was the 
builder of the immense structures, the ruins of which travellers describe, 
especially of the great temple of Angkor and its statuary. Proceeding to 
China, he imparted to the people their entire early civilization. Crossing 
from Corea to Japan, he left monuments of himself there, and thence he 
proceeded to the western coast of North America. He founded empires 
in Mexico and Peru, and was the builder of the Mexican pyramids and 
palaces, and indeed he was the founder of Aztec civilization. He pur- 
posed to found another empire in the North of Mexico, which should 
include King George’s Sound and stretch across the Continent to the 
Atlantic. But visiting the coast in a copper boat, it so excited the cupidity 
of the Indians that they killed him in Mootka Sound. The story may 
amuse our young friends, but it is here gravely told in a goodly octavo 
volume. 


Introduction to the Study of History ; Civil, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary. By W. B. Boyce. London: Theophilus 
Woolmer. 


It is amusing to find the writer of this book gravely telling us that ‘ the 
study of history is no trifling matter,’ and that ‘a large amount of hard, 
dry reading, and, in addition, the habit of comparing the statements and 
opinions of our great historians, is the condition of success’ in it. We 
should have supposed that such a premise might have been taken for 
granted. But when Mr. Boyce goes on to add that ‘ history is to us little 
more than an old almanack, registering details the most painful and 
disgusting, unless we can recognize at the same time the unmistakable 
tokens of moral government and of Divine discipline and retribution,’ he 
reminds his readers of what should be an important element intheir study 
if that study is to be of real profit. Such a sentence will be largely dis- 
approved of in the present day, but it is for the Christian none the less a 
fact. We can but briefly give Mr. Boyce’s idea of how history should be 
studied, premising that he starts with a formidable list of vooks, some to 
be read and others consulted, and then gives some preliminary notes on 
ancient chronology, the original seat and unity of the human race, 
language, &c., and then proceeds to divide history into thirteen periods, 
the first of which reaches to B.c. 1000; the second embraces the next 500 
years, z.¢., to the Persian Empire; the third ends with Alexander the 
Great; the fourth with the commencement of Christianity ; the fifth goes 
as far as the division of the Roman Empire; the sixth to Charlemagne ; 
the seventh to the Crusades; the eighth to Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273 
4.D.; the ninth ends with the Emperor Charles V. of Germany; the 
tenth with the English Revolution ; the eleventh with the beginning of 
the French Revolution ; the twelfth with the Peace of Paris, 1815; and 
the thirteenth with the year of grace, 1884, this last being itself divided 
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into several sections. Mr. Boyce intends in this volume to present an 


epitome, ‘the skeleton, not the body of history;’ in other words, lines 
upon which the student may travel, and landmarks to guide him. The 
work evidences an enormous amount of labour and great perseverance, 
and to persons needing such help might be useful and suggestive, although 
they will not be able in many eases to accept the author’s views. 


The History of Hampton Court Palace in Tudor Times. Tlus- 
trated with One Hundred and Thirty Autotypes, Etchings, 
&e. By Ernest Low, B.A. George Bell and Sons. 


This book has been written and got up with great care. It aims at being 
at once archeological, historical, and sumptuary. The history, however, 
is subordinate to the descriptions of the building, and of the manners and 
customs of its possessors. It is well known that Wolsey built upon a 
ninety-nine years’ leasehold, and that he adroitly presented his palace, 
when he saw that it excited jealousy, to his royal master, who of course 
acquired the freehold. The descriptions of the various parts of the 
magnificent building, its furniture, servants, and uses, get a little tedious, 
and here and there provoke skipping; but this does not detract from the 
merit and interest of the work as a historical handbook down to 1603. 
The aim of the author has been exactness and completeness rather than 
picturesqueness. The labour bestowed upon his researches must have 
been immense, and his sketches of events connected with the palace, if 
not exactly history, are vivid and interesting. We trust he will not delay 
the second volume, which is to continue the history to the present time. 
As the title indicates, the volume, a small quarto, is profusely, if not 
always artistically, illustrated. 


The Journal of Major-General Gordon, C.B., at Kartoun. 
Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. Eamonr Haxe, Author of ‘The Story of 
Chinese Gordon,’ &c. With Portrait, Two Maps, and 
Thirty Illustrations, after Sketches by General Gordon. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


General Gordon’s ‘Journals,’ in their many aspects, have been so fully 
discussed by the newspaper press, that little is left to say at this date, at 
all events, of the political questions that they suggest. We prefer to 
devote the small space at our disposal to a consideration of some of the 
personal traits of the hero—which are vividly brought out in these pages— 
rather than to go over ground that has already been beaten bare. The 
first thing that strikes us as we read is the union of almost puritanic 
severity and uprightness with a playful humour of a sort more often 
found in men of the world, under cover of which he often conceals his 
own vexation and disgust. His insight into men and their motives is 
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» signally keen—we fear that diplomatists like Mr. Egerton and Sir Evelyn 


Baring will feel that it is too keen, and also too direct and undiplomatic 
in its expression ;—but he, as it were, takes himself to task gently for 
indulging it, where he is compelled in self-defence to seek this resource. 
And he only gives the more effect to it by a kind of frank return on hopes 
and principles that are generally alien to the temper, and are possible 
only to a truly religious nature. The latter part of the ‘Journals’ pre- 
sent specimens of this on almost every page. Here, for example, is one 
from p. 271: 

‘I could write volumes of pent-up wrath on this subject [of delays and 
diplomatic humbug], if I did not believe that things are ordained, and 
that all work for the best. I am not at all inclined to order half-rations 
with a view to any prolongation of our blockade; if I did so it would 
probably end in a catastrophe before the time in which, if full rations are 
given, we should have exhausted our supplies! I should be an angel 
(which I am not, needless to say) if I was not half-rabid with Her 
Majesty’s Government; but I hope I may be quiet on the subject of this 
Soudan and Cairo business, with its indecision ; but to lose all my beauti- 
ful black soldiers is enough to make one angry with those who have the 
direction of our future.’ 

At an earlier stage we found him writing thus: 

‘It is certainly a curious exemplification of how very lightly religions 
sit on men, to note the fearful apostacy of both Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians when their lives or property are menaced. There is scarcely one 
great family of the Soudan, families who can trace their pedigree for five 
hundred years, who have not accepted Mahomet Achmet as Mahdi to 
save their property, though they laugh at the idea afterwards. I am 
using this argument with them in saying: ‘‘ You ask me to become a 
Mussulman to save my life, and you yourself acknowledge Mahomet 
Achmet as the Mahdi to save your lives; why, if we go on this principle, 
we will be adopting every religion whose adherents threaten our existence, 
for you know and own, when you are safe, that Mahomet Achmet is not 
the Mahdi.” . . . Everything one does is known, and the only regret is 
that Iam a Christian. Yet they would be the first to despise me if I 
recanted and became a Mussulman.’ 

Another thing to be noticed is the clearness of his foresight, associated 
with an utter contempt for the temporizing in which politicians and 
officials constantly indulge. 

‘It is a great question of doubt to me if public officials ought so to sink 
their own personality as to allow themselves to overlook facts, which 
must strike them as being not only evil, but also detrimental to our 
national interests, merely because such facts are likely to be disagreeable 
to our Government in requiring them to decide on difficult questions. —— 
did know of this forced conscription, and so did Did they not see 


that to allow such conscripts to go up to the Soudan was not only cruel, 
but also politically unwise, for it could not be expected that they would 
have any heart in the matter? If they had stopped it, Hicks would have 
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never left Kartoum, and his army would not have been annihilated ; for 
it is the defeat of Hicks which gave the Mahdi his great prestige... . 
Had ——, when he came to Egypt, cut down the rate of interest by a 
swoop of his pen to 34 per cent., who would have said a word? But nowit 
is the difficulty.’ 

The moral element permeates the utterances of the man. He under. 
stands that a soldier's first duty is to obey orders; and if duty is clear to 
him all is clear. The irony of his position as Governor of the Soudan, 
deeply felt and commented on by him, is this—that he is, like Gulliver, 
bound down by the pack-thread policies and makeshifts of men whose 
ideals and conceptions of life are wholly different from his, and with whom 
compromise and present self-interest professedly weigh for so much. 
This has from our present point of view nothing to do with party politics: 
Gordon would have felt the same towards diplomatists and financiers of 
any class or party. The ‘Journals’ are the utterances of a brave and un- 
flinching spirit. His determination to stand by the garrison or to die is 
uttered over and over again in the tone of a man who looks upon any 
effort demanded from him in this cause as the merest fulfilment of 
ordinary duty ; indeed, here and there he seems to doubt the wisdom or 
the fitness of any of the extraordinary rewards which are so liberally 
showered upon successful soldiers and statesmen. 

Mr. Egmont Hake in his introduction (which is not lacking either in 
animus or in impact) admirably prepares the reader to approach the 
work in the fit temper, and to form a true judgment on Gordon’s own 
reports ; and if he is sometimes too inclined to press unduly points affect- 
ing other public men, this is in great measure atoned for by the evident 
devotion he felt for his relative as a man, and his admiration of him as a 
soldier and an administrator. Gordon’s utter faithfulness to the only 
half-faithful Soudanese, who had stuck by him more from self-interest and 
from helpJessness than from any other cause, is pathetic in several aspects 
of it; and Mr. Egmont Hake has judiciously emphasized this, and given 
lights by which the ordinary reader will the more readily and consistently 


be able to read it in the ‘Journals’ and carry it in his mind. The Notes § 


and Appendices have been prepared with care and full knowledge, and 
the little engravings from Gordon’s rough drawings impart a sense of 
reality to the pages. The etched portrait strikes us as an acceptable pre- 
sentation of the hero. On the whole, considering the circumstances of 
pressure under which the book was prepared, it is wonderfully free from 
errors or oversights ; and whatever may be thought of General Gordon's 
tact and reticence, the general conception of him as a man and as a hero 
can only be heightened by the publication of this book. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leste StTEpuen. 
Vol. III.: Baker—Beadon. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Our notices of the successive volumes of Mr. Stephen’s cyclopedie work 
are unfortunately belated, inasmuch as each appears on or about our day 
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of publication. Our review of each, therefore, can only come as an echo. 
But the work is not so ephemeral as soon to exhaust even the interest of 
novelty. Its importance will, we imagine, be increasingly realized with 
each successive volume; while the whole will constitute a national work 
of biographical information, which will place it in the foremost rank of 
encyclopedias. The present volume is singularly destitute of names of 
special interest. Baxter’s name is the most notable, and the sketch of 
him by Dr. Grosart is graphic, able, and complete. Professor Ward gives 
us an interesting sketch of Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely and founder 
of Peterhouse College; and Mr. Bass Mullinger contributes the article on 
Archbishop Bancroft. Isaac Barrow has been entrusted to the able hands 
of Canon Overton. Mr. S. L. Lee narrates the interesting and farcical 
episode of Elizabeth Barton, Maid of Kent. An interesting bibliographical 
article on John Baskerville the printer is contributed by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder. In the absence of extended biographies, we can only note the 
care and conciseness with which the shorter notices are done. Clearly 
the firm hand of the editor is felt by his contributors. We can only again 
acknowledge a worthy instalment of this really able and useful dictionary. 


A Literary and Biographical History. A Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics from the Breach with 
Rome in 1534 to the Present Time. By Josepn Ginow. 
Vol. I. Burns and Oates. 


Special dictionaries are specially valuable for the lights that they throw 
upon obscure persons and into out-of-the-way corners; we are therefore 
always glad to welcome them. Mr. Gillow proposes five octavo volumes 
of biographical notices of English Catholics. Many attempts of this kind 
have been before made; the principal is that of Hugh Tootell, known 
under the title of ‘ Dodd’s Church History,’ in three folio volumes. This, 
however, came down only to the Revolution of 1688. In 1839 Canon 
Tierney undertook to republish Dodd, but did not accomplish his under- 
taking. Other attempts to continue Dodd have not been carried out, 
although collections have been made by Mr. Eyre, President of Ushaw 
College, Dr. Kirk of Lichfield, and others. 

Mr. Gillow’s work is a compilation from these and other sources of 
information, especially the British Museum and the Record Office. The 
biographies are, generally speaking, brief, and have full bibliographical 
information and references appended to them; so that we get a very fair 
summary of Roman Catholic literature as well as a record of writers, 
missionaries, and martyrs. Among the more interesting sketches may 
be mentioned William Andrews, the Norwich printer and publisher of the 
orthodox journal the ‘ Truthteller,’ and other polemical periodicals; Arne 
the Musician ; the Earl of Arundel, and various members of the Arundel 
family of Wardour; Cardinal Allen; Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of 
Kent; Martha Blount, Pope’s friend ; the Beringtons, Charles and Joseph 


George Blockwell, Bishop Bonner, Bulstrode, Alban Butler, Edward 
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Campion, Catherine of Arragon, &. We have been struck, in looking 
through the volume, with the absence of notable names—few, relatively, 
have a place in either literary, civil. or ecclesiastical history; and this 
deficiency of historical interest is not compensated by the quality of the 
work, which throughout is little more than a chronicle. It will have 
interest chiefly for the editor's co-religionists, although here and there the 
general reader may pick up bits of information. The editor is of course 
vehement in his resentment of the persecution of his co-religionists, and 
is somewhat violent in his tone, as when he speaks of ‘ the usurpation of 
the throne by a Dutchman, which, but for religious bigotry, would have 
been repugnant to the sense of every Englishman.’ 

We cannot help being somewhat amused at Roman Catholie denun- 
ciations of religious bigotry and persecution. _Romanism has a bad 
pre-eminence for the greatest intolerance and the most relentless per- 
secutions which history records. The persecutions of Mary should 
hardly be forgotten when those of Henry and Elizabeth are denounced. 


-Religious liberty is a birth of modern times; all churches have been 


guilty of persecution, only Romanism has persecuted the most, and 
has not, we fear, yet learnt the lesson of tolerance. Indeed, no church 
claiming Divine right can be tolerant. Hence, Roman Catholic works like 
the one before us, differ unpleasantly from the historical records of other 
churches. English Episcopacy, English Puritanism, English Nonconfor- 
mity, have each its martyrology, and in each persecution the persecutors 


_ are legitimately enough denounced, but the denunciation does not extend 


to the persecuting churches themselves. Roman Catholics are bound to 
denounce all other Christian churches or organizations. Their contention 
almost necessarily is—Persecution is justifiable in us because we are right, 
it is wicked in you because you are wrong. It will be a blessed thing 
when it is denounced by all alike, as treason against the first principles 
of Christianity itself. We have as much sympathy with some of the 
noble martyrs of Romanism, as we have with the equally noble martyrs 
of Protestantism. 


Memoir of General John Briggs, of the Madras Army. With 
Comments on some of his Words and Work. By Major 
Evans Bett. Chatto and Windus. 


General Briggs went to India as a lieutenant in 1801; he left India in 
1835, and died, at the great age of ninety, in 1875. He was an officer of 
the army, and commissioner in several important posts, He was an 
accomplished scholar, translated important works of native writers, and 
was himself a writer of no mean power and attainments. He played an 
important part in the government and administration of India during his 
long service. He was a man of rare intelligence and sagacity ; a reformer, 
often opposed to the Indian and Home Governments; a strenuous opponent 
of the system of taxation which has, as he maintains, largely demoralized 
native proprietorship ; and of the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, 
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which has disintegrated and destroyed native armies. He was opposed 
to the abolition of the East India Company on the ground that Indian 
affairs were more effectually brought to the test of public opinion than 
under the sole administration of the Crown. He advocated a feudal 
empire, constituted by the federation of native states under the tutelage 
of England. Like many reformers, he was regarded with disfavour, and 
never won the rewards which his sagacity, uprightness, and abilities 
might justly have claimed. Major Evan Bell’s memoir is almost from 
beginning to end a polemic—not very attractive to general readers, but 
valuable for those taking an intelligent interest in the administration of 
India. We do not enter into the manifold controversies which General 
Briggs’ career involves. We simply record this quality of Major Evan 
Bell’s record of a very able and intelligent Indian public servant. 


The Martyrs of Polynesia. By the Rev. A. W. Murray. 
Elliot Stock. 


The martyr history of Polynesia is full of romance. Some English 
bishop once said in Exeter Hall, that since the age of the Apostles no 
chapter in the history of Christianity was so marvellous in its incidents 
and its results. Mr. Murray is well qualified, by long residence in the 
South Seas, to be the Fox of its martyrology ; and the facts are yet so 
recent that there can be no doubt about the simple truthfulness of the 
narrative. The two most prominent witnesses unto death are John 
Williams and Bishop Patteson; but many others are associated with 
them—and in God’s moral estimate of things it may be that the simple 
fidelity of some of these unknown native martyrs will rank as high even 
as that of the Apostle of the South Seas himself. Mr. Murray’s little 
book is full of touching romance and inspiring example. 


Life of Robert Fairfax, of Steeton, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, 
and Member for York, a.p. 1666-1725. Compiled from 
Original Letters and other Documents. By CLEements 
R. Marxaam, C.B., F.R.S., Author of the ‘Life of the 
Great Lord Fairfax,’ &e. Macmillan and Co. 


It is not likely that this biography will ever become popular like that 
of the great Lord Fairfax, but it is well that it has been written. It 
gives us some fresh glimpses of several members of the Steeton Fairfaxs, 
and, though it does not reach any height of narrative interest at any 
point, it will be found illustrative of not a little during the reigns of 
William and Mary and Queen Anne. The materials were found in the 
monument-room of the Fairfax family at Newton Kyme, and it would 
have been for many reasons a pity that they should have been allowed to 
rest there till they rotted, for they contain much that is quaint and a 
little that is new. We have been particularly pleased with the picture we 
have here of the brave parliamentarian, Sir William Fairfax, who died so 
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bravely before Montgomery Castle. He was the grandfather of the sailor, 
Robert Fairfax, whose letters, written with good sense, but little of 
literary craft, form the burden of the volume. Having received his 
training in the merchant navy and in the royal navy in the latter part of 
the reign of the last James, he afterwards saw a good deal of service, 
having been present at the taking of Gibraltar, when, with Hicks, Juniper, 
and Whittaker, he greatly distinguished himself. He did hard work at 
the Siege of Barcelona; and when Sir Cloudesley Shovel met his untimely 


* fate, the way was opened for Fairfax to take flag-rank. After some years 


he left the service, hoping to find official work on shore; but by and by 
he turned his attention to politics, and was elected Mayor of York, in 
which position he did much for the city. Myr. Markham always writes 
well, but he has not, in this case, shown much animation of style. 


A Battling Life in the Civil Service. By Tuomas Baker. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Baker’s autobiography is not, as the title would seem to imply, the 
account of a very stirring and adventurous life, but it is an interesting 
record of an active and varied one, and of unconventional opinions on 
many subjects, on which a special study or personal experience gives him 
aright to speak with authority. Son of a Somersetshire solicitor, and 
educated at a grammar school in the west under a brutal master—whose 
memory is still execrated by those who had,the misfortune to be his pupils— 
Mr. Baker was late in choosing a profession; it was not until the age of 
twenty-five, and after many changes of scene and projects, that he finally 
took to the study of the law. The bar served, however, in this case, as 
in so many others, as an introduction to another career. In 1849 Mr. 
Baker became a member of the General Board of Health, and thence- 
forward was always engaged in one of those many inconspicuous organiza- 
tions of which the general public knows so little, and by which it profits 
somuch. A large part of the volume is occupied with occasional papers 
on the subjects which were thus brought before the author, and though 
his opinions are always interesting, they are in many cases those of a 
small minority. Against vaccination Mr. Baker employs all the force 
of his rhetoric, and is a determined opponent of the theory of contagion, 
That a disregard of the laws of health and an enfeebled frame predispose 
to disease, are no longer disputed points; but even Mr. Baker’s well-mar- 
shalled facts and arguments will fail to convince most people that scarlet 
fever is not ‘catching.’ An excellent paper on railway management from 
the passengers’ point of view, written in 1861, is so far from being out of 
date, that most of its very sensible suggestions are as much to the point 
to-day as they were twenty-four years ago ; and it is to be feared it will be 
long before railway companies show that consideration for the public 
which Mr. Baker assumes they possess. With regard to the fatigue oc- 
casioned by a daily railway journey, Mr. Baker adopted a peculiar manner 
of avoiding it in his own case, travelling the thirty-two miles between his 
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own station and the terminus twice a day in a standing position, as he 
found that ‘ the joints protected the spinal column from the unnatural and 
violent vibration.’ In various other particulars Mr. Baker chose his own 
attitude regardless of that of those around him. Early in life he had 
given up every form of beverage but pure water, and he shortly after- 
wards became a vegetarian, living for some months upon nuts and un- 
cooked fruits, and performing upon this anchorite’s fare feats of strength 
and activity worthy of a trained athlete—a fact which proves the excel- 
lence of Mr. Baker’s constitution, and not, as he would have us believe, 
that we should all thrive on such a regimen. But though most people 
will not share Mr. Baker’s views on diet and vaccination, there are few 
who will not find much to interest and amuse them in this pleasant little 
book. 


‘Where Chineses Drive.’ English Student Life at Peking. 
By a Srupent Interpreter. W. H. Allen and Co. 


It is impossible to review and not easy to characterize this queer mélange 
of travel-gossip, description, and smart writing. The student tells us 
something about everything in a serio-comic way—roads, travelling facili- 
ties, servants, native life, and English society in the midst thereof, with 
somewhat slangy and clever characterizations of his English companions, 
somewhat after the manner of Mark Twain. The book is amusing 
enough, but it is indescribable. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The National System of Political Economy. By Friepricu 
List. Translated from the Original German by Sampson 
8. Lioyp, M.P. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The word ‘national’ in this title implies more than might strike a 
cursory reader. By ‘ national’ the author means a system that will stand 
in direct contrast to what he calls the ‘ Cosmopolitical Economy ’ of Adam 
Smith. List was a German economist of rare powers alike of thought 
ad of application; he travelled extensively, he observed carefully, and 
his system may be described as an earnest endeavour to substitute for 
generalized and abstract ideas the principles deduced directly from care- 
fully arranged facts. He held that Adam Smith, and those from whom 
he borrowed—Quesnay, Turgot, and others—as well as those who have 
ollowed him, consider men merely as individuals connected with each 
ther by certain universal and necessary ties, leaving out of account a 
hole world of accidental but natural developments, which are neverthe- 
ss powerful in determining results. No proper allowance he holds is, 
their system, made for war, or for changes inseparable from its occur- 
rence, or indeed for the work of the State, as apart from the population. 
He claims that his system is ‘founded on the nature of things, on the 
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lessons of history, and on the requirements of the nations. It offers the 
means of placing theory in accord with practice, and makes political 
economy comprehensible by every educated mind.’ ‘ Nationality,’ as the 
intermediate interest between ‘individualism’ and ‘humanity,’ is the 
pivot on which List’s system turns: and certainly he has illustrated his 
theme closely and well.» The first part of the book deals with its history, 
in which the facts presented by the progress of Italy, England, Spain and 
si} Portugal, Russia, and North America, are presented and scrutinized ; and 
a short chapter headed ‘ The Teachings of History’ follows, and deduces 
the general principles. The second book exhibits fully ‘The Theory,’ 
and the third book deals with ‘The Systems.’ It is one of the most 
pertinacious of List’s ideas that free trade, acceptable and excellent in 
theory and in certain circumstances, is not to be absolutely commended, 
At one place he writes, ‘It is true that protective duties at first increase 
the price of manufactured goods; but it is just as true, and, moreover, 
acknowledged by the prevailing Economical School, that in the course of 
time, by the nation being enabled to build up a completely developed 
manufacturing power of its own, those goods are produced more cheaply 


at home than the price at which they cau be imported from foreign parts. 
If, therefore, a sacrifice of value is caused by protective duties, it is made { 
good by the gain of a power of production which not only secures to the t 
nation an infinitely greater amount of material goods, but also industrial ] 
independence incase of war.’ We have no space to argue the points F 
here ; we merely indicate the scope and tendency of List’s book. Mr, i 
Lloyd, probably, has some purpose, semi-political or other, in view in af 
this part of the work; but List deserves attention for his sobriety and | 
for his facts apart from the schools. It will be found of value, even at 4 
this day, in suggesting lacune in accepted systems, and needed modifi- z 
cations in practice in certain directions. There is a passage on England's ‘ 
attempt to limit the manufacturing industries of other nations at pp. . 
190-192, which commercial men, as well as economists, may still read te 
with profit. England, he urges, need not become poorer than she is th 
because others become richer. Nature offers sufficient means for the - 
creation in Germany, France, and North America (without detriment to _ 
‘the prosperity of England), of a mafufacturing power equal to that a 
.of the English. Mr. Lloyd has done the work of translation with care “tal 
.and thoroughness, and he has appended to the work a short and very in- a 
_ .teresting memoir of List, whose life was a very busy and fruitful, but k 
_ hardly a bright or a happy one. It would have been better, however, * 
if a few passages, which are rather out of date or inapplicable, had been * 
modified or deleted; as, for example, the following :— fan 
‘Supposing also that the manufacturing interest of England should ie 
obtain sufficient influence to force the House of Lords, which chiefly conf}, 


sists of large landed proprietors, and the House of Commons, composed the 
mostly of country squires, to make concessions in respect of the imports En 
tion of agricultural products, who could guarantee that after the lapse of Fra 
a few years a new Tory ministry would not under different circumstances 
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pass a new Corn-Law? Who can guarantee that a new naval war ora 
new Continental system may not separate the agriculturists of the Con- 
tinent from the manufacturers of the inland kingdom, and compel the 
Continental nations to re-commence their manufacturing career, and to 
spend their best energies in overcoming its primary difficulties, merely in 
order at a later period to sacrifice everything again at the conclusion of 
peace ?’ 

The appendices, dealing with several doubtful points, are of great value. 


Peasant Proprietors, and other Selected Essays. By Lapy 
Verney. Two Vols. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


It is a pity that Lady Verney did not publish her essays on Peasant 
Proprietors in a small volume by themselves, unweighted with so much of 
miscellaneous cargo. No doubt there are a considerable number of 
readers who will peruse with profit and pleasure whatever Lady Verney 
may write;-but ‘Peasant Proprietors,’ and Greek ‘Legends,’ and 
‘Mysteries and Moralities,’ and ‘ The Influence of Civilization on Art,’ 
and ‘ The Americans painted by Themselves,’ really seem to have so little 
in common, that some sense of disharmony is felt in passing from the 
first subject to the others, notwithstanding the skill and naturalness of 
the treatment. Lady Verney’s interest in the agricultural populations of 
Europe is as keen as her observation is acute and disciplined; and we 
deeply regret that, after so much travel and inquiry, she has s0 little that 
is pleasant to report. She here tells us, in her careful and compressed 
manner, of the condition of the small farmer in Germany, in different 
parts of France, in Auvergne, and in Brittany, and the result is dis- 
appointing. In these countries the life of the peasant proprietors is a life 
of unrelieved toil and moil. Their fare is coarse and scanty ; their houses 
are damp, and often without doors or windows; they have no time for 
relaxation or amusement; they are poorly clad; in some cases they are 
terribly ignorant; in others, their habits and their frugalities have made 
them very stolid or stupid—dulled the edge of their perceptions as well as 
incapacitated them for thought. In Brittany the labourer never earns 
more than two francs a day, except in harvest-time. The wife of the 
small farmer is like a servant without wages; she waits on the men at 


‘table, and eats their leavings. A bad season means literally starvation, 


so heavy is their indebtedness. Machines would be useless on the little 
plots, and therefore the cows are worked, and the milk is thus deteriorated 
both in quantity and quality. Nevertheless, the country is fertile. Land 
is divided and subdivided till only morsels are left in the hand of one 
family. Lady Verney tells of one instance in Switzerland of a farm of 
six and a quarter acres divided into sixteen morsels. The demand for 
land is decreasing, and the price has fallen from 20 to 33 per cent. during 
the last few years. ‘It is strange,’ writes Lady Verney, ‘that while in 
England the question of peasant proprietors is coming to the front, in 
France it is declared that ‘‘ of all the changes in our financial habits the 
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greatest and certainly the most unexpected is, if not perhaps the indiffer- 
ence, yet the cooling of the public passion for the ownership of land.”’ 
The infant mortality amongst the French peasants is said to be 50 per 
cent., due to the women’s hard work, their constant privations and ex- 
posures. The facts are not such as would seem to present encouragement 
to those who in this country urge peasant proprietorship, and yet Lady 
Verney has much to say in favour of the English system of ‘ Little Takes’ 
over the custom of the Continent. No one can doubt Lady Verney’s 
sincerity, and her philanthropic interest in the workers both at home and 
abroad. We cordially commend her book to all who take an interest in 
the agricultural labourer, and would fain improve his physical and moral 
condition ; more especially now that he has become a definite and acknow- 
ledged power in politics. We should not omit to add that the ‘ Pictures 
in Holland, on and off Canvas,’ are fresh and racy, in spite of the familiarity 
of the subject. Lady Verney has, in some respects at least, the ‘ seeing 
eye.’ 


A Short Inquiry into the Formation of Political Opinion, from 
the Reign of the Great Families to the Advent of Demo- 
cracy. By Artruur Crump. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Nothing is more striking in the history of England during the past 
half-century than the political metamorphosis which it has undergone. 
Its government has been developed from a strongly Tory one into a 
tolerably faithful reflex of the feelings and wishes of the democracy. Mr. 
Crump here shows us with what difficulty this has been achieved. Privi- 
lege dies hard, and much has yet to be done. But the great fact of the 
ascendency of Liberal politics is clearly demonstrated by Mr. Crump, 
who has furnished a coloured plan showing the relative time during 
which Liberal and Tory ministries have held power since the first Reform 
Bill—the Liberal party enjoying two years of office to the Tory one. 
Our author also goes into the comparative strength and progress of the 
Press, and his readers will be astonished at the strides which have been 
made by the Liberal organs during the past fifty years, and this in spite 
of being handicapped in the race by the start which the Tory papers had 


in having possession of the field. We are told also that most, if not all, , 


of the ‘independent’ papers are in reality Liberal in opinion, but in order 
still to keep together a small measure of Tory support take no decided 
position. In this category Mr. Crump puts the literary, artistic, and 
dramatic papers. It is clearly shown here that the Tory party, under 
whatever disguise, is essentially pledged to defence of privilege. It is a 
party born of vested interests, and supported by them, and is antagonistic, 
as a consequence, to the progress of democracy. The Tory attempts to 
gain credit for passing Liberal measures shows, as Mr. Crump brings out, 
a gain in experience, if not in political virtue ; for, seeing that to resist 
them further would involve their political extinction, they turn round and 
outbid the Liberals by carrying the very measures which they had for- 
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merly resisted until obstruction could go no farther. Mr. Crump makes 
some sensible remarks upon the fierce personal spirit creeping into our 
political life, and leading to so much bitterness and unseemly strife. Mr. 
Gladstone, he considers, is not to be exonerated from all blame in regard to 
this, though Tories come in for the severest criticism. Mr. Crump points 
out that the Tory reverence for Lord Beaconsfield is somewhat short- 
sighted, as he was in no sense of the word a Tory in spirit, and remained 
to the last a Radical, and to this he owed his great triumph. Pitt, too, 
cannot be claimed as a thorough-going Tory, for he had many Liberal 
ideas, and was prepared to put them into practical effect. Had it not 
been for the reactionary influence of the French Revolution, he would 
have ended his career as a great Liberal statesman. Mr. Crump’s views 
on this, though in some aspects capable of modification, are yet in the 
main true. The House of Lords necessarily does not escape censure. 
The whole question of ‘ Bi-camerism’ is discussed, and we are shown in 
an emphatic manner the course of steady obstruction to the will of the 


people which has been pursued by the Peers for the past fifty years—from 


the first Reform Bill to the last! 

We are pleased to commend Mr. Crump’s book as an interesting con- 
tribution to the study of the progress of political opinion. Its facts and 
figures, briefly and aptly given, cannot fail to make it a useful reference 
book. We regret to note, however, several cases of loose and slipshod 
style, which are the more to be regretted on account of other high qualities 
of the volume. 


The Punishment and Prevention of Crime. By Colonel Sir 
Epmuunp F. Du Cang, K.C.B., R.E., Chairman of Com- 
missioners of Prisons, Chairman of Directors of Prisons, 
Surveyor-General of Prisons. Macmillan and Co. 


To no more competent hand than that of Colonel Du Cane could the 
task of writing the present volume of the ‘Citizen Series’ have been 
entrusted. He has studied the subject thoroughly, and has been asso- 
ciated with the practical work of prisons for nearly a lifetime. He has 
set before the reader, as in a bird’s-eye view, the whole development of 
our present establishments—tracing out what each system has bequeathed. 
to its predecessor. He tells how, since the capital penalty was limited to 
tnurder, it was needful to provide outlets for the increased number of 
prisoners; how transportation sufficed for a time to afford the relief; and 
how, when the colonists practically said to the mother-country, ‘ Shoot 
no more moral rubbish here,’ it was necessary to modify the whole 
process. The system of ‘ penal servitude’ is that which furnishes most 
points of interest, and not a few readers will be surprised to know that 
under it the first nine months the prisoner invariably spends in his cell 
alone, save in chapel or at exercise, going afterwards to one or other of 
the great prisons to take part in associated labour. There are those— 
notably the Howard Association—who urge that the separate system 
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should be extended to the whole‘period; but the difficulty is to provide 
labour which would be at all remunerative. In effect the demands of 
the Howard Association have been met by the more careful classification 
of prisoners, by which those who are yet uncorrupted are kept apart from 
the ‘old hands’ who have been in prison before, and are adepts in 
teaching others their tricks. One peculiar point is that after the age of 
forty men show much less tendency to fall into crime; and it has for long 
been a favourite idea with Colonel Du Cane, and is repeated here, that if 
only some system were devised by which the criminal class could be 
effectively taken in hand till then, an immense step would have been 
gained. Another peculiar point is that women are much less prone to 
serious crime than men are, but, on the other hand, are much more 
prone to certain forms of minor crime. Colonel Du Cane has devoted a 
chapter to juvenile crime, and-to industrial schools and reformatories, 
which is very valuable, summarizing into a few pages the pith of whole 
folios. The decrease of crime, more especially of juvenile crime, is a 
subject of congratulation ; and if now and then we feel that Colonel Du 
Cane falls too much into a strain of official optimism, it must be admitted 
that these figures, at all events, are in his favour. The description of 
present-day prisons, too, whatever faults they may have, shows that they 
are in bright contrast with anything that preceded them: such scenes as 
those on the hulks or Norfolk Island are how impossible. Schools and 
training in trades cannot but be beneficial. But one of the great draw- 
backs of our prisons is trafficking through warders, of which we have 
at this moment good proofs in our hands; and much remains to be done 
to reform the warders. Much is to be hoped for from the circumstance 
that local gaols as well as convict prisons are now under Government 
control, and that the arbitrary procedures possible under local authorities 
are now out of the question. But why is it that no reference has 
been made to Sir W. Crofton’s great experiment in Ireland, especially 


‘at Lusk Farm, where the men nearing the expiry of their term went 


about as free as ordinary farm labourers. Altogether the volume is 
full of facts, and attractively written. It breathes throughout a benevo- 
lent spirit—as the chapter on Prisoners’ Aid Societies fully shows; and 
is calculated to do much to attract more general attention to prisons and 
prisoners. We almost think, however, that Colonel Du Cane might 
have said more of the results of associated prison labour, particularly 
in the construction of buildings—as, for example, Wormwood Scrubbs, 
which was built by convicts under Major Griffiths, and of the special 
works carried on at Chatham and Portsmouth. 


Imperial Parliament Series. Representation. By Sir Joun 
Lussock, Bart., M.P. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


Sir John Lubbock is a strenuous advocate of Proportional Representation 
—that is, he would secure the representation of minorities according to their 
strength. He expounds the different theories that are proposed for securing 
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this, and argues vigorously against the present system of single-member 
constituencies. While we confess to some misgivings as to the effect upon 
the character of the representatives to be returned under the new system 
of redistribution, and have no foregone conclusions that would prevent an 
impartial consideration of any scheme that would really secure equitable 
results, we feel less and less confidence in the theory which Sir John 
Lubbock advocates. He seems to regard the electorate too much as an 
arithmetical quantity, and to make too little allowance for the workings 
of convictions, and for passing phases of feeling, independently of party. 
He thinks that if the machine were rightly constructed the issue would 
be uniform. Thus, as illustrations of the arbitrariness and practical failure 
of the present system, he instances the elections of 1874 and 1880. But 
no mistake could be greater than to attribute either to the arbitrary 
working of party numbers. It is notorious that in both elections current 
questions excited conscience and passion irrespective of party to an almost 
unprecedented degree. The result in 1874 was caused by the stern dis- 
approval of a large section of the Liberal party of the way in which Mr. 
Forster carried some of the provisions of his Education Bill; by the 
educational proposals of the Government for Ireland; and by other 
measures in which great principles of Liberalism seemed to be violated, 
inducing them to abstain from voting at all. Under any machinery of 
voting the same results would follow, whenever conscientious men valued 
principle above party; and we trust that in Loth the great political parties 
there will always be found such. The electorate is not so much of a 
calculating machine as Sir John Lubbock supposes. It is influenced far 
beyond party lines by the play of conscience and feeling—a striking illus- 
tration of which is furnished by the early adherence to Mr. Gladstone 
of the Nonconformist bodies, and by their growing admiration and en- 
thusiasm for him, vital differences of opinion notwithstanding. 


Essays on Economical Subjects. By Hiernicus. Dublin: 
K. Ponsonby. 


The writer of these essays las certainly thought independently on the 
subjects, and has succeeded in drawing attention to some weak points in 
the systems of John Stuart Mill and Mr. Fawcett. ‘But he is suggestive 
rather than satisfactory; tentative, rather than conclusive or complete. 
His essays are fragments, or rather, a series of fragments, and are not 
always consistent with each other or with themselves, and local or 
national influences are apt to determine special positions rather than 
abstract principles. Our author argues against Free Trade and in favour 
of Fair Trade, and urges, among other things, that because, under the 
necessity of revenue, contracts must be stamped, and we are taxed on all 
sides in the making of bargains, even where we do not think of it, Free 
Trade is not possible in this country. Some of his arguments, however, 
have more cogency and weight; and on the Land Question he writes with 
no little force, dealing carefully with the theories of Henry George and 
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others.. Mr. Wallace’s scheme of land-nationalization is defined as robbery 
of half-a-crown, while Mr. George’s is that of a whole sovereign! That, 


‘however, is surely an over-refinement, when it is held that rent, like 


population, does not tend either to decrease or increase, as it is an effect 
and not 4 cause, and it is in both cases the cause or causes that increase or 
decrease. How Malthus would have smiled at this as pointing the way toa 
very deep quagmire of ultra-metaphysical speculation. Our author would 
limit the rights of individuals to the full enjoyment of ‘ unearned wealth’ 
in various ways—only some of which are really practical, though idiots 
and lunatics might well be dealt with as he proposes. All receivers of 
unearned wealth must in some form return certain services to the public. 
Our author discredits J. S. Mill’s statement on good authority of land 
worth £50 let for £350, and holds that most probably the man paying 
the highest rent would ultimately prove the worst tenant. We can 
assure him that under hypothee in Scotland, in the evil days of fancy 
farming, such cases were not uncommon, with the economic result, long- 
deferred through artificial causes, that landlords, many of them, are now 


- on the point of utter ruin. The English Church Establishment is held to 


be an injury to every other religious body in the kingdom, and the injury 
is greatest in the case of the religious communities which approach more 
closely to it in doctrine and practice, as it draws away their best men by 
its promises of positions of honour and emolument, and here he especially 


names the Church of Ireland. The essays on ‘ Rent,’ ‘ War,’ and on 


‘Commercial Crises,’ are worth reading. On the whole the volume 
may be characterized as independent and fresh, if not on all points 
consistent or conclusive. 


My Man and I; or, The Modern Nehemiah. A Book for 
Churchmen. By F. A. Apams. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 


The purpose of this book is a vindication of the Established Church— 
ecclesiastically, ritually, and theologically. Its structure is that of a slight 
fiction, affording a framework for sermon, lecture, dissertation, and dia- 
logue. The story is told in the first person singular by a wealthy military 
officer, who engages a sergeant as a servant, and finds him a marvel of 
religious goodness and ecclesiastical knowledge and zeal—a modern 
Nehemiah. He is the great polemic on the side of the Church as it is. 
He first produces miraculous effects upon his master, who, not having cared 
for Church matters, becomes a devotee of Mr. Ravenhill, the ideal High- 
church clergyman ; adopts, by a kind of romantic instinct, a young girl 
and her cousin ; and ends by giving ten thousand pounds to Mr. Raven- 
hill’s new church. Then he engages in various disputations with Non- 
conformists, producing magical effects of conviction and conversion—his 
ecclesiastical knowledge and argumentative skill being worthy of a Univer- 
sity Professor. In the polemic the writer, of course, has it all his own way. 
We can only say that if any man ever talked such outrageous blackguardism 
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as is put into the lips of the chairman of Mr. Fisher’s lecture, he deserves _ 
to be mobbed ; and if Nonconformists cannot reply to one-sided arguments 
such as these, and cannot say better things than are put into their lips 
—when they are permitted to speak—they had better hold their peace 
for ever. Mr. Adams, however, generally represents them as absolutely 
silenced and overpowered by the marvellous sergeant’s arguments. They 
attempt no reply—which is more convenient than probable. Few, we 
think, on either side the controversy will differ from us when we say that 
‘the enthusiasm of the writer is greatly in excess of his strength. 


Ambushes and Surprises. Being a Description of some of the 
most Famous Instances of the Leading into Ambush and 1H 
the Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to the : i} 
period of the Indian Mutiny. With a Portrait of General 
: Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. By Colonel G. B. Mattzsoy, 
C.S.1., Author of ‘The Decisive Battles of India,’ &e. 
| W. H. Allen and Co. 


Colonel Malleson has fully established his claims as a high authority on 
military history and tactics. His ‘ History of the French in India,’ ‘ The 
Battlefields of Germany,’ ‘ The Decisive Battles of India,’ and many other 
works, are monuments of his extensive study, his sound historical as well 
as military knowledge, and his literary skill. In the present work he 
has chosen, as will be seen, typical examples, and has set them forth 
skilfully. In addition to mere descriptions of the actions themselves, 14 
he has shown the causes which led up to and produced them, and also ti 
the results which followed. Thus we have in most of the chapters a 
short history of the period in which the battle took place. Admirable 
examples of striking features in military operations, they give us likewise, 
in brief, successive portraits of leaders, presenting a very clear idea of the 
: relative and special characteristics of the different men. Colonel Malleson 
t opens with a sketch of Hannibal. He begins with describing that great 
: general’s march across the Alps, and ends with his famous victory over the 
; Romans at Lake Trasimenus, when, by an admirable choice of position 
f and dextrous manceuvring, he completely baffled and deceived his enemy 
. and effected the almost total destruction of the Roman army. Colonel 
Malleson has placed the military aspect of this historic action before us in 
an excellently simple way, assisted by adiagram. After studying his pages 
we understand the whole bearing of it, in a way that the perusal of the 
ordinary histories of Rome had not effected. Hannibal’s passage of the 
Tagus was another remarkable military achievement, ingeniously con- 
ceived, and as ingeniously carried through; indeed, Colonel Malleson 
’ makes us feel, in reading of Hannibal, that our greatest modern com- 
manders are but following in his footsteps. 

. The surprise and destruction of Roman armies by the Germans in the 
. Teutoberg forest; the long struggles of the Turks to gain a footing in 
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Europe, and ending in the surprise and capture of the city of Constanti- 
nople, which is told in the paper ‘ Kerkoportu’; the surprise of Innsbriick 
by Maurice of Saxony, the defeat of Braddock by the Indians, the battle 
of Inkerman, and Lord Mark Kerr’s achievements in the Indian Mutiny, 
are the subjects which go to make up this volume. 

Colonel Malleson has not only knowledge and thdrough acquaintance 
with the military and technical side of his subject, but he is able to present 
it to us in a light and attractive style. His book is commendable in a 
literary point of view, no less than in an historical or military one. A 
more concise and interesting account of the rise and growth of the Otto- 
man power we have not seen. It goes back to the source, and follows up 
the course of the Turkish power to the overthrow of the Greek Empire- 
Perhaps Colonel Malleson is inclined to be a little too lenient to the 
‘unspeakable Turk,’ though we cannot fail to agree with him when he 
says that in one case at least the simple word of the Mohammedan was 
better than the plighted oath of the Christian. We have been especially 
interosted in the chapter on Lord Mark Kerr’s exploits during the Indian 
Mutiny, which deserve more recognition than they have received, parti- 
cularly when we bear in mind what Colonel Malleson says, viz., that the 
battle of Azamgarh is the only instance where.an army surprised by an 
enemy in ambush has succeeded in defeating its surprisers! The greatest 
generals of the world have uniformly succumbed under such circumstances, 
and surely no small credit is due to the man who so signally made him- 
self an exception to the universal rule! Lord Mark Kerr’s achievement 
deserves to be brought prominently forward, and it could hardly have had 
a more able exponent than Colonel Malleson. 

The book will be of interest, alike to the student of history and to the 
student of military tactics, while the bright style in which it is written 
will no doubt make it attractive to the general reader. A good portrait of 
Lord Mark Kerr forms the frontispiece, and ante considerably to the 
attraction of the book. 


The New Godiva, and other Studies in Social Questions. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Five essays on the question of Purity—written during the last few 
years—now collected and dedicated to Miss Josephine Butler, with whose 
methods as well as aims the writer, evidently a lady, is in full sympathy. 
We must repeat that the controversy which this question has excited is, 
among all right-hearted men and women, solely one of method ; at every 
point raising the question, whether we may not unwittingly do evil in 
order that good may come. We sternly refuse to take notice of the 
sarcasms about prudery, selfishness, indifference or worse, levelled 
against those who condemn the corrupting details recently poured like a 
common sewer through our streets. It is easy to affirm that the good 
preponderates over the evil. It is as easy to affirm the opposite; and utterly 
impossible to prove either. Each must approve or condemn methods 
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employed according to the best judgment he can form; and, without 
being subject to imputations, such as these papers sometimes indulge in. 
Obviously, we cannot discuss the main question here; we can say only two 
or three things. First: with all Christian men and women, the strenuous 
affirmations of the author concerning the equal obligations of purity on 
men and women, concerning the inequity of much past legislation about 
the relations of the sexes, and the falseness and wickedness of much 
social sentiment about impurity are simply truisms. The moral senti- 
ments of Zola, Henry James, or Anthony Trollope here reprobated are 
scarcely the ethics of religious people. Next: we entirely demur to the 
affirmation that social sentiment respecting purity is deteriorating. The 
profound mistake of writers like the author of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ 
articles, is in unwarrantable generalizations. Instances of abandoned and 
atrocious vice are always to be found, and we would not utter a word to 
lessen the sense of the unutterable abominations connected with this par- 
ticular vice, of the extent to which it prevails, or of the manifold misery and 
degradation of life that it works. We yield to no one in our deep sense 
of its evil, and in our moral resentment against its doers. But, assuredly, 
as compared with the moral sentiment, and the phenomena of a century 
ago— the age of Fielding and Smollett— the world has made a large 
advance. Christian sentiment has amazingly grown in all directions, and 
it would be strange indeed if this were an exception to or a reversal of the 
general process. A thousand tests of literature, legislation, social habit, 
and practical life, demonstrate how largely the sentiment and habit of lite 
have advanced. It is easy, again, to designate all this hypocrisy or 
prudery, but where is the proof? As with every vice, there is still 
abundant need for strenuous effort and solicitude, but comparative 
judgments are not so easily formed; all the indications are that the 
former days were not better than these. Equally untrue is it that the 
pulpit and the cliurch are oblivious, Pharisaical, prudish, or selfish in 
this matter. True, the pulpit, like the Apostle Paul, does not describe 
the scenes of a brothel any more than it does the scenes of a drunken orgie, 
or of a thieves’ haunt; but it none the less inculcates purity, sobriety, and 
honesty; all its influences are constant and cogent for purity. Its preach- 
ings of holiness are incessant, and with every ingenuity of inquiry and 
application. No one can think that the hearer of a minister of religion 
can imagine that purity is not a vital obligation, or that any delineation 
or any statistics of vice could be more cogent than the principles of Christ’s 
gospel, and of all spiritual life. It is the very insanity of fanaticism to 
say, that because a minister does not take his illustrations from ‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazette’ he does not inculcate purity ; as well say, that he does not 
inculeate sobriety if he does not preach teetotalism. Have not churches, 
for the last forty years especially, through City Missions, Ragged Schools, 
Theatre Preachings, Thieves’ Breakfasts, and Midnight Meetings, been 
seeking to assail every form of social vice, and to redeem and restore the 
vicious? Have not women, refined and pure as the Mary of one of these 
dialogues, for years walked midnight streets and explored haunts of vice ? 
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Can any bigotry of blindness be greater than to igtiore all that pitiful’ 


women: have thus been doing to save their fallen sisters? In our humble 
judgment, great as is the evil that remains, these efforts are much more 
likely to effect their ubject, and to create and nurture pure sentiment 
generally than the methods recently employed. The very knowledge of 
evil is evil. It is a shame even to mention some of the things done 
in social life, and to do so is not to aid the process of cure so much as to 


hamper it with incidental corrupting influences. Our universities are © 
deluged with literature, none the less foul because seeking a good end. - 


To our own personal knowledge it has produced remonstrance from young 
men themselves, on the ground that, like the confessional, it suggested 
evils of which they had previously been in utter ignorance. To much 
that has been recently done the remarks apply which the author in her 
last essay makes on the realistic descriptions of Zola’s novels, ‘ they are 
sins against both morals and art.’ At the same time her qualifying 
remark is just, that everything depends upon moral feeling and purpose. 
But good purpose is not always wise in its ways. From the purest 
motives and with the highest aims, we may ‘do evil that good may 
come.’ We are old-fashioned enough to think more reticent methods 
much more calculated to effect the largest sum-total of good. 


Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis; in the Land of the 
Lapps and Finns. By Sornus Original 
Edition, with a Map and 150 Illustrations, Portraits, 
Diagrams, &c., from Photographs and Drawings by the 
Author. Translated and Edited by Cant Stewers. In 
Two Vols. Sampson Low, and Co. 


It is seldom that we meet with a book so entertaining, and at the same 
time so instructive, as this is. Mr. Tromholt has brought before us, with 
a clearness and force all his own, the more salient characteristics of these 
northern and little known lands. He has described the natural features 
of the country in a graphic style ; he has pictured the pleasures and also 
the discomforts of Lapp journeying, when, seated in a pulkh or sledge, in 
the form of a boat, drawn by reindeer, he was whirled through woods 
and down mountain-sides, up hill and down dale, at a break-neck speed, 
almost equalling that of an express train, and which, if exhilarating, was 
also at times somewhat alarming. His faithful canine companion Rolf, 
who was a source of many vexations and difficulties, is a secondary source 
of interest of marked value. Accidents notwithstanding, our author was not 
deterred from carrying out his purpose of visiting the different polar 
stations, and making observations of the natural phenomena of the 
aurora borealis. In the first volume he gives us at length the results of 
his observations and experiments, attained at no small cost both of 
watching and of endurance amid the severities of that climate. Fully 
one-third of the first volume is occupied with matter relating to this 
natural phenomenon, in which are described its different forms, heights, 
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geographical extension, &c., all of which are embodied in drawings, 
diagrams, and tables, and form a most interesting study. But, after all, 
Mr. Tromholt can tell us very little of the cause or origin of this strange 
celestial appearance ; and he himself confesses that science, with all its 
skill, really knows almost nothing as to what the aurora borealis really 
is, though it is able to declare decisively, in rejection of pet theories, as to 
what it is not. Mr. Tromholt is inclined to favour the view of the con- 
. nection of the aurora borealis with terrestial magnetic disturbance of the 
telegraphs, having shown by an interesting diagram (No. 24) that the period 
of telegraphic disturbances is identical with the aurora, reaching their 
maxima during the equinox, and their minima at the summer solstice, when 
the aurora is all but invisible. This is certainly a remarkable fact in the 
case, and worthy of note. Mr. Tromholt does not give his support to the 
view that the aurora is accompanied by sound, having found from expe- 
rience during all his observations that the phenomenon was always 
accomplished in absolute silence. We trust that the observations and 
labours of polar explorers may be crowned with success in their efforts 
to gain some certain idea as to the real meaning of this phenomenon. 
Mr. Tromholt, in discoursing on the scientific side of the question, has 
not entirely neglected the picturesque or artistic ; and his description of 
the effects of light and the transformation of the aurora borealis during its 
continuance gives an idea of something supremely grand and awe-inspiring, 
and far transcending anything of a similar type to be seen in southern 
latitudes. Mr. Tromholt has not omitted to touch on the subject of 
atmospheric changes, and rather surprises us by what he has to say of 
the variability of temperature, running from mild to extreme cold. 
Explorers have not neglected this matter, and have at various points 
erected observatories from which registers and notes have been made of the 
temperature and comparative velocity of wind, &c. All this, with the 
instruments and mode of working, our author fully describes; but our 
space does not permit us to detail, and we must refer our reader to Mr. 
Tromholt himself. 

Of the Lapps and Finns, of their ways of life, their dwellings and so 
forth, Mr. Tromholt has not a little to say that is fresh and instructive ; 
and his picture of the Lapp ‘famine’ is even startling, as showing how 
close some of the tribes of the earth, seemingly semi-civilized, are to simple 
savages. In the introductory chapters we have interesting descriptions 
of the great industry of those coasts—cod-fishing and curing ; and also 
some touching references to the sad tales which the sea can tell. ‘The 
Reign of Terror’ in Lapland is a striking instance of the extent to which 
religious fanaticism can lead an ignorant and brutalized people. Our 
author has thoroughly realized the mixture of elements needed to make 
an entertaining book. He is alternately grave and gay, and lightens up 
his pages with bits of humour and satire, albeit always of a gentle kind, 
for he is not hard on any one—except, perhaps, Mr. Nemo, his travelling 
companion, and in that case we are inclined to think deservedly so. He 
is fully alive to the vices of Lapps and Finns, yet he does ample justice to 
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their virtues ; and though now and again unable to resist the temptation 
to be sarcastic, it is always done so pleasantly that we cannot protest, 
especially as the author does not spare himself, but is able—a not very 
common thing—to enjoy an unreserved laugh at his own expense when in 
a ludicrous position. These various touches of humour help greatly to 
brighten up the volumes ; and the many illustrations and drawings, being 
admirably conceived and executed, do a great deal to bring the subjects 
vividly before us. Those who have the common notion of these regions 
being a perpetual desert of snow and ice, will be pleasantly surprised at 
some of the pictures given here. We might sometimes almost imagine 
ourselves reading of Wales, Scotland, or Cornwall, instead of the 
extreme north of the European continent. The last chapter, descriptive 
of a sail along fhe fjords, forms a pleasant conclusion of the whole matter. 

We must not omit a word of praise to the translation of Mr. Siewers. 
He has had a difficult task, and has done it well, presenting the narrative 
in racy, idiomatic English, which we should say is admirably suited to the 
spirit of the original, and in keeping with the taste of English readers. 
One or two faults of style, slight, and attributable wholly to the translator 
not being an Englishman, will no doubt be corrected in a subsequent 
edition, which the book is sure soon to reach. 


The Handbook to the Roman Wall. A Guide to Tourists 
Traversing the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus. By J. 
Cotuincwoop Bruce, LL.D. Third Edition. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


Dr. Bruce has made the exposition of the Roman Wall his own. With 
wonderful patience he has explored its ruins; gathered intimations of 
its history, and reconstructed it from its remains. This handbook, which 
has rapidly passed into a third edition, will not supersede the greater 
work ; but it will be a great boon to the antiquarian tourist. Every touch 
glows with the writer’s enthusiasm. He touches the stones as Isaak 
Walton impaled his worms, ‘as if he loved them.’ 


The Chemistry of Cookery. By W. Martieu Wits, Author 
of ‘The Fuel of the Sun,’ ‘Science in Short Chapters,’ 
‘A Simple Treatise on Heat,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Mattieu Williams has certainly done a service to the public by the 
issue of this volume. He seems to have given others a good chance to 
fill the gap; for the lectures which form the basis of the book were de- 
livered to a class of ladies thirty years ago under the auspices of the then 
infant Birmingham and Midland Institute. All this time they have lein 
dormant, save for occasional contributions to ‘ Knowledge,’ the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ &e. The volume would be worth its price in every 
household were it only for the many hints it gives, sometimes from 
Count Rumbold (well worthy of being reinforced), and sometimes from Mr. 
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Williams himself, on the best means of lessening the terrible waste of fuel 
that goes on in most English kitchens. This is illustrated by the com- 
mon practice in the very first process of cookery —boiling. Mr. Williams 
suows that the whole effects of boiling can be got at a lower than boiling- 
point; that the amount of fuel which is unnecessarily used to keep one pot 
boiling fiercely, would with proper iron plates keep a dozen simmering— 
a thing most favourable to cookery. The chemistry of boiling, frying, &c. 
is illustrated in a very attractive way, and incidentally a vast deal is 
communicated concerning physiology and the laws of nutrition. Mr. 
Williams too has much to say of the constituents of various dishes, and 
dissipates the idea that because certain eleiuents are found in high propor- 
tions in certain vegetables, they are therefore as nutritious as certain forms 
of butcher’s meat. He advocates a mixed diet, and shows the evils that 
accrue through the getting rid by various processes of certain of the 
saline elements in vegetables. Some new, or at all events little known, 
dishes are suggested, with pretty full directions for their preparation. 
The cheese porridges and cheese puddings, we should think, only need to 
be known to be appreciated, both in respect of taste and of nutritiveness. 
Grated cheese may be made to minister to many needs; and by being 
mixed with granulated meals may be made thoroughly digestible—a fact 
which Dr. Milner Fothergill was emphatic in setting forth in his articles 
on Invalids’ Food. Mr. Williams’s book -is well fitted to become the 
vade mecum of cooks and mistresses of households; it is as clear and 
simple in style as it is thorough and learned, and we trust that it may 
find a wide circulation. 


Siz Lectures on School Hygiene. Delivered, under the Auspices 
of the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
to Teachers in the Public Schools. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 


This volume consists of a series of lectures delivered to teachers. The 
first is introductory, by Dr. Frank Wells; the second is on ‘ Heating and 
Ventilation,’ by F. W. Draper, M.D. ; the third is on ‘The Use and Care 
of the Eyes,’ especially during school years, by C. H. Williams, M.D.; 
‘Epidemics and Visitation,’ by B. Shattuck, M.D.; ‘ Drainage,’ by Dr. 
Frank Wells; and ‘The Relation of our Public Schools to the Disorders 
ofthe Nervous System,’ by Dr. Folsom. Lectures on such subjects as 
these, even if not by men of repute and with power of original research, 
would be welcome and prove useful ; how much more when they are due 
0 experts who have made special investigations ? Perhaps the most 
interesting of the six lectures is that by Dr. Frank Wells on drainage, 
ause in the course of that lecture he has to do with drinking-water 
d its supply. On no subject is more information needed by teachers 
anon this. Ventilation now begins to be fairly understood, and most 
hers know something about the necessity of guarding against sources 
injury to the eyes. But with regard to water, only rigid scientific tests 
N). CLXIV. 30 
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can be relied on. It will be remembered that the water from the Aldgate 
pump was much sought after because of its clear and sparkling appear- 
ance—an appearance which was due to its impregnation by the salts from 
decaying bodies, and therefore deleterious. Dr. Folsom’s lecture well 
deserves the attention of all school teachers. Dr. Folsom deprecates the 
over-pressure which is now so generally admitted in this country, and 
from his statements it evidently prevails in America also. The book is the 
carrying out of a good idea. It has much in it calculated to be useful to 
English as well as to American teachers, and therefore we are pleased to 
draw attention to it. 


Die Sprachlaute im allgemeinen und die laute der Englischen, 
Franzésichen, und Deutschen im besonderen. Von Dr, 
Moritz Trautmann, Professor an der Universitit Bonn. 
Mit zehn in den text gedruckten holzschnitten. 1. Hiilfte 
(Bogen 1-10). Leipzig: Gustav Fock. 


As the title indicates, this work on phonetics consists of two parts—the 
one general, the other particular. Only Part I.is complete. In the preface 
the author takes up an attitude of opposition to the English-Scandinavian 
school represented by Bell, Sweet, Lundell, Storm, &c., who think speech- 
sounds may be determined by simply indicating the position of the speech 
organs. Trautmann insists that clang is of primary importance, the 
manner of its production only secondary. 

The first chapter treats of the general principles of sound ; the second 
describes the organs of speech and explains their action ; the third treats 
generally of the nature, production, and classification of the sounds of 
language. Trautmann regards the vowels as musical tones, the cor- 
sonants as noises. The next chapter, which unfolds the author’s vowel 
system, is the most original and important section of the book. On the 
principle of proceeding from the simple to the complex, the professor 
begins with the whispered vowels. He urges that these, perfect in them- 
selves, are the real vowels (the loud vowels being uttered by the voice), 
and that consequently we must start from these in constructing a vowd 
system. If one whisper the familiar vowels the ear readily distinguishes 
that they differ in pitch and quality. This difference is owing to the 
varying form and size of the mouth cavity, and to the position of the 
other organs of speech. Hence Trautmann finds that the whisperei 
vowels are nothing but the varied resonances of what he calls the souné 
tube, which consists of the whole cavity from the vocal chords to the lips 
He rejects Helmholtz’s vowel-theory, and advances one which agret 
in a great measure with that of our countryman Willis. The autho 
arranges the fourteen fundamental vowels of his system in four rowsi 
the form of a cross; the vowels in each row stand in harmonic relati 
to one another, as also to those in the other rows. Thus, according 
pitch, the four vowels of the first row form the chord of the seventh, th 
of the second the same chord an octavo higher, &c.. The system is 
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once remarkable for simplicity and elasticity as it is capable of being 
developed to include a large number of vowels. After having established 
his own system, the author critically examines the systems of others. 
Consonants are next subjected to exhaustive treatment. Then the points 
of contact between vowels and consonants are noticed, and Part I. closes 
with general remarks on the sounds of speech when combined in syllables, 
words, and sentences. The ‘Sprachlaute’ should be in the hands of 
every student of phonetics. It is the outcome of years of research, inde- 
pendent study, and manifold experiment. The style is singularly clear, 
and the conciseness and excellence of the definitions noteworthy. 


Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
Vol. I. 1882, 1883. Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 


This large and handsome work gives a very favourable idea of the lite- 
rary and scientific activity of our Canadian friends. The volume is 
divided into four sections: 1. French Literature, History, and allied 
subjects; 2. English Literature, History, and allied subjects; 3. Ma- 
thematical, Physical, and Chemical Sciences; 4. Geological and Bio- 
logical Sciences. In the first are some valuable papers dealing with the 
history of French Canada, interspersed with poetry, and even some 
scenes from an unedited comedy, almost all showing clearly how warmly 
the French Canadians maintain their own nationality and language. The 
second contains similar papers: one by Dr. Daniel Wilson, on ‘ Pre-Aryan 
American Man,’ ought to be especially noted, and a chatty article on 
some old forts by the sea is very interesting; but it must be admitted 
that the English articles, if more solid, are not so bright and readable 
as the French. Among the articles in the third and fourth sections, are 
many very valuable contributions to present-day science. We can only 
mention Dr. Johnson’s paper on ‘ Symmetrical Investigation of the Cur- 
vature of Surfaces,’ and Dr. Haanel’s on the application of ‘ Hyriodie Acid 
as a Blowpipe Reagent,’ the latter illustrated with some very good coloured 
plates; and in the geological department, Dr. Selwyn’s paper on ‘ The 
Quebec Group in Geology,’ Mr. Murray’s on the ‘ Glaciation of Newfound- 
land ;’ and Dr. Sterry Hunt’s on the ‘ Geological History of Serpentines 
and the Laconic Question in Geology.’ Altogether, the Royal Society of 
Canada must be congratulated on having produced for their first volume 
a work that compares so favourably with those of the older societies of 
this country and the continent of Europe. 


M. J. ROUAM’S PUBLICATIONS, 


We have received from Monsieur J. Rouam, of Paris, a parcel of his 
excellent fine-art publications, as remarkable for their finish of exterior 
and illustrations, as for the extent and correctness of the information 
compressed in them, and for the beauty and tastefulness of the style in 
which they are written. First of all, we take the two companion studies 
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of Corot and Millet—leaders in the new realistic school of French art— 
forming the later issues of the series titled ‘ Bibliothéque d’Art Moderne.’ 
The genius of both the men is admirably characterized, and their 
progress indicated, with little bits of biographical matter skilfully inter- 
jected. The illustrative engravings have been executed with no little 
art, and convey the spirit, if not always the individual details, of the 
works. From them, even a tyro in the study of modern French art 
would gather a fair idea of the characteristics of the men: Corot’s power 
of poetic landseape—in which the actual phases of the scene are faithfully 
preserved, while over all is diffused the charm of soft imagination; 
Millet’s keen eye for all the aspects of peasant life and labour, and his 
quick George Sand-like sympathy with the sordid lives and cares of the 
peasants. M. Charles Yriarte has really made a very complete and 
appreciative study of Millet in the shortest compass. Only thorough 
familiarity with his subject could have availed him here. The portraits 
of the two articles are admirable-—Next, from the pen of M. Jean 
Rousseau, we have an instalment of the ‘ Bibliothéque d’Art Ancien,’ 
which deals with Hans Holbein, in which we are carried into compara- 
tively familiar ground; for the bulk of the pictures here engraved are 
in England, either at Windsor Castle—the property of the Queen—or 
in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire. The portraits of the 
Mores, Thomas Wyat, Earl of Southampton, Lady Buts, Philippe 
Melancthon, and Lady Audley, with their sense of reality and their life- 
like traits, will be remembered by not a few of our readers, and the engrav- 
ings—which are masterly—will serve to revive old impressions. Of the 
allegoric and poetical side of Holbein, too, M. Rousseau has much to say, 
and altogether the study is a close and comprehensive one.—The latest 
issue of the series ‘ Les Artistes Célébres ’ deals with Donatello, the great 
sculptor, and does full justice to his comprehensive and powerful genius 
—which, it is said, disputes the place of precedence with that of Michael 
Angelo. If less versatile, Donatello was certainly in some lines as assured 
and strong, and M. Eugene Muntz does not fail to bring this effectively 
out. The engravings of the statues of King David—a subject which seems 
to have exercised a sort of fascination over Donatello, and to which he 
often returned—are very fine; and so also are the statues of St. Mark and 
St. John, another subject which Donatello treated repeatedly. M. Miintz, 
.of course, does not fail to quote the memorable words of Benvenuto 
-Cellini, that ‘ the great Donatello and the marvellous Michael Angelo are 
-the two greatest artists which have existed from antiquity down to our 
days.’ The new number of the ‘ Bibliothéque Internationale de l’Art’ 
is concerned with ‘Les Emblems d’Alciat,’ by M. George Duplessis, in 
which specimens of the various forms in which these remarkable engray- 
ings have appeared are set before us, with summaries of the texts which 
accompanied them. The value which was attached to them in the six- 
teenth century is proved by the fact that editions appeared at Augsburg, 
at Paris, at Lyons, at Venice, and at Antwerp. ‘The preference here 
seems to be given to the edition of Ch. Wechel which appeared in 15384, 
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as curious and expressive.—Together with this number of the ‘ Biblio- 
theque Internationale de l’Art’ are two others, titled respectively ‘ La 
Tapisserie dans ]’Antiquité,’ and ‘L’Encaustique et les autres procédés 
de peurture chez les Anciens.’ In the first we have a valuable epitome 
of the history of artistic textile fabrics among the ancients, with careful 
illustrations of many of them, as admirably printed as they are engraved. 
M. Louis de Ronchaud in this department shows himself an expert; and 
the manner in which he deals with the ‘ Interior Decoration of the Pan- 
theon’ is, in every respect, masterly, and the account of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Greek methods of production, good ; but we miss a little 
more detail about the Jewish. The treatise on ‘Encaustique’ does nct 
confine itself to this branch in especial, but deals with the other pro- 
cesses of painting among the ancients. Several engravings from en- 
caustique paintings are presented, which, in some cases, give an idea of 
power and expressiveness, especially in portraiture. The sections on 
fresco-painting and distemper are careful and complete. M. Henry Cros, 
one of the writers, is a leading authority on the subject.—The latest issue 
of the series, ‘ Bibliotheque des Musées,’ is concerned with the museum of 
Cologne, and is fitted to form a very valuable handbook for travellers. 
Cologne is exceptionally rich in curiosities and works of art ; and here we 
have them methodically grouped. M. Emile Michel is a writer of high 
repute, and he has certainly succeeded in this piece of work. He has been 
wise, in this point of view, not to confine himself to the museum, but to 
give notes of all the more striking objects in the cathedral and other 
places. Here, too, the illustrations are of great value.—This issue of the 
‘Etudes Dramatiques ’ is devoted to studies of four great comedians— 
MM. Régnier, Got, Delauney, and Mme. Arnould-Plessy, by Charles de 
la Rounat. The first is praised for his modesty and careful study; the 
second for his wit and freedom ; the third for his grace and originality ; 
and the lady for her repose and finished abandon. The portraits of the 
actors in their leading réles will be appreciated by not a few.—In 
addition to the above, we have in smaller but very handy form the 
‘Dictionnaire des Emailleurs depuis le Moyen Age jusqu’ a la fin du 
xviii® Siecle. Ouvrage accompagné de 67 Marques et Monogrammes. 
Par Emile Molinier, Attaché 4 la Conservation du Musée du Louvre ’—a 
very careful and exhaustive piece of work. All who are interested in the 
history and development of gold and silversmith work, as well as of 
enamelling, will find this an acceptable aid. It is as compact as it is 
correct and full. The mark or signature of the more distinguished artists 
is given in facsimile ; there is a list of collections, both public and private, 
in which those in England are mentioned—not forgetting those of Sir C. 
Dilke, Sir R. Wallace, Mr. Knowles, Mr. White, Mr. Morison, and Mr. 
Alfred Seymour. And there is a very excellent bibliography and instruc- 
tive introduction, in which the relation of the goldsmith’s art to enamelling 
is well set forth. 

We have also received from the same publishers several numbers of 
the ‘Courrier de l’Art,’ a magazine which occupies a position in France 
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somewhat analogous to that of the ‘Atheneum’ in England, though its 
contents are somewhat more varied. The staff of reviewers comprises 
several names well known in French literature, and the notices are 
characterized by that lucidity of style which is peculiar to French litera- 
ture. The general appearance of the magazine, however, is hardly 
worthy of its contents. 

The periodical ‘ L’Art’ is too well known to need any general sentences 
of commendation. We can only draw attention to one or two points of 
special interest in the numbers that have come under our notice. French 
art is too apt to alternate between the vulgar and the horrible; but 
though we may take exception to the subjects themselves, there cannot 
be two opinions as to their execution in the present instance. One of the 
finest engravings is that of ‘ A Love Missal,’ by our own fellow-country- 
man Alma Tadema, in the August number. Among the works by French 
artists, we may mention an engraving of a piece of statuary by Aristée 
Croisset, the grouping of which is worthy of De Neuville. The whole 
magazine is superior to any of our English art magazines. We heartily 
commend it to all lovers of the beautiful. 

On the whole, it must be said that M. Rouam is doing not a little to 
develop and to sustain esthetic tastes among the French people, and 
possibly amongst other nations, by these works written by men of culture 
and beautifully illustrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Comprising Lists of the Papers Read during 1884 before 
Societies Engaged in Fourteen Departments of Research, with the Names 
of their Authors. Compiled from Official Sources. Second Annual 
Issue. (Charles Griffin and Co.) The title of this volume is an adequate 
description of it. The preceding volume, being the first, gave a concise 
account of the history and organization of the scientific and learned 
societies of Great Britain. This simply chronicles their work for the year, 
which is the form which future issues will take. It is a convenient hand- 
book of reference and information, the result of a large amount of 
inquiry.— Monte Carlo and Public Opinion. Edited by a Visitor to 
the Riviera. With LIllustrations. (Rivingtons.) Most people have 
heard something of the last of the ‘gambling hells’ of Kurope—Monte 
Carlo, in the little Principality of Monaco. The strange process by 
which the ruling-house was gradually reduced even to become privileged 


bankers for the inhabitants is here told in detail, as well as the causes 


which tended to make this a centre for gambling, when other places 
succumbed one by one to the force of public opinion, and were shut 
up. There is no doubt that the force of public opinion must by and by 
do the same for Monaco. At least we may sincerely hope so. The con- 
sensus of sentiment on the subject which the editor of this volume has 
gathered from the journals of many nationalities isconclusive, and must do 
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much to strengthen the hands of the influential committee formed with 
the object of getting Monte Carlo closed as a gambling resort. After a 
concise and well-written introduction, the extracts begin—from Italian, 


* French, English, German, and American papers—the latter being as pro- 


nounced in their opinion as any. Doubtless Americans, as well as those 
of other nationalities, have fallen a prey to the spoiler. The anecdote 


* told of Mr. Spurgeon at pp. 30-31 is very good indeed. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION, 


Essays and Miscellaneous Writings of Vere Henry, Lord 
Hobart. With a Biographical Sketch. Edited by Mary, 
Lapy Hozsart. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


We are exceedingly glad to have in our hands these memorials of Lord 
Hobart. He was a man of fine intellect, refined sentiment, and liberal 
opinions. His love of nature was unaffected and sincere; his desire to 
promote the benefit of his fellow-men amounted to a passion; and as a 
politician, though far from a busybody, he was essentially a reformer, and 
to the end of his days continued to advance in his opinions in the most 
healthy and cautious fashion. Unlike too many noisy and talkative 
politicians, he had patiently studied politics as a science, and rested all 
his demands for change upon the most carefully thought-out principles—as 
any one may see by reading the more important of the papers in the 
second volume, some of which contain suggestions which have since been 
taken up by practical politicians, and to a great extent carried into effect. 
This was the more creditable to Lord Hobart, as he had been educated in 
ideas and traditions calculated to inspire a very different order of opinions. 
His father, who, somewhat late in life, succeeded to the Earldom of 
Buckinghamshire, was an extreme Tory; and Lady Hobart in her very 
interesting and instructive biographical sketch—which is as notable for dis- 
crimination as for the good taste with which it is executed—tells us how 
much restraint Lord Hobart had often to put upon himself to maintain 
the silence which his convictions on many matters would have urged him 


to have broken. Respectful reticence in such a case, where there was - 


little prospect of good being done by argument, was very character- 
istic of him. He had had a pretty severe struggle in life; for in early 
manhood he had to enter a Government office, and live entirely on his 
salary ; but the experiences resulting seem only to have had the effect of 
quickening in Lord Hobart a very active and discerning sympathy with 
the class who must labour in order to live. Such men as he form, in our 
idea, the most efficient mediating link between the aristocracy and those 
who work; and it is well that in our country we have a number of men 
like Lord Hobart, who can discern and sympathize with the best in both 
classes. Were we writing an article instead of a short notice, we should 
fortify what we have said by reference to many points that arise in the 
course of reading the political and social essays and memoranda given in 
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the second volume. As it is, we can only, in thus recording a general 
impression, emphasize our sense of the wisdom and insight there to be 
found, and send our readers to the book. But we must return to the 


point from which we started, and say a word or two of Lord Hobart’s - 


high culture, his sensibility, his quick, poetic perception, and his gift of 
literary expression. This is an endowment which must be born with a 


man and cannot be cultivated, as we see in the case of many politicians ° 


and diplomatists, who, notwithstanding all that has been done for them, 
never attain even to the mastery of an ordinarily correct English style ; 
but who do their special work no less well, perhaps, for that deprivation, 
though reports and Blue-books in many ways suffer sadly on account of 
it. Lord Hobart, when he wrote of nature, wrote like a poet! If he 
wanted in its highest form ‘the accomplishment of verse,’ he had some- 
thing of ‘the vision and the faculty divine.’ This, we believe, will be 
admitted by any one who will read the essays in the first volume. Unlike 
those in the second, they are concerned with literary themes and with 
travel. A more enlightened discernment, a more quick and ‘elevated 
sense’ of something ‘far more deeply interfused’ in nature, a kindlier 
and at the same time a keener eye, it would be hard to find trace of in 
our recent prose-writing of this kind. We ourselves have some cause for 
gratitude. Lord Hobart’s travel articles, when they first appeared in 
‘Fraser's Magazine,’ answered in much to our own unuttered thoughts 
and emotions, and we read them with delight. The essay on ‘ Scottish 
Mountain Scenery ’ is, to our minds, a masterpiece. It is penetrated by 
imagination, and is compact of refined perception and meditative delight 
—that ‘wise passiveness’ which can so easily surrender itself entirely 
to the loftiest impression without sacrifice of discrimination. Theo- 
logically, so far as we can gather, Lord Hobart leaned to the school 
of Mr. Maurice, but he did not follow Mr. Maurice in that alone. He 
followed Mr. Maurice also in his keen realization of the duties of those 
who were more fortunate in circumstances and in education to impart it, 
freely and by all fit methods, to those who had been by position deprived 
of the enjoyment of such privileges, This improvement and elevation, in 
his idea, lay at the bottom of all true political enfranchisement that could 
really benefit the whole. The root of his politics were thus social; and 
in this he anticipated the movement which, owing to the meeting of many 
influences, is likely to dominate English politics more and more. The 
great recent reform will have been fruitless if it does not have the effect 
of lessening the facility which party politicians have heretofore too freely 
used for shelving home and social legislation for foreign intrigue, and too 
often for selfish mischief-making. Lord Hobart may claim to have been 
one of the men who have, in their measure, prepared the way for this; and 
even though he had exhibited less of intellectual power and superiority, 
he would still have claimed attention from all students of politics 
and social questions on this account. Let the reader turn to the essay on 
the ‘ Mission of Richard Cobden,’ and that entitled ‘ Working Men and 
‘War: a Lesson from a Recent Crisis’; and we are sure he will heartily 
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agree with this. As Governor of Madras his rule was wise, beneficent, 
far-seeing; and when, after three years of noble effort to reduce taxation, 
and by means of education and other influences to elevate the people of 
India, he was struck down at the post of duty; those who could best 
form an estimate felt that England had lost a man who was equal to the 
highest problems of politics and the most difficult trials of statesmanship. 


The Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote of La Mancha. By 
Mievet pe Cervantes Saavepra. A Translation, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Jonn Ormssy, Translator 
of the ‘Poem of the Cid.’ Vols. III. and IV. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


We have now before us the completion of this work. Mr. Ormsby 
deserves the highest praise for his carefulness and research, which have 
been rewarded with a remarkable measure of success. If not brilliant in 
style, he is sufficiently literal; if not always quite as pointed as the 
original, he never fails to be expressive and forcible; and his complete 
mastery of Spanish idiom and proverb has stood him in good stead. The 
racy humour of his original has been fully appreciated by him; Cervantes’ 
satiric asides, his naive insinuations, his guarded suggestions, are seldom 
lost sight of, but indeed are generally rendered with some spirit. Let any 
one turn to the letters of Sancho Panza to his wife on the accession to 
the governorship of Baritaria, and the replies of Teresa to Sancho, with all 
the gossip of the village, and we are sure he will readily admit this. Of 
course, it has to be taken into account that Cervantes, with all his force 
and humour, cannot rank among the finished writers of Spain. If idio- 
matic and incisive, he was often loose and careless; and in this respect it 
might be claimed for Mr. Ormsby that he has been faithful to his original. 
And in this latter half the poetic portions seem to us to have received more 
care, and are also more successful. This particularly applies to the short 
song at p. 312, vol. iii, beginning ‘ When in my mind,’ which seems to 
us altogether happy. The notes are in these two volumes exhaustive and 
admirable ; and the appendices contain, not an indiscriminate hash of 
information such as could easily be found elsewhere, but select and 
systematized matter of a kind to aid efficiently a critical apparatus for 
‘Don Quixote.’ The first of these is on ‘ The Proverbs of Don Quixote ;’ 
excellent alike for clear translation, arrangement, and commentary. It is 
as a most valuable accompaniment to such an edition. The second is on 
the ‘Spanish Romances of Chivalry,’ and though the information con- 
tained in it is necessarily of a more general and literary kind, it is never- 
theless to be welcomed as the result of a vast amount of study, and is put 
together with real literary skill. Appendix iii., with the list of editions 
and translations of ‘ Dou Quixote,’ also claims notice, butit is not absolutely 
complete. The whole work is thorough—the fruit of a labour of love 
sustained through many years. It supplies, in some things, what Duffield’s 
perhaps more poetic and elaborated edition lacks, and will no doubt 
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speedily take its place as the edition of the ‘Ingenious Gentleman’ in 
English. In printing, paper, and binding, it is all that could be desired, 
and if the publishers had but added an etching or two, after the style 
adopted by Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, in Mr. Van Laun’s translation 
of ‘ Moliere,’ it would have been, in our idea, from a publisher’s point of 
view, a perfect book. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Literary Landmarks of London. By Laurence Hutton. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


One of the drawbacks of modern improvement is the disappearance of 
houses connected with great men. This applies with especial force to 
London, and the great loss is realized only when one cons such books as 
‘ Haunted London,’ Hare’s ‘ Walks,’ or a volume like that now before us. 
Mr. Laurence Hutton is an American, but he has studied closely the 
literary associations of London and London houses, and has done a good 
deal to preserve memories, if not always associations. In his preface he 
writes well: ‘London has no associations so interesting as those con- 
nected with its literary men. . . . The Society of Arts, in marking with 
its tablets certain of the historic houses of London, is deserving of much 
praise; but only a few of the many famous old buildings which still exist 
in the metropolis are thus distinguished, and no definite clue to their 
position is given even in the best of guide-books. When the houses 
themselves have disappeared, the ordinary searcher in nearly all instances 
has the utmost difficulty in finding anything more than a faint indication 
of their site. To remedy this in some measure is what is designed in the 
following pages.’ Mr. Hutton comes near to realizing his intention. He 
adopts the alphabetical order, so that reference is easy, and he condenses 
his matter to the utmost. If the reader takes the subjects in groups, he 
will get a fair idea of the London of different epochs. Say (1) Shake- 
speare, Wycherley, Fletcher, Farquhar, Bacon, for one; (2) Addison, 
Steele, Congreve, Fielding, for another; (3) Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Lytton, for a third. But in some instances the record is incomplete, in 
others one-sided. Such a book, of course, cannot be made perfect at 
once—like a snowball, it must gather asit goes; and if we mention one or 
two points omitted, it is in no spirit of fault-finding, but rather with a 
hope that Mr. Hutton may amplify and improve in future editions, which 
will, no doubt, be speedily called for. For instance, there is no reference 
to Coleridge’s residence over a certain newspaper office in the Strand, 
where De Quincey found him located at one period. In the notice of 
De Quincey it might have been stated that it was on a doorstep in Soho- 
square that he fainted, and where he was so kindly aided by Ann of 
Oxford-street, and that it was in Sherrard-street he took his last leave of 
her. Then, with regard to Shelley, Poland-street should surely have been 
mentioned as the abode of the ’ Poland-street Exiles’ and Half-moon-street 
and Pimlico; and more should have been made of Chapel-street, as 
associated with Shelley’s unfortunate first wife, to whom Mr. Hutton 
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does not refer at all. Then he should not have written ‘ I¢ is said that 
Leigh Hunt iu the last year of his life resided at Hammersmith.’ It is 
certain. The present writer, when a youth, in the company of the late 
Mr. W. Smith Williams, saw him there frequently, and admired the taste 
whick he managed to communicate to his small rooms, and also the 
graceful garrulousness and suavity of the old man in his long black robe 
and his long white hair. We could cite many more such instances, but 
have no space; they will, most of them, occur to Mr. Hutton when he 
revises his book, which will then be a valuable and welcome repertory. 


The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Library. Being a Classified 
Collection of the Chief Contents of the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ from 1731 to 1868. Edited by Gzorcr Law- 
RENCE Gomme, F.S.A. English Traditional Lore; to 
which is added Customs of Foreign Countries and Peoples. 


Elliot Stock. 


The latest volume of this interesting series, dealing with Folk-lore, 
Traditions and Customs, Rites and Ceremonies of Different Countries, will 
appeal forcibly to an interesting circle of readers. Presenting to us as it 
does the work of a long stretch of time—1731-1868—it shows what pro- 
gress and what changes have taken place in the critical mind during 
that period. These communications very often appear in the shape of 
letters to the well-known ‘Sylvanus Urban,’ in which we have the views 
of two or three correspondents upon one subject. Thus errors and slips 
are noted, and most of the writers have some new point to state. Our 
editor has pointed out, in his introduction, that every contribution to the 
study of tradition and custom is invaluable, as throwing light upon the 
history and development of the human race, for indeed no phase of 
religious belief which has exercised influence among any body of men 
can be overlooked. Folk-lore has passed from the hands of the student, 
the curious, and the antiquary, into the hands’ of the scientist, the 
philologist, and the historian. This volume is divided into four parts, 
which are thus classified :—1. Folk-lore, or Fairy Beliefs; 2. Legends 
and Stories; 8. Dreams, Prophecies, and Ghost Stories; 4. Foreign 
Customs. The Rev. John O’Hanlon’s paper on ‘ Irish Folk-lore of 1865’ is 
interesting, and gives us plenty of details of Irish superstitions. The 
traditional story of Robin Hood is thoroughly discussed. Whether 


Robin was a wholly legendary personage, or a real character round, 


which a mass of tradition had gathered, are questions which are some- 
what difficult to answer in a thoroughly decisive manner. ‘The Dis- 
covery of the Veritable Robin Hood,’ which is recorded in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for 1852, and will be found on page 89 of the present 
volume, seems to be the real and substantial story of the bold outlaw of 
Sherwood Forest. 

We have a long paper on the poetry of Ossian, with specimens of 
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Gaelic or Erse poetry collected in the Highlands by Thos. F. Hill in 
1782, which discusses the question of whether or not these poems were 
the composition of a Gaelic poet or of Macpherson himself. The con- 
clusion finally arrived at is that they are a true, though mutilated, compi- 
lation from Gaelic songs currently and traditionally attributed to Ossian, 
who indeed is credited with most of the traditionary poetry of Ireland 
and Scotland dealing with the Fingalians. 

Amidst a good deal that is of little account, there is also a considerable 
amount of matter that is of interest and value in the last parts. The cos- 
mogony of the Tahitians shows a curious and grotesque resemblance to 
the Mosaic account, and the Lapland tradition is also a curious medley. 
There are accounts of the Esquimaux and North American Indians, and 
of the Fijian and Russian customs. The sketch of funeral customs is 
interesting, and the Tartar ceremonies are a curious subject; the burning 
of Indian widows is a terrible example of the length to which mistaken 
zeal may drive men in atrocity, and lead people to endure it. 


Urbana Scripta. Studies of Five Living Poets; and other 
Essays. By Artuur Gauton. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Galton has studied the poetry of the present with open eye and 
enlightened fancy; and he approaches his themes with careful prepara- 
tion. But, after all, he reveals little ; he is, without knowing it, the slave 
of theories and of terms, and is too apt to apply his limited measuring- 
lines with absolute requirement. He dotes on the critical spirit, the 
spirit of the present, and regards it as the illuminating element; and, 
though he is nice in subsidiary distinctions, he is too subservient to the 
influence of Mr. Matthew Arnold. However much we may agree with 
him as regards the relative positions of Lord Tennyson, Mr. browning, 
Mr. M. Arnold, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. William Morris, as poets of the 
present day, and however much we may sympathize with separate 
criticisms, we find him too academic in spirit and too constrained in style 
for our taste. He is at the very anitipodes of a critic like Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, and raises into importance points which, with that critic, are 
held to be of slight concern. A critic who could absolutely set it down 
that ‘Shelley possessed a deeper insight into other times than any English 
poet had gained before him,’ has assuredly his own way of looking at 
things, whether or not he can regard himself as consistently illustrating 
his own demand set forth in his preface in these words: ‘A writer who 
cannot free himself from prejudices, theories, party views, or personal 
rancours, who cannot look at poetry simply for its literary qualities, will 
never succeed as a critic; nor can readers who have not the same literary 
fairness ever get much good from poetry.’ But certainly he is hardly 
consistent with himself, if Shelley’s distinctive mark was superior insight 
into other ages, in setting it down at p. 79 as his ethereal tone and his 
flexibility of words, which point at something very different. By far 
the best of the essays are those on Mr. Browning and Mr. Swinburne, 
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because in both cases the subjects present something to set the critic’s 
teeth on edge, and thus a savour of censure tempers his otherwise too 
elaborate eulogy. Setting aside the essay on Shakespeare’s ‘ Antonio,’ 
which has some good passages, the other short essays at the end of the 
book, though well written, have hardly body enough to justify reprinting 
any more than the bulk of superior articles in the weekly reviews that 
regularly appear without fail in their due proportion. 


Burnham Beeches. By Francts Greorce Hearn, Editor of 
the New Edition of ‘ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery,’ ‘ Autumnal 
Leaves,’ ‘The Fern World,’ ‘ The Fern Paradise,’ ‘My 
Garden Wild, ‘Sylvan Spring,’ &c. With Portrait, 
Kight full-page Illustrations, and a Map of the Beeches. 
Holiday Edition (being the Sixth), to which is added the 
Facsimile of a Letter from Lord Beaconsfield to the 


Author on Peasant Life, Trees, and . Scenery. 
William Rider and Son. 


We are pleased to see this sixth and cheaper edition of Mr. Heath's 
‘Burnham Beeches;’ it is compact, nicely got up, and well illustrated. 
Few men have done more than Mr. Heath to develop in the minds of the 
people of London the love of nature and the sense of picturesque beauty, 
and to extend it. The man who adds to the lives of the toilers in towns 
a new and innocent pleasure of this kind is, in every respect, a public 
benefactor ; and Mr. Heath’s varied books have all had more or less 
directly this object in view. The engravings of the trees and of the 
landscapes here given are very admirable, and the facsimile 6f Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter is interesting. 


Platform Echoes: or, Leaves from my Note-book of Nearly 
Forty Years. Illustrated by Anecdotes, Incidents, Per- 
sonal Experiences, Facts, and Stories, drawn from the 
Humour and Pathos of Life. By Joun B. Gove, Author 
of ‘ Sunlight and Shadow.’ With Twelve Illustrations. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Gough here places before us, with his own final touches and care- 
ful revision, notes of his lectures, which attracted such crowds of old and 
young. He tells us that mistakes, at once absurd and annoying, were 
made by those who previously reported and published them; and that he 
has come to the conclusion that he has some personal right to their over- 
sight, and also to the time and manner of their appearance—in which 
most reasonable persons will be inclined heartily to agree with him. Mr. 
Gough does not claim to be a great logician or physiologist ; but he is 
certainly a great orator. He combines the power of humorous story- 
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telling with the faculty of dramatic expression, and while never conde- 
scending to the mere mimic, holds all the attractions of the well-graced 
actor. His topic often tempted him to extravagance, but he was never 
either silly or grotesque. His sense of the greatness and the seriousness 
of his subject kept him right. And doubtless he has often succeeded 
where others had failed in producing deep impressions, and wooing men 
and women from the clutch of the tyrant drink. He is a humorist of a 
strong, if not a very refined and elevated type, and knows exactly how to 
balance his effects. He can graze the precise line between laughing and 
erying, and never go too far. Vague recollections of his eloquence many 
years ago, with a perusal of these vigorous and anecdotic pages, enable 
us to realize how it was that Mr. Gough came to produce the effects he 
did. Any one who will read chapter x., whatever may be his sentiments 
and practice as regards strong drink, will agree that this lecture is 
arranged with art, and framed to strike and to convince. The book is the 
product of high motives; it is calculated to do good, and therefore we 
welcome its appearance in the form and aspect the author wishes. The 
engravings are well executed, though to us most of the subjects are 
necessarily unpleasant. 


MINOR POETRY. 


The Father's Tragedy. William Rufus. Loyalty or Love. By 
Micwart Frevp, Author of ‘ Callirrhoé’ and ‘ Fair Rosamund.’ (London : 
George Bell and Sons; Clifton: Baker and Son.) Mr. Michael Field, 
‘in a note, tells us that this is a pseudonym, but begs that it be respected. 
This has for some time been an open secret, but we have no wish 
to tear away the veil. We cannot say that we discover great signs 
of advance in dramatic creation in the present volume, though deftness 
in mere literary finish is in many ways evident. The best of the three 
dramas is, in our idea, the second. The subject was suggested, as the 
author tells us, by a visit to the New Forest, and he adds that much has 
been learned from Mr. Freeman. This latter fact is evident on the face of 
the piece to any careful reader of ordinary culture; and theugh not a few 
liberties have been taken with history, it is faithful to the leading types, 
full of movement, and is, above all, consistent with itself. Some of the 
speeches of William Rufus, Flambard, and Anselm are instinct with 
vigour, and here and there we have a line or two that dwells persistently 
in the memory. Here is an instance from one of Anselm’s speeches : 


‘It is philosophy 
That knocks at heaven’s gate; Faith finds the door 
Wide open.’ 


‘The Father’s Tragedy’ was suggested by a reading of Scott’s ‘ Tales of a 

Grandfather’ in youthful days, and deals with the times of Robert ITI. of 

Scotland. The play, as a‘whole, strikes us as wanting in unity of motive,. 

though some of the speeches—as witness these of Rothsay, and notably 
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that at page 75—are very fine and expressive. The third play deals with | 
the times of Henry the Sixth, Emperor of Germany, and is founded on a 
passage in Dean Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity.’ Some of the situations 
are very affecting and effectively used; and if we cannot say that full 
justice has been done to Constantia, the empress, Veronica and Madeline | 
are very powerfully delineated. 
Loved Beyond Words. By Grorce Bartow, (Remington and Co.) 
Mr. Barlow has here decidedly advanced a step in his poetic develop- i 
i 


ment. In this volume he sings of Love as victor over Art. The underly- 
ing thought of the volume is this. He celebrates his release from a 
general devotion to beauty, under artistic forms which he has heretofore 
followed, to a deep and personal love for one woman, who shall lead 
him through purest earthly ties to loftier heights of achievement. In his 
rhythms and metres we observe greater smoothness—not merely the | 
conventional polish of the mere versifier, but the fruit of ripened and 

| 


broadened experience. He is less youthful and more humane ; his 
passion is mellowed and uplifted ; and here and there great thoughts 
draw into the haven of his conception, and impart dignity. Chief of 
these is the wonder that we rough Teuton men should bow before the is 
mild Jew-prophet of Nazareth—a thought which frequently occurs, and | 
is set forth in the most striking forms, as witness the section headed i 
‘The Stupendous Fact.’ The most perfect of the pieces are, in our idea, 1 
those headed ‘ Art and Love,’ ‘You and I,’ and ‘A Love Song,’ all of 
which are especially informed with true music and the glamour of ima- 
ginative fervour. The Sonnets are finished, and marked by that distinc- i 

tion without which the sonnet is a caput mortuwm. ‘ Beyond’ is perhaps hi 
the most powerful of all— 


‘IT am so old: but thou hast stolen from Spring the power 
Whereby he clothes in robes of leaf and bud and flower 

Each new year without fail. tit 

Not even Death, I think, could meet thee and not tremble— 

Yea, surely he would turn and sorrow and dissemble ; 

At sight of thy flushed cheek his hand would quail.’ ! 


‘Thy Womanhood,’ too, is fine, full of deep thought, and touched by 
the true of passion— 


‘ And dost thou think that I am blind to this— 

That half thine heart I cannot see? | 

That thou shouldst just a little love is bliss: i 
Yet much is hidden—woe is me! 


Thy perfect soul is what I long to win, 
Thy perfect woman heart indeed. il 

Ope thy soul’s gates that love may enter in, | 
To song the entrance-right concede.’ | 
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Paul the Apostle. APoem. By JoserH BevAN Braituwalte. (Seeley 
and Co.) Mr. Braithwaite tells in his prefatory words that this poem origi- 
nated in exceptional circumstances while travelling in the East during 
the autumn of 1883. Hisson’s birthday occurred while they were near 
Tarsus, and it was proposed that each one of the party should celebrate 
it by a piece of peetry. Mr. Braithwaite, yielding to the genus loci, wrote 
a blank verse poem on St. Paul, to which he has since, in his hours of 
leisure, added from time to time, and this volume is the result. Mr. Braith- 
waite is inspired by his theme ; he has read all the more important works 
on St. Paul, and has formed a very clear conception of his character. 
His work is an epic, in manner something after tl:e style of Milton’s 
versification, but in plan and structure all his own. If Mr. Braithwaite 
sometimes falls under the strictures of the neo-classical purists in metre, 
there can be no doubt of his impassioned admiration of his subject, 
and of his power to illustrate its separate phases by many exact and 
touching figures, Paragraphs and lines might be cited from it alike 
felicitous in thought and form. Especially have we been delighted with 
some of the pictures in the section ‘ Paul at Athens.’ Some lines descrip- 
tive of the visit to Philippi deserve quotation : 


* Here now behold them, on a Sabbath morn, 
Paul and his confreres on the river bank— 
Whose stream, once stained with blood in civil strife, 
Now learned in happier times to murmur back 
The voice of prayer and praise, mellifluous, 
From humble worshippers.’ 


But here and there we come upon a halting line, for blank verse more 
than any metre demands the lime labor et mora. Not seldom the undue 
use of the participle leads to lines that are less compact than the thought. 
Here is one example from p. 583— 


‘ Say, was it ’midst the wastes stretching afar 
From Gilead and from Bashan’s mountain plains ?’ 


Which would, for accent, have been improved even thus— 


‘ Say, was it mid the wastes that stretch afar 
From Gilead and from Bashan’s mountain plains ?’ 


We regard the conclusion as happy and effective in many respects. 
Mr. Braithwaite has, on the whole, been successful in a form of verse 
that is proverbially difficult in a class of subject in treating of which 
hundreds wholly fail. So much research has been brought to bear, 
that even as an aid to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles this volume 
will by many be found useful. 


NOVELS. 


Heart’s Delights. By Cyarues Gipson, Author of ‘For Lack of 
Gold,’ ‘The Golden Shaft,’ &e. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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We confess to a slight feeling of disappointment in laying down this 
novel. Mr. Gibbon’s former performances in this line led us to expect 
something different. He has given us many realistic and graphic sketches 
of life in Scotland, bringing it before us vividly, and fully engaging our 
sympathies. Indeed, as a delineator of Scottish life and character, 
we believe that, in some respects, he is the successor of Scott. ‘For 
Lack of Gold’ and ‘ Robin Gray’ exhibited rare power and skill, and 
gave full promise of further development. The present is a story of 
Scottish life, it is true, but this element is placed in the background. 
The old Lady Barbara is a good representative of the old Scottish 
spinster—brusque, and sharp of tongue, yet withal shrewd and kind at 
heart; and is in some points fresh, though often presented before. 
Balwhap, the farmer, and two or three more exhaust the purely Scottish 
types brought before us. The main lines of the story run on this 
wise, Sir George Kerr, a wealthy baronet and merchant, wishes his 
daughter to marry a man named Wardlaw, who lays claim to a disputed 
earldom, and of the rightfulness of whose claim Sir George is convinced. 
She all the time loves and is loved by Kenneth Gordon, who is now poor, 
but who turns out to be the real earl. Sir George, desirous of removing 
Gordon from direct influence upon his daughter, presents him to the post 
of surveyor of some land purchased by his firm in Texas, with power of 
colonizing and turning it into a profitable investment. This is accepted 
by Kenneth; but, while he is out there, an emissary of Wardlaw (who is 
a thorough and typical villain, and fears him as a possible rival both in 
love and wealth) attempts to assassinate him by dynamite, and draws 
large bills upon Sir George’s house in the different cities with the inten- 
tion of ruining Kenneth by presenting him as a swindler and forger. 
Unhappily for both of them their plans miscarry. 

The story is interesting, but somewhat strained, with rather too much 
striving after sensational effect. Milly Kerr is a pleasant heroine, and 
Kenneth a manly young fellow, and both deserve their happiness. 
Wardlaw is quite as black as we fancy he will turn out, but we imagine 
that the infatuation of a keen business man like Sir George could hardly 
have gone to the extreme that it did. 

Camilla’s Girlhood. By Lixpa Vittari, Author of ‘On Tuscan 
Hills and Venetian Waters,’ &e. Two Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Miss 
Villari has written a very readable, if not a powerful, story. Her 
characters, with one exception, are fairly well portrayed, and from the 
outset she interests us in her heroine. But she is slightly mistaken in 
presenting in the earlier part so many improbabilities, the scenes of which 
are in Italy. The heroine’s uncle could hardly have done quite as he is 
represented as doing. The English lifeis far more real than the Italian. The 
Kynastons are excellent in their many and striking contrasts of character, 
and when once we are involved in the love affair between the heroine and 
Geoffrey all goes well. The author has evidently spent a good deal of pains 
on Dr. and Mrs. Kynaston, and their daily life is presented to us with not 
a little realism and force. Some readers would perhaps have rather been 
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spared the introduction of Mazzini and Garibaldi towards the end; but 
it must be acknowledged that the author makes all this serviceable in 
leading up to the grand dénowiment. Altogether we augur well from this 
work for Miss Villari’s success in fiction; but she must hereafter aim 
at more naturalness and less of needless villainy in the outset. 

Love the Reward. By Puiir May. Three Vols. (Remington and Co.) 
This novel is written with considerable force and freshness, and has the 
merit of putting effectively before us some new or little-known phases of 
Russian life. The author desires to make it clear that Nihilism has 
some justifications, and these he finds in the sufferings and wants of 
the Russian peasantry. When Alexander the Second emancipated the 
serfs he did it for reasons of statecraft, in deference to the policy, too, of 
Peter the Great; and this was to defeat the wiles of the aristocrats, who 
hoped only to find power and benefit to themselves in the constitution 
they demanded. The enfranchisement of the serfs was his unexpected 
answer. The story is good as regards plot and incident, and the various 
characters are well delineated. There are two heroines, both presented 
with attractiveness, though at the very antipodes of each other: Vera 
Michalovna, the daughter of Privy Councillor Lertoffski, and Henriette 
de Gramont, a lady who is French at heart, if not French by birth. Both 
ladies have their following. Vera, indeed, has a host of lovers, whom 
she manages adroitly—among them a somewhat striking personage in 
Ivan Ivanovitch, a journalist, who is cleverly presented; and one 
Tschernycheski, a socialist, who has translated Stuart Mill, and interprets 
Adam Smith in a socialist sense. But Vera’s heart is given to one Alex- 
androff, and Alexandroff is not quite gallant in his manner of reciprocation. 
A marriage of convenience is by and by arranged for Vera with a certain 
Prince Pomakin, whom she dislikes and resists, but finally she consents 
to marry him as a means of freeing Alexandroff from imprisonment, if 
not death. The stir of ideas is strongly felt throughout, notwithstand- 
ing which the novel is full of movement. French influence, too, is well 
indicated, and some good points are made in the process; as, for instance, 
when Petrovich tells Henriette de Gramont that he writes his novel in 
French, because Russian is all very well for formal regulations, but has 
no power of expansion. It is not in the least chic. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. By Grorce R. Sms. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Sims constructs an exciting story out of the constituents of London 
rascaldom. The incidents are too complicated and numerous for sum- 
mary or even indication, and the marvellous coincidences somewhat too 
much for probability. Nor do we see what end is to be answered by the 
delineation. For those who love the excitements of criminal life, here is 
an abundant provision. Of the two chief victims, one mingles pity with 
somewhat of amused incredulity at George Heritage; poor Ruth’s doom 
is terrible. 

Self-Doomed. By B. L. Farseon. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) The 
Self-doomed is a worthless apprentice, the son of a former love, for 
whose sake Master Fink has never married. Two love stories are woven 
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into what is chiefly a delineation of character. It is done with great | 


discernment of nature and refinement of feeling, and is full of tender 
touches of human nature. Mr. Farjeon has justified our early judgment. 
He is a story-teller of exquisite touch and skill. 

The Verge of Night: By Percy Grea, Author of ‘Joy: Cousin and 
Bride,’ ‘ Without God,’ &. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) This 
novel will take a very high place for its intellectual grasp, its political 
knowledge, and its power of presenting characters of men and women 
of what, for lack of a better term, we may call the public-minded 
stamp. But it fails in construction, it is burdened with political bias, and 
it is in several respects painful as regards the experiences of its hero— 
Raymond Erne, who, on account of tendencies inherited from his mother 
and developed in an untimely manner by accident and the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, is kept before us through too large a sweep of the novel actually 
trembling on the verge of mental alienation. The motto from Whittier 
is thus only too well fitted to the narrative. The novel is a kind of con- 
tinuation of ‘Joy: Cousin and Bride.’ Joy,as our readers will remember, 
became Lady Glynne; and she and her husband adopt a certain Margaret 


- (Meta or Pearl) Mordaunt, who is penniless; but she is wooed by Ray- 


mond Erne, who has a turn for science as well as for politics; and, that he 
may make her his wife, undergoes a great sacrifice. She, on her part, does 
the same, and will not consent to leave her friends to become the heir of 
a rich old uncle, an Australian, who has unexpectedly turned up, and asks 
her, for his sake, to make a home with him. Just when the prospects of 
these two lovers seem at the darkest the old uncle of Meta dies, and leaves 
her all his fortune. This clears the way for the pair. Raymond enters 
Parliament, and is soon in office as a kind of assistant Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, only to find himself exposed to two sets of enemies—the Irish 
Trreconcilables (with whom Mr. Carey, a cousin of his wife, is mixed up), 


‘and of his father, Sir Horace Erne, a retired Colonial Governor, of a low 


type of character, who, because Raymond under certain settlements enjoys 
all his mother’s fortune, now plots to get Raymond entrapped into a lunatic 
asylum, that he may lay hands on the money. In the process poor Meta 
is most innocently involved, and suffers severely for a time on account of 
others’ crimes. The result of all is that Raymond Erne very nearly falls 
into their clutches, and is saved only by the knowledge and decision of a 
friend. Mr. Greg, we fear, has attempted too strenuously to make political 
party capital, to find his story quite as successful as the former one ; but 
he writes with force, with insight, and now and then with pathos and 
graceful sentiment. Fiction, however, is a coy mistress, and declines to 
be made to take sides in such quarrels. And we think that Sir Horace 
Erne is painted too much as a fiend. Mr. Lestrange, the Editor, and 
Lord Penrith are good, and, as well as some of the other personages, have 
traits very evidently drawn from living characters. 

Lindenblumen and Other Stories. By RowLanD Grey. (Kegan Paul 
and Co.) Five sketches rather than stories, the style of which is graceful 
and cultured. A minimum of incident serves as a medium for characters 
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lightly sketched. The stories do not lend themselves to the summaries of 
the critic, and scarcely to the possibilities of his criticism. They are very 
pleasant reading, as the portfolio sketches of a traveller are pleasant to 
look over; and the outlines of character are well conceived, as in Madame 
Rebelle, the French hostess. 

A Lost Son; and, The Glover's Daughter. By Mary Linsk111, Author 
of ‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea,’ &c. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
Miss Linskill here shows, on a narrower canvas, many of the qualities 
noticeable in her latest three-volume novel. The inmates of the little 
house over the jeweller’s shop in Lyme St. Mary’s are put very effectively 
before us, and the more subtle relationships are gradually brought out, 
which by and by dominate the whole. The hero, Julian Serlcote, is hardly 
a hero at all; but he is interesting through the effect of his presence or 
absence on the other characters. Martin Brooke, who denies himself so 
much for friendship’s sake, and who is so faithful in his love, is well pre- 
sented ; and Agnes, who is also very faithful in her love, is most delicately 
portrayed—the lines of her character, faintly indicated at first, becom- 
ing clearer and stronger to us with every fresh touch. The old man’s 
stern self-control and grim reserve, under which he is pledged to himself 
to let the prodigal remain unpardoned, are treated at once with strength 
and tenderness; and no less so the manner in which at last he breaks 
down and receives back the wanderer, weak and helpless. The con- 
struction of the tale is less marked than the grip of the characters, and 
the power of making them, as it were, confess to us. There is a kind of 
fascination which the rough and homely materials hardly justify, due 
wholly to the atmosphere with which the author surrounds them. ‘The 
Glover’s Daughter,’ too, is powerful, and in parts tragic. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Maruja. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and Windus.) A story of Spanish 
settlers in Mexico, told as only Bret Harte can tell such stories, with a 
large knowledge of local scenery and habits, but without any of the 
author’s characteristic humour. Maruja is the daughter and heiress of 
the house—a fascinating elder sister with whom all the men fall in love. 
She is somewhat heartless withal, and treats Captain Carroll somewhat 
seurvily. Her sudden passion for the unsuspected heir of Dr. West’s 
portion of the estate is not very natural or creditable, but her character 
is cleverly drawn. Pereo, the house steward, is also a unique conception. 
The local colouring gives its chief interest to the story——The Boy in 
the Bush. A Tale of Australian Life. By the late Ricnarp Rows. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) A well-written story of the Bush in times 
that seem now long since. All kinds of adventures, with graphic descrip- 
tions, make up an admirable picture of Australian life, from the convict 
days to the gold discoveries at Jim Crow Creek. A capital book for boys. 
—In Peril and Privation. By James Payy. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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Seventeen stories of famous shipwrecks, from the ‘ Wreck of the Gros- 
venor’ and ‘ The Loss of the Royal George’ to the famine on board the 
Le Jacques. Mr. Payn does not pile on the agony, but his simple, 
well-written narratives make us ‘sup on horrors.’ The romantic 
tragedies of the sea are well told, and boys will eagerly read them.—— 
The new volumes of Messrs. Cassell’s Red Library are Bulwer Lytton’s 
Rienzi, Scott’s Talisman, and Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. Even 
in these days of popular literature they are marvels of cheapness.—— 
Obiter Dicta. Popular Edition. (Elliot Stock.) Few books of the kind 
have been received with such favour, or have so rapidly passed through 
numerous editions, as this little volume of essays. Their thoughtfulness, 
freshness, penetration, and eloquence, have given their author a high 
place among the writers of current literature. We may fairly regard 
them as the promise of greater things. ——‘ They Might have Been 
Together Till the Last.” An Essay on Marriage and the Position of 
Women in England. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The writer assumes 
a much larger measure of practical failure in the marriage relation than 
would perhaps be generally admitted, and somewhat elaborately adduces 
the proof,—from the nature of things, from the admissions of experiences, 
from literature, kc. He thinks that the assumption of oneness in man 
and wife is exaggerated and false, and that instead of seeking the subjuga- 
tion of individual will, married people would do better to seek the har- 
mony of different wills. Man and wife are not one, but two. He thinks 
that failure often results from lack of fitting womanly occupation, and 
from an over-exclusiveness of intercourse; and recommends diversified 
society, and even occasional separations. A man and wife may be too 
much together. He thinks that in some cases even separate dwellings 
might be desirable, and especially he contends for what he calls ‘the 
emancipation of women,’ and that they should take a larger and more 
prominent part in the affairs of social life. A good deal that is sensible 
is here mixed up with some things that are doubtful. The Wander- 
ings of Ulysses. A Sequel to the ‘Trojan War.’ By Professor C. Witt. 
Translated from the German by Frances YouneHusBanD. (Longmans, 
Green and Co.) Readers of ‘The Myths of Hellas’ and ‘The Trojan 
War’ will welcome this volume, which completes the series. The 
Odyssey will, perhaps, by those unable to read it in Greek, be better 
understood through a prose than through a rhythmical rendering. As 
simple stories these chapters have a great charm, and they convey 
a desirable knowledge of mythical ideas. The incidents are skilfully 
rendered. It is a book in which boys will delight. The ‘Story of Troy 
Divine,’ indeed, is a perennial theme.——The Ministry of Flowers. 
Being some Thoughts respecting Life suggested by the Book of Nature. 
By the Rev. Hitperic Frrenp, F.L.S. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
This is an interesting little book, more, we venture to think, because of 
its botanical information concerning flowers and trees than because 
of the moralizings connected with them, which are somewhat forced and 
scant. Analogies, however, are often suggested that are fruitful. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 
Translated from the Pali. By T. W. Ruys Davips and 
Hermann Oxpenserc. Part II. Kullavagga, IV.- 
XII. Vol. XXII. Gaina Sétras. Translated from the 
Prakrit by Hermann Jacoprt. Part I. The Akérdnga 
Stitra, the Kalpa Sitra. Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 
Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dind-i Maindg-i 
Khirad, Sikand, Gurndnik Vigér, Sad Dar. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. _ 

We can do little more than keep our readers informed concerning the 
fresh volumes of this remarkable series of works. Messrs. Rhys Davids 
and Oldenberg have completed the third part of the Vinaya Texts. For 
the information of the unlearned we may say that these texts are part of 
the sacred literature of the Buddhists, and contain regulations for the 
outward life of these monkish societies. In the first of these three 
volumes a careful historical account of this rubrical literature was given, 
tracing it from its first forms through the modifications which it under- 
went in consequence of gradual changes in the actual life and circumstance 
of the Buddhist monks themselves. The rules and ceremonies of the 
order adapted themselves to its changed life. The various editions of the 
ritual, so to speak, gave evidence of the modifying power of circumstance. 
Of these rubrics, in their latest form, these volumes are translations. It 
is melancholy reading, but scarcely more so than the ritual of Christian 
monasticism. A good index of subjects enables easy reference. 

The Gaina Sitras, translated from the Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi, 
are the sacred books of a Brahminical sect so called, the prophet of which 
was Mahivera, the son of a petty king or chief. Mahavéra and Buddha 
were contemporaries and rivals as religious prophets ; so that Buddhism 
and Gainism, according to Jacobi, are independent and contemporaneous 
developments out of Brahmanism, originating about 500 s.c. The sacred 
books of the Gainas are here translated, and their origin discussed. Herr 
Jacobi fixes the date of the oldest 800 B.c., two centuries after the origin 
of the sect. The existing books date only from a redaction about the 
fifth century of our era; that is, from the council of Valabhi under the 
presidency of Dervaaddhi, a.p. 454, a thousand years after the origin of 
the sect; before which the Gaina teachers made but little use of MSS., 
although such existed. Herr Jacobi discusses the question of origin and 
date with much minuteness and ingeniousness. We can of course simply 
indicate his conclusions. He regards the Akaranga Sitra here translated 
as the oldest, and as dating about 800 8.c. It treats of conduct, or the 
progress of the faithful towards perfection. The Kalpa Sitra, which is also 
here translated, consists of lives of the Gaina saints, used for liturgical 
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purposes ; about which he says that it has been held in high esteem by 


the Gainas for more than a thousand years. 

The third volume of Pahlavi Texts, translated by Mr. West, contains a 
notable treatise on the spirit of wisdom—probably the work of a layman, 
a Mazda worshipper, and about eight centuries old; also a controversial 
work demonstrating the truth of the Mazda-worshipping religion, probably 
dating from the ninth century, interesting from its controversial references 
to Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Manicheanism. The 
third work, the Sad Dar, is a treatise on the Zoroastrian religion, probably 
dating from the fifteenth century. : 

The chief interest of the translations lies in their illustrations of the 
phases and developments of religious thought, and in their contrasts 
with the religious thought and life of Christianity, which scarcely needs 
other vindication. 


The Apostolic Fathers. Part II. St. Ignatius—St. Polycarp. 
Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By J. B. Lieutroot, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham. Two Vols. Macmillan and 
Co. 


These portly and important volumes have reached us too late for any 
but the most cursory notice. Indeed, under any circumstances, they are 
so full of manifold and minute learning that only the most general cha- 
racterization would be possible in a short notice. Thus, dealing first with 
Ignatius and his Epistles, every historical and local circumstance that 
has the slightest bearing upon the great preacher and martyr is minutely 
analyzed. The character, for example, of Trajan and his persecutions; 
the relation of Jews to Christians, and of both to Roman law. Then 
every fragment of evidence concerning Ignatius himself — his possible 
relation to one of the three great apostles, Peter, Paul, and John—is 
examined. The almost utter darkness that enwraps his early history 
is contrasted with the flood of light thrown by his letters, written on his 
way to certain martyrdom from Antioch to Rome. An account of the 
MSS. of the famous Epistles follows, with a full discussion on the spurious 
and interpolated epistles. The critical labours and genius of Ussher— 
to whose great critical genius the credit of determining the genuine 
Ignatian literature really belongs—Voss, and others are estimated ; and 
the influence upon the question of the controversy about Episcopacy 


‘sustained by the alleged authority of Ignatius, in which Hall, Jeremy 


Taylor, and Milton took part, is judged with admirable candour. By the 
publication of the Latin edition of Ussher and the Greek edition of Voss, 
the spuriousness of the Long Recension, quotations from which had been 
relied upon as authoritative, was conclusively established. 

Many wil] remember the excitement, in 1845, caused by Canon Cureton’s 
publication of the Syriac version of three Epistles of Ignatius to Polycarp, 
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the Ephesians, and the Romans, from a version discovered in the 
British Museum. The question of their genuineness occasioned a fierce 
controversy, Cureton and Wordsworth and Chevalier Bunsen being among 
the chief disputants. Although agreeing at first with the contention 
of Cureton that the Syriac version of the three Epistles was genuine, Dr. 
Lightfoot has gradually come round to the opposite view, and now main- 
tains with vast learning, minute evidence, and ingenious argument that 
the Syriac version is a later abbreviation or mutilation of the seven 
genuine Epistles. We cannot, of course, enter upon any discussion of 
the evidence which appears to justify Bishop Lightfoot’s conclusion. The 
immense importance of the Ignatian Epistles will be seen when it is 
remembered that he became Bishop of Antioch about a.p. 69, and was 
martyred a.D. 107. Whatever, therefore, he says about theological belief, 
religious practice, and ecclesiastical or ritual order, is testimony of the 
greatest weight; and the tendency of later and polemical times to put 
sentiments into the mouths of primitive witnesses, makes the discrimina- 
ticn of what is genuine from what is false much more important than a 
mere literary matter. 

A more competent and candid authority than Bishop Lightfoot can 
scarcely be imagined. With consummate scholarship, great critical 
acumen, and most scrupulous fairness, he combines the loving interest 
and labour of a lifetime. He gives us here the matured results of the 
large study of many years. Some of the arguments adduced may not be 
conclusive, but they serve ‘to thicken proofs that dé demonstrate thinly,’ 
and we feel constrained generally to accept the Bishop’s conclusions. It 
is difficult to believe that after this ample discussion there is much more 
to be said—unless, indeed, fresh MS, evidence should be discovered. 

Polycarp excites somewhat less interest, notwithstanding his personal 
relations to the Apostle John—having, as his own disciple Ireneus tells 
us, ‘ not only been taught by apostles, and lived in familiar intercourse 
with many that had seen Christ, but also having received his appointment 
in Asia from apostles as bishop in the church at Smyrna.’ Polycarp was 
thirty years old when the Apostle John died, and Dr. Lightfoot thinks 
was probably raised to the episcopate by Bucolus, his predecessor at 
Smyrna, and not by St. John. The interest in Polycarp that is, is quietly 

religious, not fiercely polemical; for only the Epistle to the Philippians, 
written forty years before his death, remains to us of his writings. It is 
difficult, however, in the intensely interesting summary of the records and 
traditions of his life which Bishop Lightfoot has given us, to discriminate 
fact from legend. 

The author has done all that can be done. These volumes contain a com- 
plete corpus and analysis of each apostolic father’s history and writings. 
The originals are given with an English translation, minute annotations, 
and ample dissertations presenting every conceivable aspect of the numer- 
ous questions raised. Nothing has been too remote for the author's re- 
search or too minute for his care. The volumes are a great boon to 
theological, ecclesiastical, and historical scholarship. 
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The Talmud of Jerusalem. Translated for the First Time by 
Dr. Moses Scawas. Vol. I. Berakhoth. Williams and 


Norgate. 


Many will remember the extraordinary interest excited by the article 
of the late Professor Deutsch on the Talmud, since republished in his 
collected Essays. Few persons really know the contents of the Talmud, 
or even what it is. It is so vast in bulk, and so obscure linguistically, that 
it has never yet, as a whole, been translated. The Mishna or text, 
which is but a small portion of it, was translated into Latin in 1698, 
by Surenhusius (six volumes, Amsterdam); and into German in 1760, 
by J. J. Rabe (six volumes); and by Jost in 1833 |(three volumes, 
Berlin). But the Gemara, which is the Talmud proper—being an expo- 
sition of Jewish doctrine, and by far the most voluminous—has never 
been translated. The Talmud as a whole is a complete digest of Jewish 
traditions. It consists of six chief divisions, and is preceded by the 
Berakhoth—a treatise on ‘ Blessings.’ This introductory treatise is now 
before us, translated into English, the first instalment of an entire English 
translation of this huge continent of Jewish Rabbinical lore. The Talmud 
probably dates from the second century. The Gemara, or supplement, 
consists of the judgments of different rabbis on the Mishna, or second law. 
It contains much that is curious ; but the barrenness, puerility, and unre- 
ligiousness of its casuistical ritual, will probably astound even those well 
acquainted with the formality and degeneracy of Judaism. Like the 
translations of the Sacred Books of the East, this translation of the 
Talmud—which we heartily weleome—will be its own sufficient antidote. 


Studia Biblica: Essays in Biblical Archeology and Criticism, 
and Kindred Subjects. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


In 1883 Prof. 8. R. Driver was appointed at Oxford Regius Professor of 
Hebrew; Prof. Sanday, Ireland Professor of Exegesis; and Prof., now 
Bishop, Wordsworth, Oriel Professor of Interpretation. They instituted a 
society, meeting on four Monday evenings in every term, for reading and 
discussing, with students and others, papers on Biblical Archeology and 
Criticism—the firstfruits of which are here collectedin a volume. Here are 
eleven papers, contributed by eight scholars, exhibiting the latest results 
of the highest biblical scholarship, especially in Germany, in scholarly 
forms for the uses of scholars. Thus Prof. Driver discusses, etymologically 
and historically, the origin and meaning of the Tetragrammaton, or Divine 
name declared to Moses (Exod. iii. 14). Was it here an original name; or 
was it a Gentile name to which a new and distinctive significance 
was given? Prof. Driver, after reviewing the opinions of Schrader, 
Delitzsch, Robertson Smith and others, maintains the latter. Dr. 
Woods, tutor of St. John’s, compares the Masoretic Text of the 
Books of Samuel with the Septuagint translation, and draws ingenious 
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inferences from the divergences and ignorances of the translators. Mr. 
Neubauer, of Exeter College, discusses the dialects spoken in Palestine in 
the time of Christ, and, differing from Dr. Roberts and others, thinks 
that Greek was only exceptionally known and used. He also examines 
some newly discovered Temanite and Nabatean inscriptions. Mr. 
Edersheim, of Christ Church, criticises Wetzel’s New Theory of the Origin 
and Composition of the Synoptic Gospels; Prof. Sanday the Commentary 
on the Gospels attributed to Theophilus of Antioch, also the Text of the 

; Codex Rossanensis, and, with Prof. Wordsworth, the Corbey, or Old Latin 
Text of St. James, the latter contending, somewhat venturesomely, we 
think, that it is derived from an Aramaic original through a Greek 
translation; Mr. G. H. Gwilliam, of Hertford College, a Syriac Biblical. 
MS. of the Fifth Century; Mr. Randall, of St. John’s, the Date of Poly- 
carp’s Martyrdom, which he assigns to a.p. 155. His paper may be read 
with advantage, together with the much fuller treatment of Bishop Light- 
foot. To scholars the volume will be of very great interest; the discussions, 
being conducted on the high level of the writers’ own acquirements, are 
of little use to others. 


Hi | The Light of Asia and the Light of the World. A Com- 
ie parison of the Legend, the Doctrines, and the Ethics of 
i the Buddha, with the Story, the Doctrine, and the 
ie Ethics of the Christ. By J. H. Ketnoae, D.D. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
The truth and strength of the Christian revelation are in nothing more 
a strikingly exemplified than in the manifold devices to discredit it of those 
|e antagonistic to it. That there should be such Christ Himself anticipated, 
| and it cannot be thought strange when the attitude and temper of science 
i towards the supernatural, and those of sinful hearts towards perfect and 
Hy | uncompromising holy requirements, are remembered. The remarkable 
| thing is that these weapons of assault so uniformly and so rapidly shatter 
Bie i in the hands of those who assay them. In nothing is Christianity more 
i \ signal than in the immaculate way in which it has sustained every 
Th historical, scientific, philosophical, and religious test that has been 
applied to it. Our conceptions of it have grown larger and truer, but 
ahi) | itself have never been discredited. Just now attempts are made to bring 
| a Christianity, in respect of claim and quality, down to the level of other 
i 


ethnic religions. The chief plausibility of the endeavour has lain 
hitherto in our own comparative ignorance of what these religions really 
are. Thanks to the growing interest of scholars in the religious develop- 
ments of the world, and specially to the translations of the ‘Sacred Books 
of the East,’ under Mr. Max Miiller’s editorship, the ignorance is rapidly 
disappearing, and the striking disparity of evidential claim, and moral and 

H religious quality is really all that is needful for the formation of a moral 
| : . judgment and for the vindication of Christianity. The simple reading of 

| the translations of Mr. Max Miiller’s series produces the same conviction 
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that the Apocryphal New Testament, in comparison with the Canonical 
Scriptures, produces. 

Dr. Kellogg was for eleven years missionary in India. He is 
professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, member 
of the American Oriental Society, and author of a Hindu Grammar. 
He is, therefore, as this book abundantly shows, well qualified for 
the detailed contrast between Christianity and Buddhism which 
he here presents to us. Not only is he well acquainted with what 


Oriental, Continental, and English scholars have written, but he has- 


a manifest familiarity with Buddhism in its chief actual embodi- 
ments. Beginning with a comparison of historical evidence, not only 
do we find no contemporary historical testimony to the doings and 
character of Buddha, but it cannot be determined: within a couple of 
centuries even when he lived. Some twenty different dates between 2420 


B.C. to 868 B.c. have been assigned for his death. The contrast between . 


the legend of Buddha and the biography of Jesus Christ is therefore 
obvious. Scarcely anything affirmed concerning the former can be 
verified, while the testimony concerning Christ is direct and manifold. 
Dr. Kellogg then contrasts the character of the legendary Buddha and 
his acts with those of the historic Christ, and proves that so far from 
there being in the records of the latter any plagiarism from the former, 
there is beneath accidental resemblances—as, for instance, the incarna- 
tion and temptation of each—a radical difference of conception and 
moral influence: and further, that if the one system has borrowed 
from the other, the late date of even the earliest Buddhist record 
makes it possible and probable that the Buddhist legends have re- 
ceived elements from Christianity; the earlier Buddhist legends being 
the briefer and the simpler, the latter more ample and enriched with 
marvels, and the agreements with the Gospels being chiefly in the later 
versions. Dr. Kellogg, indeed, maintains that ‘the contrast between 
Christianity and all other religions reaches in Buddhism its most extreme 
expression.’ And Mr. Rhys Davids, in his ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ affirms 
that the sacred scriptures of the Buddhists are ‘fundamentally op- 
posed to those set forth in the New Testament.’ Professor Max Miiller 
thinks that the Buddha died 477 B.c.; but there is in the oldest Buddhist 
writings no account of the life of Buddha, and Professor Max Miiller 
thinks that the text of the Dhammapada was settled only in the century 
preceding Christ’s birth, before which the Buddhist scriptures had been 
only orally transmitted. Many of the Buddhist writings are as late as 
the fourth and fifth Christian centuries, that is a thousand years after the 
alleged death of the Buddha. The Buddhist historian Mahdname 
(459-457 a.p.) states that the Buddhist scriptures were first committed 
to writing 86-76 B.c., and Professor Max Miiller accepts this statement. 
Certainly not a single Buddhist MS. in existence is more than a thousand 
years old: it is almost impossible to find one more than five hundred years 
old. So much for the historical value of the received doctrine of the 
Buddha. 
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Dr. Kellogg, in the latter part of his book, draws out in great detail the 
contrasts between the atheistic doctrines and the selfish ethics of Buddha, 
and the theistic doctrines and lofty holiness of Christianity. Altogether 
his work will be useful as putting these facts and contrasts before general 
readers in a compendious form, and in dissipating the popular and 
| ignorant conception that Christianity is not after all so great an advance 
| upon Buddhism. 


Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. Risicrr, Ordinary 

Professor of Evangelical Theology at the University of 
Breslau. Translated, with Additions to the History and 
i Literature, by the Rev. Jonn Macpuerson, M.A., Find- 
i horn. Vol. Il. T. and T. Clark. 


Hi Messrs. Clark have certainly done a service in adding Riibiger’s Ency- 
ig) clop#dia to their ‘ Foreign Theological Library.’ Of this second volume, 
| iit | which completes the work, we have only to repeat with emphasis what 
ayy in| was said in these pages of the former volume when it appeared. Riibiger'’s 
| plan is admirable in giving prominence to the material rather than to the 
| formal method, The manner in which the various introductions to the 
sections are written is excellent, presenting a bird’s-eye view of the sub- 
ject, and few will deny to him the credit of thoroughness in his almost 

exhaustive chapters on Hebrew Archeology and Literature. On Her- 
Ma _ meneutics, too, he is as precise and careful; and much may be gleaned of 
Te value from the passages which trace out the effect of Scholasticism in the 
iy Middle Ages upon theology, and indirectly in many phases upon later 
ae philosophy. Riibiger never overlooks the importance of this relation ; and 
a | indeed the whole division on Historical Theology well deserves and will 
well reward study. The translator's skill is seen in many happily turned 
iM | phrases, no less than in many added touches and sentences; and the lists 
ti iH | of the leading books under the various headings no doubt owe much to 
him for their completeness, more especially in the matter of the more 
recent English publications on the subject. 


my The Oldest Church Manual, called the Teaching of the Twelve 
i Apostles. The Didaché and Kindred Documents in the 
| Original, with Translations and Discussions of Post- 
| i Apostolic Teaching, Baptism, Worship, and Discipline, 
aie and with Illustrations and Facsimiles of the Jerusalem 
Manuscript. By Scaarr, D.D., LL.D. Edin-’ 
i| burgh : T. and T. Clark. 

With characteristic enthusiasm and learning, patience and comprehen- 
| i siveness, Dr. Schaff has made a study of the teaching of the Apostles, and 
if ii! presents it to us in a complete literary, ecclesiastical, and theological 
| i setting ; scarcely anything relating to it is omitted. Dr. Schaff tells us, 
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that during his visit to Europe last year he made a complete collection of 
the Didaché literature ; and it is not too much to say that, as the result, 
this is by far the most complete apparatus criticus for the study of that 
interesting and important document. 

Dr. Schaff begins with an account of the Jerusalem monastery in Con- 
stantinople, in which, after being overlooked in formal examinations of 
the library—by Bethman in 1845, by Guigniant in 1856, and by Mr. Coxe, 
librarian of the Bodleian, in 1858—this important document was discovered 
by Philotheos Bryennios in 1878, but not recognized in its importance by 
him for five or six years afterwards. He published the Greek text in 1883, 
and it has produced a sensation equal to that of Tischendorf’s discovery of 
the Codex Sinaiticus. Dr. Schaff then fully describes the MS., and analyzes 
its contents, discussing fully its teachings in their relation to the Canonical 
Scriptures, to Christian theology, and to the history of Christian institu- 
tions. Thus its reference to Baptism elicits from Dr. Schaff a conspectus 
of the entire history of baptismal practice and ritual down to modern 
times. Dr. Schaff brings his large reading and extensive acquaintance 
with Church history to bear upon every point. The importance of the 
Didaché is especially shown as throwing light upon the comparatively un- 
known period of transition between the years 70 A.D. and a.p. 120. Dr. 
Schaff is disposed to agree with those who assign it to the last decade of 
the first century. He gives us a critical analysis of its style and vocabu- 
lary ; lists of words not found in the New Testament, which occur for the 
first time in the Didaché, &c. He examines the evidence for its genuine- 
ness; discusses the place of its origin and its probable authorship; gives 
a full account of the literature that has been produced by it—English, 
American, French, and German; prints the document in Greek and 
English in parallel columns, with copious annotations original and 
selected, followed by a similar presentation, in Greek and English, of 
several early Church documents—viz., the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Apostolical Church Order, and the Seventh 
Book of the Apostolical Constitution. The volume also contains several 
facsimiles of great interest. Even with full allowance for the facility of 
Dr. Schaff’s practised scholarship, his labour must have been very great 
Above most men he has a genius for taking pains—hence this completest 
of all accounts of the interesting document of which we have already 
given our readers an account. 


The Faith of the Unlearned. Authority Apart from the 
Sanction of Reason an Insufficient Basis for it. By ‘ One 
UnuearneD.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

This is an attempt to discuss, in a compendious way and by a direct 
appeal to the reason and moral sense, some of the great questions which 
now, as indeed ever, exercise the religious intelligence. The questions 
discussed are Faith and Reason, the Being of God, Divine Government, 
the Existence of Evil, Future Life, Biblical Revelation, and Vicarious 
Atonement. The title of the work is scarcely justified by its character; 
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it appeals to the ‘unlearned’ only in respect of technical learning. It 
demands intellectual and moral faculty of a high order, not only trained 
but instructed, to appreciate and follow the author’s reasoning. His style 
is somewhat severe, and his arguments are somewhat abstruse. The con- 
clusions of the writer are substantially those that the term ‘ orthodox’ 
indicates. He is, however, fearless in his inquiries and reasonings, and 
tries to look at every question and argument in the light of the highest 
reason. At the same time he is frequently compelled to accept, simply on 
authoritative declaration, inscrutable mysteries of the Divine nature and 
action ; the function of reason in such cases being to test the value of 
the testimony. Sometimes we are a little startled at the author’s admis- 
sions and theories—as, for instance, when, in his exposition of the problem 
of moral evil, he supposes a self-limitation of God’s prescience as to the 
unformed purposes and processes of free moral agents; surely a natural 
impossibility. We cannot, however, discuss any of the points raised in 
the work. We can, however, commend it as alike reverent and fearless 
in its thinkings, and full of suggestiveness for those capable of exercising 
upon it a discriminating judgment. 


Beliefs and Opinions of a Unitarian. By the Rey. S. 
Fietcuer British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 


A series of papers contributed to Unitarian periodicals—brief, and 
affrmatory of Unitarian opinions. Few things seem more difficult than 
to do justice to those from whom we differ. Mr. Williams, for the most 
part, presents orthodox beliefs in ancient forms, which few thinking men 
now hold. Orthodox thinkers, for instance, have a hundred times over 
demonstrated many of the characteristics of the Bible as a collection of 
writings which Mr, Williams propounds as distinctive Unitarian positions. 
Surely it is possible to recognize necessary growth, enlargement, and modi- 
fication of thought in every school— Unitarian as well as Orthodox; and to 
give discussion any value, a writer should make himself acquainted with 
the conclusions reached generally by leaders of thought. To deal, as Mr. 
Williams often does, with antiquated: thought is neither profitable nor 
fair; nor is a simple ipse dixit of faith argument. Of course there axe 
points of vital and perennial importance in which Orthodox and Unitarian 
beliefs are antagonistic; but Mr. Williams deals far too largely with 
truisms, or with positions that are not disputed. We refrain from the 
rejoinders which many of the papers—especially the last, on ‘What 
Unitarianism has done for the People’—provoke. 


By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. Vol. VI. Egypt and Syria: 

their Physical Features in Relation to Bible History. 

By Sir J. Witi1am Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D. Religious 
Tract Society. 

This is one of the most interesting of the series to which it belongs. It 
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is the result of personal observation, and the work of a practised geo- 
logical observer. It discusses some twenty or thirty matters of great 
interest, relating to Israel in Egypt, the Exodus, the physical character- 
istics of Palestine, especially of Jerusalem, the true site of Golgotha, the 
Jordan Valley, and the Dead Sea, &. Concerning the Exodus, Professor 
Dawson, rejecting the theory of M. Brugsch and accepting the identifica- 
tions of Pithom by M. Naville, concludes that a chief part of the land 
of Goshen was the Wady Tumilat, through which the Sweet Water 
Canal now runs, and that, marching from Rameses at its western end to 
Etham at its eastern end, the people turned south, having Lake Timsah 
and the Bitter Lake on the east, and came to Pihahiroth, where they 
crossed the southern part of Yam Suph or the Bitter Lake. Professor 
Dawson identifies the Golgotha of the Crucifixion with the well-known 
hill on the north of Jerusalem, a little distance from the Damascus Gate. 
The questions raised in this little volume are discussed in the light of the 


most advanced knowledge and of large scientific faculty, and at the same’ 


with great religious reverence. 


Emmanuel; an Original and Exhaustive Commentary on 
Creation and Providence alike. Bya Layman. Edited by 
Henry Wauter Tuomson, Esq. James Nisbet and Co. 


Although we cannot admit that as a commentary on ‘ Creation and 
Providence’ this work is exhaustive, we are quite willing to concede its 
claims to originality. Probably no mind besides that of the author ever 
conceived its main idea, nor, we may add, is any other mind in the future 
likely to entertain such an idea. Taking the period of our Lord’s life 
from the Annunciation to the Ascension as 34 years, the ‘ Octogenarian 
Layman’ shows how a large number of dates in Biblical and Christian 
history are separated from one another by fractions or multiples of this 
number of years; e.g., the period from 666 a.p., when the Latin tongue 
authoritatively supplanted vernacular dialects, till 1296 a.p., when the 
grand era of Papal persecutions was inaugurated, is equal to 18} times 
34; 24 times 34 years brings us to the condemnation of Wycliffe’s doctrines 
and so on. In an appendix the numbers in the divisions on the Affirmation 
Bill are shown to be fractions or multiples of the same sacred number, 
34. Itis strange that our author does not see that he has but to shake 
his kaleidoscope of dates to bring out another pattern bearing equally 
remarkable relations to some other combination of cyphers, since all that 
he wants is to have any fraction or any multiple of his unit of measure- 
ment, agreeing with the period between each selected event, and any 
other event arbitrarily chosen. 


The Greater Origins and Issues of Life and Death. By James 
Joun GartH James Speirs. 


We shrink from all criticism of Swedenborgian theories. They are too 
elusive for critical grasp; we cannot reason with sentiment. We confess 
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ourselves therefore unable, after more than one honest attempt, to give 
any satisfactory account of Dr. Wilkinson’s book. It is a series of papers, 
chiefly from a medical point of view, meditative and dogmatic rather than 
expository or argumentative, on things in general—scientific, social, re- 
ligious, and political. Disease is spiritual in its origin. Physiology is the 
‘most spiritual of the sciences ;’ ‘materialism fills it with the venom of 
scientism.’ The New Testament is ‘the gospel of cure.’ Preventive medi- 
cines are of the devil, ‘the most destructive form of the healing art.’ 
Compulsory vaccination is ‘the crown of medical empoisonment, the adder 
twisted into a fatal turban.’ And yet there is a kind of inspiration in the 
author’s declamation; his insight is often keen, and his drastic remedies 
full of common sense—as, for instance, in the suggestive chapters on 
hospitals and education—only he always demands in the reader medita- 
tive thought. The opposite of error is not always truth. So that, both in 
his spiritual and his material cogitations, we go with him a certain way 
—sometimes a long way—but then are pulled up by exaggeration or ex- 
travagance. There is no qualification. A clever epigram or a caustic 
epithet does not necessarily impale an idea. The volume, however, is 
both interesting and instructive, and, as with so many others that come 
before us for judgment, will be useful for those who can use it wisely. 


The Geology of Genesis. An Inquiry into the Credentials of 
the Mosaic Record of the Creation. By E. Couprrrs 


Rosinson. Elliot Stock. 


This is an admirably written, popular little book, demonstrating not 
that the record of Moses is a scientific account of the geology of the 
physical world, but that, intended for religious and popular information, 
it is wonderfully in accord with the most advanced conclusions of science. 
While there is nothing contradictory to the conclusions of science, the 
phraseology employed could scarcely have avoided such contradictions 
if the writer had not been supernaturally inspired. Mr. Robinson, who 
is a Fellow of the Edinburgh Geological Society, does not shrink from 
avowing himself a believer in evolution, and thinks that there were men— 
animal men, as he calls them—peopling the earth before Adam ; and while 
not denying the possibility of a new and distinct creation, inclines to the 
belief that Adam, made in the image of God, a moral and spiritual being, 
was really the development and crown of pre-existing humanity. He 
accepts Dr. Adam Clarke’s theory of the sin of Eve, which he thinks was a 
sin with one of the race of animal humanity. This theory he maintains 
to be in strict accord with the brief and popular record of Genesis. We 
cannot, of course, here discuss it. Suffice it to say that Mr. Robinson 
writes with modesty, intelligence, and argumentative force, and that his 


; _ Style of writing is singularly lucid and beautiful. His little book is at any 


rate a successful caveat against the superficial and ignorant objections so 
often urged in the name of science to the records of the beginning of 
Genesis. 
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Scepsis Scientifica ; or, Confest Ignorance the Way to Science ; 
in an Essay on the Vanity of Dogmatizing and Confident 
Opinion. By JosepH Guanvitt, M.A. Edited, with In- 
troductory Essay, by Jonn Owen. Kegan Paul, Trench, 


and Co. 


It is doubtful whether the reproduction of this treatise will be found to 
answer commercially, notwithstanding the pains and skill that editor and 
publishers have spent uponit. Joseph Glanvill was a thinker of a rare 
order—close, clear, and with the quaintest turns, but he is old-fashioned, 
and his gems need resetting altogether for present-day acceptance. He 
hated paradox as much as he hated dogmatism, and yet his quaintness 
constantly comes close to the very verge of paradox. He may be taken 
as a sample of the old English thinker who could sustain himself on the 
boundary-line without tumbling over. He has secretly influenced English 
thinkers and writers of a special class, from Hamilton to Maurice, and 
from Thirlwall to Edgar Allan Poe. He was, perhaps, the first of philo- 
sophic Broad Churchmen in England. He had been brought up as a 
Nonconformist, and retained in some respects marks of his early connec- 
tion. Though he preserved for himself the utmost independence, he did not 
escape from the superstitions of his time, believing in witchcraft, and so 
on. In the ‘ Scepsis Scientifica’ he gives a series of commanding reasons 
against dogmatism, and in illustration of the limitedness of the human 
intellect ; and to those who can put up with the old-time style and the 
man’s occasional eccentricity of thought, the book will be simply delightful. 
The section on ‘ Opinionative Confidence’ at pp. 194-5, and the illustra- 
tions of the defects of logic as based on mathematical axioms derived from 
the study of the moving wheel, will suffice to attest to the reader, heréto- 
fore unacquainted with Glanvill, at once his soberness and his subtlety. 
But the reading of such books demands a preparation—not so much of 
set study and knowledge as of sympathy and temperament. Of the 
few facts of Glanvill’s life which can be gathered from his own works 
and those of contemporaries (for no memoir of him was ever written), 
- Mr. Owen has made right good use in his introduction. The volume in 
print and paper is very pretty, but it is odd to find Goethe printed 
‘Giethe’ in the introduction. 


The Preacher’s Complete Homiletical Commentary on the Old 
Testament: Leviticus. By the Rev. W. Harvey Jere, 
assisted in the Homiletics by the Rev. J. W. Brown. 
Genesis, Chaps. i. to viii., by tae Rev. J. S. Exenn, M.A.; 
Chaps. ix. to l., by the Rev. T. H. Seanez, A.K.C. Richard 
D. Dickinson. 


The plan of this work makes anything like critical remark impossible-— 
the briefest introductory notes and sections on suggestive readings, 
NO. CLXIV. 32 
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followed by sermon outlines on sections and on separate verses, enriched 
by quotations and comments from different writers. The plan is sub- 
stantially that of the cyclopedic ‘Pulpit Commentary,’ but the method 
is more concise. For those who need suggestive helps in preaching—and 
they are many—the work will furnish a rich mine of various matter. It 
may be useful in the enrichment even of those who the least need it and 
can the most legitimately use it. 


A Handbook of Psychology. By J. Cuark Murray, LL.D., 
F.R.S.C., John Frothingham Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, McGill College, Montreal. Alexander 
Gardner. 


It has been well said that the sciences osculate—that is, interweave with 
each other—and that no science can really be studied alone. This applies 
to the mental and moral sciences as well as to the physical. Psychology 
cannot be studied apart from physiology, anthropology, and ethics. The 
whole bearing of recent developments is to emphasize this fact. Thinkers 
like Professor Alexander Bain perhaps press unduly the associations of 
sensation with thought and brain, and aim at identifying mind with 
matter; but apart from nervous or physical excitation, it is risky to dog- 
matize much about mind. Professor Clark Murray in this new handbook— 
which is one of the most complete and thorough works of the kind which 
has recently come our way—is studiously eclectic in his desire to make all 
the tributary sciences yield their contribution to psychological classifica- 
tion. On this ground alone it might be said that his work has a good 
raison-d étre. He has brought illustrative aids from many sides, and in 
many departments has allowed little of value in recent works to escape him. 
Literature, too, and poetry are most effectively used, at once to elucidate 
and to make attractive. Seldom have we seen poetic quotation so happily 
enlisted in the service of mental science. A pretty fair estimate of Pro- 
fessor Clark Murray’s position may be guessed from his endeavour to show 
that, so far from the brain being rightly regarded as the organ of the mind, 
the whole body should be viewed as its instrument. ‘The mind,’ he says, 
‘finds an instrument in the entire animal organism; and this seems to 
be the explanation of the ancient doctrine, which instead of restricting the 
soul to one part of the body, finds it “all in the whole, and all in every 
part.’ For the whole organism is, in every part, adapted to furnish 

materials for building up man’s mental structure ; but it owes this adapta- 
_ tion to the eleborate system of nerves, with which every part is more or 
less completely supplied.’ With this principle in mind Professor Clark 
Murray takes a survey of the whole field of sensation, perception, associa- 
tion, conception, reasoning, idealization, uniting with much that is new 
and original not a little of the old and systematic. While we regard his 
sections on ‘ Illusory Cognitions ’ and the ‘ General Nature of Knowledge’ 
as being very full and suggestive, we think that a little more might have 
been done to exhibit clearly the relations of formal logic to psychology—a 
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very essential part of the subject. But the book, on the whole, is not 
only well conceived but well worked out. To the student we can cordially 
commend it; and even to those who are more advanced, it will be stimu- 
lating and suggestive through the breadth and comprehensiveness of its 
spirit, and its original glances into many parts of the subject. Mr. Gardner 
has made it a handy and serviceable as well as a pretty volume. 


Microcosmus. An Essay concerning Man and his Relation 
tothe World. By Hermann Lorze. Translated from the 
German by Hamitton and E. E. Constance 
Jones. In Two Volumes. T. and T. Clark. 


To translate the ‘Microcosmus’ of Lotze was a task that implied some 
temerity. That two ladies should have accomplished it is significant, 
both as regards the ascendency of abstract studies amongst educated ladies 
in England and the unexpected powers of thought and style displayed by 
them. For Lotze was a thinker who was constantly endeavouring to reach 
grand laws of reconciliation, and an attempt to translate his great work 
implied a wide philosophic grasp and patient attention to long trains of 
thought. His leading aim was to reconcile evolution with the demands 
of the religious instinct. Lotze does not claim too much in his prefatory 
passages when he says that he has done not a little for the ruling scientific 
tendency of the day in preparing the way for the acceptance of the mechani- 
cal view of nature in the region of organic life. But whilst he was clear on 
this point, he never lost sight of another, namely, that there are certain 
emotional, or rather spiritual, demands in man with which, in the long run, 
all scientific ideas must reconcile themselves, else philosophy must become 
distorted and partial, not answering to the highest demand of man’s being. 
Science, however far it may push its inquiries, however far it may succeed in 
analysis, will ever find ahead of it a philosophy of the feelings, a condition 
of spirit and belief; and the new views must justify themselves by the 
permanent or increasing satisfaction which they are capable of affording 
to those spiritual demands which cannot be put off or ignored. Through 
forgetfulness of this idea the results of science come to be regarded as a 
maze, in which cognition, detached from its connection with the whole 
living mind, has become entangled and deformed. Lotze, in the ‘ Microcos- 
mus,’ definitively sets himself to seek for principles of reconciliation between 
science and spiritual aspiration; and this on grounds of a solid philosophy. 
He first inquires respecting the ‘ Basis of Life.’ He rejects utterly the 
mechanical or protoplasmic idea; holding that in all inquiry, whether 
openly acknowledged or not, we proceed firmly on the conviction that 
nature, not only in its import, but also in the laws of its economy, neces- 
sarily forms a whole, whose various products are distinguished from one 
another, not by different laws, but only by a different mode of applying 
the same system of laws. Next follows an excellent chapter in this spirit 
on ‘The Mechanism of Life,’ and a discussion of ‘ The Structure of the 
Animal Body ’—the result of which is that thought and spiritual aspira- 
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tion cannot be accounted for by any such analysis. Then follow chapters 
on ‘The Existence of the Soul,’ and ‘The Nature and Faculties of the 
Soul,’ from which the highest deductions are reached by a study of con- 
sciousness and individuality. We do not conclude that the soul is one 
because we appear to ourselves a unity, but we are convinced of the indi- 
visibility of our being by the fact that anything can appear to us. Lotze 
then proceeds, in the most logical and effective manner, to illustrate and 
apply these principles. His analysis of consciousness and of the associa- 
tion of ideas is marked by the utmost closeness. ‘All the matter of our 
thoughts comes to us directly or indirectly from experience ; but that is 
not the case with the rules by which connecting, comparing, judging, and 
inferring we unite and divide the matter, and pass from one thought to 
another. The sources of these rules is not to be sought without us; the 
feeling of necessary and inevitable validity with which they impose them- 
selves on our consciousness is, on the contrary, a guarantee that they have 
their origin in that from which we can never separate ourselves, namely, 
in the peculiar nature of our mental being.’ The aim of Lotze is thus in 
essentials one with the aim of Coleridge in our own country, and with that 
of Herder in Germany. But if less of a poet than either of these two, he 
was more of an observer and a logician. He did not allow himself to be 
carried away in the fervours of generalization, nor did he give forth any- 
thing incomplete or fragmentary as philosophy. He thoroughly threshed 
out his grain, and left no straw or husks in it. His works fully deserve 
the position which the translators claim for them, as having direct refer- 
ence to the present condition of science, and to the conflict which exists 
at present between the mechanical aspects of it and religion. Lotze, like 
Hamilton and the old Scottish philosophers, falls back on the human 
soul and consciousness, and shows that, unreconciled with these, science 
is a caput mortwum. The two lady-translators have done a great service 
to philosophy and to literature by their labour. Nota few will be sorry 
to know that Miss Hamilton, the gifted daughter of Sir William Hamilton 
of Edinburgh, died when she had half done the work ; but a competent 
hand was fortunately found in Miss Constance Jones to revise and to 
complete it, and thus English philosophy has a new possession. 


Outlines, of Practical Philosophy. Dictated Portions of the 
Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and Edited by 
Guorcz T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
College. Boston: Ginn and Co. 


Considering that the drift of Lotze’s philosophy was so distinctively 
‘ethical or practical—all his metaphysic being obtrusively a preparation 
of the way for the Good, ‘the sole genuine reality in the world’ accord- 
ing to him—it is surprising that so little of a purely practical or ethical 
nature from his pen has been left to us. Even in the ‘ Mikrokosmus ’— 
a notice of a new translation of which, by the late Miss Hamilton and 
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Miss Constance Jones, is given in this number—the ethical result is left in 
solution, or only in scattered particles throughout a large and logical 
body of speculative thinking. In dealing with practical philosophy, as 
we find from Professor Ladd’s translation of the ‘ Dictated Portions of the 
- Lectures,’ Lotze was disinclined for any of the assumptions on which some 
thinkers have reposed.. When he met with general statements of man’s 
being required to act in consonance with his destination, and so on, he 
sharply asked a definition of what the destination was, and whether it varied 
in any measure with different times, circumstances, social surroundings. 
Pleasure as the end of the ‘ Eudemonists’ was disposed of by the answer 
which Lotze compelled to this question. It was impossible that one 
could ever tell how much the overplus from one form of pleasure would 
prove to be at variance with that of another. Lotze’s notion of benevo- 
lence and its origin and sanctions seems to us to have been peculiarly 
enlightened. ‘ Retribution,’ he says, ‘is agreeable to conscience: that is 
to say, the returning of a corresponding measure of reward or of punish- 
ment to a will which has occasioned a definite measure of weal or woe. 
It is to be observed, however, that while we can very easily deduce from 
the foregoing the moral duty gratitady, we’ cannt, 5n the contrary, 
by any means so ‘immedistei dedude ‘our to “exeente' the punish- 
ment itself, and to put “Ourselves in the place,cf that fate which would 
satisfy us if it overtook *he retributioa‘of itself.” Th tre sectivas-on society, 
marriage, the rights of the individual, socialism, and the ownership of 
the land, there is much of real value. 


Outlines of Metaphysic. Outlines of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. Dictated Portions of the Lectures of Hermann 
Lotze. Translated and Edited by Grorce T. Lapp, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath, and Co. 


Professor Lotze was a very acute and careful thinker. He had trained 
himself assiduously in mathematics and in natural science, and was in 
fact a doctor of medicine as well as a doctor in philosophy, and his method 
bears marks of this combination. Up to a certain point he is a realist; 
but he is eclectic in the true sense, and appropriates whatever is efficient 
in the systems of Schelling and Kant and Hegel. He departs, however, 
from their results in returning on a broad basis of spiritual reality, which 
conditions all manifestations of phenomena. On one very important point 
he sums up his reasoning thus: ‘The conception of whatever has not 
Being itself does not admit of being distinguished in any tenable fashion 
from the conception of a bare action, or a bare state of that ‘Infinite 
Substance ” which we have discovered to be the foundation of all finite 
Being.’ One of the leading characteristics of Lotze is that his metaphysic 
is a solid and careful foundation for a practical philosophy of life, which 
is found in his ‘ Philosophy of Religion’ and his ‘ Philosophy of Ethics,’ 
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which latter the present translator tells us he is now engaged upon. 
His fundamental idea in this broad view is that scientific cognition as 
well as religion rests upon an ultimate basis of faith; that the two, in the 
moment when metaphysic has analyzed and presented the mind with a 
final ‘ reality,’ coalesce ; the essential good of the spiritual element, which 
‘faith calls God,’ being the bridge by which a passage is made from philo- 
sophy to religion. This is not, however, to be regarded as setting a check 
upon reason, but only as elevating and relieving it from the trammels of the 
lower understanding. ‘The Philosophy of Religion,’ as we have it here, 
is therefore the development of one side of the metaphysic; and the 
process by which he Peasons out the existence of God, His personality, 
not less than His attributes which appear in His method and government, 
is at once severely logical and satisfying, and is, in a sense, eclectic; for, 
while he declines to allow the ideas of modern development to press out 
the broad religious instincts, and is so far humanistic, he gives no verge 
to mysticism, and exhibits in a full and sufficient manner the need for 
creeds and symbols. With regard to Hegel, he parts from him at the 
point where Hegel is most exacting. The idea of an ‘absolute Becoming’ 
is unintelligible fo Lotze, who holtts that the world is everywhere subject 
to law, andthat ' n¢ law tan éver combine’neédssarily what is subsequent 
with what ic previous, ifthe previtus whicli is assumed to contain 
the reason definite sppliration 5f tho Jaw to the subsequent state is 
so absolutely separated from this state, that the two do not even belong 
to the same world.’ We have only space to remark further that as Lotze’s 
more detailed books are very elaborate, these summaries must be welcomed 
as handy and useful to the student. Lotze’s works are admirable both as 
dialectic and as practical teaching, and this whether particular ideas and 
arguments find favour or not. He is ingenious and stimulating, and 
thanks are due to Professor Ladd’s industry and discernmert for close 
and faithful versions. 
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Malthus and His Work. By James Bonar, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Bonar has here done areal service to economic science. The name 
of Malthus has too often been held up to derision, if not to execration, 
through a misconception of the scope of his great work. He is properly 
seen only when he is viewed in relation to his predecessors, and more 
particularly to the doctrines and the statements of those whose errors and 
wrong inferences it was his aim to expose. Godwin especially may be 
accepted as a stimulus acting on Malthus. The views of human per- 
fectibility which, together with much else of an optimistic kind (notwith- 
standing that in Godwin intellect so far outweighed passion or emotion), 
combined to give a notoriety to his ‘ Political Justice,’ were alien to 
Malthus’s ways of thinking ; and he was led to the composition of his 
‘Population’ as much with a view to correct the impressions due to 
Godwin’s book, as to establish a system or to secure fame for himself. The 
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very title of his famous book indicates this: ‘ Essay on the Principles of 
Population as it Affects the Future Improvement of Society.’ Malthus 
was as much a philanthropist as Godwin, but he had also a faculty for 
ferreting out facts and of skilfully marshalling them as evidence. His 
research and observations had led him to doubt the realizability of 
any such paradise on earth, as it had become a fashion with a crowd 
of writers to proclaim as possible and near at hand. Suppose you estab- 
lish equality to-morrow, the principle of population alone would wreck 
it in a very short space of time. The people who speak of Malthus as 
though he sought to set some slur on marriage, or to repress unduly the 
natural tendencies of human nature in relation to-offspring, lose sight of 
the fact that his great primary purpose was to expose socialistic and 
revolutionary ideas, and to prove that no prospective benefits were to be 
trusted that did not honestly face the patent facts of human nature. Mr. 
Bonar has made a most thorough study of Malthus both as a man and as 
an author, and he has had the good sense to make the life throw light 
upon the writings, mixing biography with exposition and interpretation 
in the most effective and charming way. Of course it is not possible to 
make political economy, in any aspect of it, light reading. Mr. Bonar has 
divested it of not alittle of the dryness which, because of the harsh style of 
many of those who have treated it, has come to be so closely associated 
with it, and has done not a little to make applicable to it the title of ‘The 
Dismal Science.’ In nothing, perhaps, is the incisiveness and penetration of 
Malthus’s thought more evident than in the manner in which he makes 
an end of the habit of comparing the tendency to increase food with 
the tendency to increase population. Population is increased by itself; 
food is increased not by food itself, but by an agency external to it—the 
human beings that want it; and while the former increase is due to an 
instinct, the latter is (in a sense) acquired. This distinction, and the 
notable definition of the checks, positive and negative, would suffice to 
give him a very high place; if not on the same level with Adam Smith 
and Ricardo, then very near to them. And in view of this illuminating 
clearness it is very surprising to find a writer like Mr. Robert Giffen so 
sadly going astray as to confuse them; and that he has done this the 
reader of Mr. Bonar’s book may see by turning to page 78. Mr. Bonar 
has not only shown skill in his interpretation of Malthus, but has not 
failed to show wherein his doctrines are applicable to questions of the 
present day. The essay thus opens out to cover far broader ground than 
it professes to do, and accomplishes more than it undertakes or than the 
title promises. Few recent economical writers of any note are not dealt 
with or referred to here, from McCulloch down to Thomas de Quincey. 
We can only tender our best thanks to Mr. Bonar for his laborious and 
exhaustive treatise, which loses nothing of compactness from the grace- 
fulness of its style, nor aught of scientific severity from the art with which 
biographic morceaux are here and there introduced. We feel that we 
know Malthus better from Mr. Bonar’s contrasts of him with Godwin and 
Adam Smith. 
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The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of 
Reference to all the Words in the English Language, 
with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Use. With Numerous Illustrations. Vol. IV., 
Part II. Cassell and Co. 


The present instalment of this gigantic undertaking extends froxn ‘ Inter- 
link’ to ‘ Melyris ’—the latter word indicating the large class of scientific 
terms which it includes. It would be preposterous to attempt even a full 
characterization of it. In every dictionary or cyclopedia a microscopic 
eye for faults may detect errors, and claim a superficial credit for knowing. 
It is enough to say that a frequent reference to the volumes published 
confirms our very high opinion of both the philology and the science of 
the work generally. The combination of dictionary and cyclopedia—that 
is, of grammar and things—is for the most part admirably done. We 
learn not only the meaning of words, but about the things which they 
designate—the usesof words being illustrated by quotations from authori- 
ties, from Chaucer to Mr. Beresford Hope. Thus under the word ‘ Litany’ 
we have first the etymology of the word, then its general uses, then a 
compressed account of Roman and Anglican litanies. Clearly a know- 
ledge of the uses of words is as important as their etymology. For 
common reference the combination is invaluable. If on» were to be 
limited to a single dictionary, this one would supply more ample and 
varied information than any one that we could name. 


Grammatical Analysis of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek 
Scriptures. Consisting of the Original Text unabridged, 
the Parsing of Every Word, with all its Prefixes and 
Affixes, and a Literal English Rendering. By Roserr 
Younc, LL.D. The Book of Psalms in Hebrew. -Edin- 
burgh: George Adam, Young, and Co. 


Dr. Young takes each word of the Psalms in the order in which it 
occurs, and gives an exact translation of it, with an indication of its 
grammatical form; the whole followed with paradigms of the Hebrew 
verb. The work may be useful to beginners in Hebrew, but it strikes 
us as likely to be very limited in its use. The student will demand 
more of Hebrew grammar, and with his Lexicon scarcely needs to have 
every part of speech indicated. We can only say that for those who do 
need it in construing the Hebrew Psalms, it will be helpful, It will at 
any rate compensate for an imperfect knowledge of the paradigms. 
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SERMONS. 


The Father Revealed, and Christ Glorified. By Henry H. Bourne. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.) A devout and practical exposition of our 
Lord’s Intercessory Prayer. Mr. Bourne, during a long sickness, has read 
somewhat extensively, and has revised his sermons for publication in the 
light of his reading. It is a useful devotional volume, full of tender 
religious feeling. 

Fatherly Chastisement. By Henry H. Bourng. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co.) Half a dozen practical sermons, intended to minister comfort to the 
afflicted by urging religious considerations concerning the character and 
purpose of God’s providence. A feature of the sermons is the unusually 
copious extracts from other writers in which Mr. Bourne indulges. 

God and Bread, with Other Sermons. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, New York. (James Clarke and 
Co.) Possibly some people of refined taste may shrink a little from the 
touch of sensationalism in the titles of some of these sermons; but they 
will err if they permit this little jar of feeling to hinder the perusal of the 
volume. The sermons are unusually fresh, strong, and unconventional. 
There is a broad underlying philosophy of life, strikingly harmonizing 
with the evangelical teachings of the gospel. Dr. Vincent never deals in 
conventional commonplace, either of doctrine or appeal. He vigorously 
grasps some important principle of religious life, and illustrates it in its 
aspects and bearings, by everyday feelings and experiences. The first 
sermon, for instance—which in its title offends us a little in the way we 
have indicated—is a vigorous contention for a higher life than that of mere 
material good. The volume is worth reprinting on this side the Atlantic, 
and of a permanent place on the homiletical shelf. 

Christ for To-day. International Sermons by Eminent Preachers in 
the Episcopal Church in England and America. Edited by the Rev. 
H. D. Rawnstey. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) The title is intended 
apparently to indicate the relation of the sermons to modern thought and 
life. Some of the discourses, however, are normal, and have no such 
special relations. Among the preachers are Archdeacons Farrar, Phillips 
Brooke, Canons Holland, Fremantle, and Brooke Lambert, Dr. Hatch, 
Dr. Llewelyn Davies, Mr. Barnett, and Dr. Samuel Harris. They furnish 
a good representation of certain phases of the modern pulpit—differing 
much, but one in the fundamental preaching of Christ. ; 

The Household Library of Exposition. The Parables of our Lord. 
Second Series. By Marcus Dops, D.D. The Parables Recorded by St. 
Luke. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Dods’s characteristics as a preacher 
are sufficiently familiar. Eschewing mere rhetoric, he sets himself in 
earnest to bring out the simple meaning of his text, and in vigorous and 
sensible applications of it he appeals to conscience and practical life. The 
scope of this volume is indicated by the title. It is sensible and strong. 
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Lectures on Ecclesiastes. Delivered in Westminster Abbey. By the 
Very Rev. GranvILLE Brapiey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press.) Dean Bradley has found the Book 
of Ecclesiastes somewhat intractable for that general religious edification 
oo which is the aim of sermons. There is scarcely anything to relieve its 
dark, cynical mood of pessimism. The writer furnishes no antidote 
to his own dissatisfactions. Dean Bradley has done gracefully, and with 
penetration and practicalness, all that could be done in his exposition; 
i but the result is that we have simply an unrelieved wail over the miseries 
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and disappointments of human life; and out of that no religious inspira- 
tion can come. Dean Bradley thinks the book of late date—that it is 


| 4 perhaps the very latest Scripture of the Old Testament—and that its writer 
4 is imbued with the feeling of national disaster and ruin. In his treatment 

q he seeks simply to follow the writer in the successive suggestions of 
| i his moody moralizing—rightly refusing all theories of allegorizing or 
| spiritualizing interpreters. 

| Winged Words; or, Truth Re-told. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A, 
H (William Isbister.) It is not easy to draw a line between the popular and 
he impressive, and the ‘sensational.’ That Mr. Haweis is popular and telling, 
both in thought and in style, there can be no doubt; but that he sometimes 
I becomes somewhat coarsely sensational is equally certain. Many men, for 
| instance, would shrink from binding a volume of sermons in white, orna- 
mented with gilt birds flying over the sea, in illustration of the title 
‘Winged Words.’ Then, again, the discourses are divided into two general 
sections, respectively entitled ‘Amo’ and ‘Credo.’ Well, we do not take 
exception to any one of these devices to attract attention, but the aggregate 
of them indicates a certain craving for notoriety, from which men not very 
fastidious will recoil. There is, too, a dashing style of thought, and a 
H melodramatic form of expression, that would scarcely be possible to some 
of refined tastes and reverent feelings. Mr. Haweis, however, is clever, 
strong, and unconventional. His sympathies are liberal. Thus, in discuss- 


i, ing marriage relations, divorce, &c., amid much that is indubitably and 
i traditionally true, he expresses some opinions that will give pain to 
[ others besides High-Churchmen. The desire to be sensational seems 
(i sometimes too strong to be resisted. The general effect, as in the ser- 
i . mon on the Bible, is to startle and unsettle, by stating facts and difficulties 


i) - in an extreme form, without any help in reconstruction. The sermons, 
q especially those dealing with great beliefs, are ejaculatory and spasmodic, 
and not always quite reverent ; they seem to aim at giving a shock. Sug- 
} gestive to accustomed thinkers, they must to ordinary readers be simply 
i bewildering. The chapters on Christ, the Holy Spirit, Sacrifice, are almost 
painful reading—they deal so jauntily and superficially with profound 
problems. Christ, we are told, ‘ would fain have done His work without 
shedding of blood.’ The sentence indicates the author’s standpoint— 
which is certainly not that of the church of which he is a minister, or of 
Protestant churches generally. 
Sermons. By Evaene Bersiter, of Paris. Translated from the French. 
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Second Series. (Richard D. Dickinson.) The characteristics of M. 
Bersier as a theologian and preacher—his enlightened evangelical faith, 
his refined and stimulating rhetoric, and his almost passionate practical 
earnestness, are too well known to need characterization. Here are 
twenty-seven more of his sermons. They necessarily lose much in trans- 
lation. It needs an English eloquence equal to Bersier’s own French 
eloquence to do justice to him as a preacher. The anonymous translator 
has, however, done his work very creditably, and English readers will be 
glad to possess this somewhat bedimmed version of the great preacher’s 
sermons. 

Your Sundays. Fifty-two Short Readings, especially intended for 
Schoolboys. By the Rev. Grorce Everarp, M.A. (James Nisbet and 
Co.) Sermonettes of two or three pages each, from texts chosen with a 
good deal of tact, and simply and brightly written. They are admirably 
adapted for their purpose, and not unsuited for family reading where there 
are young people.. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Record of Ruth. By the Author of ‘A Modern Minister,’ &e. 
(Elliot Stock.) An attempt to portray certain aspects of popular feeling 
in Jewish social life of our Lord’s day. Ruth, a friend of Joanna the 
wife of Herod’s steward, and the fiancée of Judas Iscariot, becomes a fervid 
admirer and disciple of Jesus, whom she regards with a passion akin to 
love; thus exciting jealousy in Judas. There is but little incident. One 
feels the improbability of such a woman as Ruth having such a lover as 
Judas. For the rest, one feels that the writer falls short of his striving. 
The archaic phraseology is feeble, and fails in verisimilitude; and 
there is a disappointing indefiniteness both in idea and in fact, of which 
we never lose the sense. We cannot congratulate the author upon a success. 
—We need only mention that Professor Flint’s able Baird Lectures 
on Anti-theistic Theories (William Blackwood and Sons) has reached 
the third edition. Even after the publication of Professor Harris’s, Dr. 
Woods’s, and Dr. Martineau’s works, its value as a contribution to the 
theistic controversy remains unimpaired. The Rev. William Arthur’s 
Tongue of Fire, which, as the preface informs us, had passed into the 
eighteenth edition so far back as 1859, and which has become a standard 
religious book, is republished by Messrs. Bemrose and Sons as a volume 
of the uniform edition of the eloquent and fervent author’s works. It has 
been translated into several languages, and has been one of the most 
pofular and useful of the religious books of this generation.——The 
Biblical Treasury of Exposition and Illustration. For the Use of Sun- 
day-school Teachers and Bible Students. Old Testament Series. Vol. IV. 
First Book of Kings to Ezra. New Edition Revised. (Sunday School 
Union.) A useful handbook, consisting largely of extracts from the accounts 
of travellers and others, descriptive of places, manners and customs, &¢.—— 
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Scripture Biography and its Teachings. For the Use of Sunday-school 
Teachers and other Religious Instructors. By JosEpH Hassetu. (Blackie 
and Sons.) Notes expository and illustrative on the biographies of Scripture 
in the form of skeleton lessons, which teachers will find useful.——§ The 
Alternatives of Faith and Unbelief. By Cuarues Stanrorp, D.D. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.) The place and power of a truth are often most con- 
clusively demonstrated by the hypothesis of its alternative. Readers of Mr. 
Henry Rogers’s ‘ Eclipse of Faith,’ and of one of Miss Cobbe’s recent papers, 
will remember their singular argumentative force. Dr. Stanford-applies 
this method to the conception of God, the claims of Jesus Christ, the Bible, 
the Gospel, &c. His argument is simple and guarded, the style chaste, 
and the illustrations very effective. As an elementary manual, to put 
into the hands of intelligent inquirers, we very strongly commend it.—— 
A Glance at the Italian Inquisition. A Sketch of Pietro Carnesecchi. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Witte. By Joun T. Berts. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Napoleon I. brought to Paris the archives of the 
Vatican, where they remained from 1809 to 1817. They were then restored 
to Rome, and a great opportunity for knowing the secret history of the 
Papacy was lost. Some of the documents got dispersed, and were bought 
by the Duke of Manchester in 1846. These were published by the Rev. 
Richard Gibbings in 1852 and following years. Among them was the 
account of the trial and execution for heresy of Carnesecchi, a noble 
Florentine, who had come under the influence of Juan de Valdés, Vittoria 
Colonna, and other Italian reformers. Mr. Betts sketches Carnesecchi’s 
life, and throws various interesting lights upon the Reformation movement 
in Italy. He wasat length surrendered to the Inquisition by Duke Cosimo 
of Florence, which dealt with him according to its manner. He was 
beheaded in Rome in 1567.——Anno Domini; or a Glimpse at the World 
into which Messias was Born. By J. D. Craicg Houston, D.D. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.) A useful handbook giving asketch of the historical - 
development of Gentile nations connected with the Bible history, with an. 
account of their social and religious characteristics and customs. Similarly 
the history of the Jews from the time of Nehemiah is sketched, their cha- 
racter, religious parties, &c., described. The book is intended as a his- 
torical setting for the manifestation of Christ, and is intelligently if not 
very profoundly done.—— The Religious History of Israel. A Discussion 
of the Chief Problems in Old Testament History, as Opposed to the 
Development Theorists. By Dr. Freperick Epwarp Konic, Leipzig. 
Translated by Rev. Atyx. J. CampBety, M.A. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.) Prof. Konig aims at a general criticism of the theories that 
question the supernatural revelation of Judaism—those of Kuenen for 
instance. Without questioning that natural development which is mani- 
fested in successive historical phases, and which is the necessary cha- 
racteristic of life, the author contends, on historical and on intrinsic 
grounds, for the Divine origin of Judaism as it is presented in the Old 
Testament. The spirit of the book is fair, and its arguments are strong. 
——The History of Herod ; or, Another Look at a Man Emerging from 
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Twenty Centuries of Calumny. By Joun Vickers. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) Notlong ago we were asked to believe in the comparative innocence 
and goodness of Judas Iscariot. Mr. Vickers asks us to believe that all ill 
stories concerning Herod are false—that he was a magnanimous, tender- 
hearted man, and a wise, beneiicent ruler. His method is to compare 
him with other men—with David, for instance, whose crimes, he thinks, 
were blacker than Herod’s—and to discredit all stories told to his dis- 
advantage. Josephus is malignant, the Gospel histories of the infancy 
are legendary or mythical, the record of the Bethlehem massacre is a 
myth. If aman may manipulate the records of history as a paradoxical 
theory may require, denounce all who differ from it, and base his vindica- 
tion upon strong assertions of belief or unbelief, Mr. Vickers may 
perhaps have made out his paradoxical thesis, and Herod ought to have a 
place among the world’s benefactors and saints.——Table Talk on 
Timely Topics. By Henry Vartey. (James Nisbet and Co.) A 
collection of paragraphs, anecdotes, and illustrations, all bearing closely 
upon religious life, and of that peculiar type of it with which Mr. 
Varley’s name is connected. They are, generally speaking, vigorous, 
dramatic, and telling, but not very discriminating. Mr. Varley is 
scarcely qualified to pronounce judgments upon various types of re- 
ligious life in the summary way he does, nor does the strong odiwm 
theologicwm of his spirit commend his Evangelicalism. Often sym- 
pathizing with him much more than with those whom he condemns, we 
think him often culpably unjust towards those who differ from him. It 
is worse than ludicrous, it is absolutely wicked, to accuse a man so devout 
and so inspired by intense love for Christ, so mystical moreover in the 
temper of his piety and the tendency of his theology as Mr. Maurice, of 
being a rationalist. Whatever he was—and theologically it is not easy to 
say—he certainly was not that. Nothing can discredit Evangelicalism 
more than such shibboleths as Mr. Varley would impose, and such infalli- 
bility as he assumes. He speaks what he thinks the truth, and he does 
right to speak it, but assuredly he does not speak the truth in love, and 
has much yet to learn concerning both Christian truth and Christian 
charity ——A Popular Introduction to the Books of Joshua, Judges, 
and Ruth. By the Rev. R. WHELER Busu, M.A. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Mr. Bush presents us with an analysis and vindication of these 
historical books from a somewhat extreme and orthodox point of view. 
He thinks that Joshua—an ‘ evident and signal type of Christ’ a position 
traced out in detail—was the author of the book that bearshisname. He 
accepts as a literal miracle the standing still of the sun and moon, only 
locally limiting it. He thinks that probably Samuel was the author of 
both Judges and Ruth. Modern Biblical criticisms of even the most 
orthodox school will hardly accept some of his conclusions, but his little 
book will, independently of these, be helpful. The Holy and Profane 
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Co.) Two handsome uniform volumes of selections, apparently the com- 
mencement ‘of a series. The introductory sketches are slight, the selec- 
tions seem happy, and the volumes will be pleasant additions to the shelf 
of Religious Miscellanies. Four Centuries of Silence; or, From 
Malachi to Christ. By-the Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Redford has sought to fill up the interval between 
Malachi aud Christ’ by an exposition of Jewish thought, with such histo- 
rical changes and incidents as serve to explain its developments. Thus 
he exhibits to us the Jewish Pontificate, not merely in its history and 
incident, but as the expression and the cause of Jewish thought—Messi- 
anic, national, and social. Then he exhibits the changing feeling of the 
Jews towards Gentile life, as iifluenced by the events of national history, 
more especially by the conquests of Persia, Egypt, and Greece; the way 


‘in which Jewish thought was influenced, especially by the enormous 


migration of Jews to Alexandria, and their contact with Grecian philo- 
sophy there, giving rise to the modification of Judaism known as 
Hellenism. This leads to an account of the Septuagint version of the 
Old. Testament and of the Old Testament Apocryphal books ; the rise of 
the Scribes and of the chief Jewish sects—Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Essenes. The growth and mutations of the great Messianic expectation 
of the nation are traced ; the place and influence of the Jewish Sanhedrim 
are described and discussed. A chapter is given to the remarkable deve- 
lopment of religious thought in the Commentaries on the Pentateuch, and 
other writings of Philo of Alexandria, and thus we are brought to the 
dawning light of the appearing of Jesus Christ. Every chapter is full of 
most interesting information and discussion, suggesting matter for com- 
ment. We can only, however, thus generally indicate the course of the 
author’s thought, and characterize his work. It would be difficult to 
speak too highly of the wide reading, the careful and discriminating 
thought, and the wise and cautious judgments by which throughout the 
work is characterized. Mr. Redford makes full use of the highest and 
most recent authorities, without permitting even the highest unduly to 
influence his own judgment. The book has reached us almost at the last 
moment, but we have read it with very great interest. It fills a gap in 
the history of religious thought—especially for those who have not the 
means of exploring the wide field of recent criticism of which this volume 
is the condensed result. —— Immortality : A Clerical Symposium on 
What are the Foundations of the Belief in the Immortality of Man. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) The editor of the ‘Homiletic Magazine’ has 
opened its pages to the discussion by writers of various schools of thought 
on great theological doctrines. Two of these have been published—one 
on Atonement, another on Inspiration. These are now followed by one 
on Immortality. The interest of the symposium lies largely in the criti- 
cism of the earlier papers by writers of the later. Thus the first paper 
by Prebendary Rowis controverted by Mr. Page Hopps, who thinks—and . 
we are disposed to agree with him—that Mr. Row unduly reduces non- 
Christian intimations of immortality ; denies that it is an instinct ; 
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minimizes the gleams of light concerning an after-life that we get in the 
Old Testament ; undervalues the moral reward of goodness for its own 
sake, and thinks that Christianity is the only revelation of immortality. 
He charges Mr. Row with ‘virtually giving up the Old Testament both. 
asa revelation from God and as a foundation of belief in immortality.’ 
This we think is an exaggeration on the other side, and is scarcely just 
to Mr. Row. The intimations of immortality in human nature, brought 
out in detail in an able and beautiful paper by Mr. Garrett Horder, are, 
we think, stronger than Mr. Row admits ; and so are the intimations of 
the Old Testament psalmists and prophets. Still, considering the famili- 
arity of Moses with Egyptian doctrines of the dead, it is a great problem 
that the Pentateuch should be silent concerning the sanctions of a future 
life. Principal Cairns criticises Mr. Edward White’s theories, and Mr, 
White rejoins with characteristic acuteness and cogency. Other writers 
are Canon Knox Little, Rabbi Herman Adler, who also assails the posi- 
tions of Mr. Row; Professor G. G. Stokes, Rev. W. Crosby Barlow, Rev. 
J. Robinson Gregory, and Rev. Bishop Weathers. The volume is full of 
interest and suggestiveness on one of the most obscure and subtle of 
theological teachings. 
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